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The  public  mind  is  at  last  exercised  on  the  subject  of  schem- 
ing and  jobbery. 

The  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  accomplished  what  many 
years  of  unthanked  agitation  and  challenge  failed  to  do.  It 
reached  such  eminent  reputations  and  made  such  general  wreck 
of  political  prospects  and  accomplishments,  that  every  class  of 
citizens — even  those  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  beside  their 
Capitol  to  pray.  This  was  the  first  element  of  encouragement ; 
for  it  proved  that  in  every  extremity  of  the  American  nation 
there  is  still  a  public  sentiment  to  be  found,  and  it  will  rally  on 
the  side  of  good  morals  and  the  reputation  of  the  state  if  it 
understands  the  necessity. 

The  people  must  not  be  blamed  if,  in  the  great  variety  of 
affairs  and  investigations,  they  often  look  on  confused  and  apa- 
thetic. Our  government  is  so  extensive  in  area  and  so  diversi- 
fied in  operations,  that  it  requires  men  of  state — statesmen — to 
keep  its  machinery  in  order  and  prevent  waste,  neglect,  inter- 
ference, and  incendiarism.  No  amount  of  mere  honesty  and 
good  negative  inclination  can  keep  the  ship  of  state  headed 
well  to  the  wind.  A  reasonable  experience  in  civil  affairs, 
education,  and  executive  capacity  are  requisite,  and  it  is  when 
the  accidents  of  war  and  the  extremities  of  political  parties 
bring  men  without  these  qualities  to  the  surface  that  the  enemy 
of  public  order  and  well  regulated  government  seeks  and  finds 
his  opportunity. 

Such  is  our  present  condition.  It  is  to  our  noble  system  of 
schools  and  our  unhampered  social  civilization  that  we  owe  the 
moderate  capacity,  even  of  men  of  accident,  for  public  affairs. 
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From  the  time  of  President  Fillmore,  all  our  Chief  Magistrates 
have  been  of  this  popular  growth.  Mr.  Lincoln  proved  to  be 
the  possessor  of  powers  extraordinary  in  their  combination, 
ranging  from  the  Jesuitry  of  the  frivolous  to  the  depth  and 
gravity  of  the  heroic,  and,  at  last,  the  tragic.  He  kept  in  view 
great  objects  of  human  performance,  and  showed  how  profoundly 
his  inherited  idea  of  the  equality  of  rights  and  his  belief  in  the 
destiny  of  America  to  protect  and  teach  them,  animated  his 
conduct.  He  bore  the  sword  of  the  country  while  constantly 
possessed  of  the  ambition  to  preserve  its  nationality  and  expel 
slavery ;  his  amiable  nature  added  to  these  achievements  the 
softness  and  sweetness  of  a  personal  mission,  and  his  lofty  fate 
the  solemnity  of  a  personal  martyrdom. 

The  elements  of  corruption,  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
had  long  existed  in  a  more  or  less  organized  form  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  waxed  in  strength  and  took  enormous  propor- 
tions during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  He  was  a  states- 
man and  kept  his  mind  steadily  upon  the  larger  objects,  preferring 
to  leave  the  correction  of  incidental  evils  to  the  administrators 
who  should  succeed  the  war.  Had  he  been  of  a  desponding 
spirit,  and  nervous  and  violent  upon  errors  of  omission  and 
commission  by  the  way,  we  might  never  have  kept  in  view  the 
main  purposes  of  the  war,  but  would  have  been  demoralized  by  the 
ten  thousand  peculations  and  intrigues  which  marked  the  course 
of  that  extraordinary  conflict. 

It  is  our  province  and  the  task  of  statesmanship  in  our  time, 
to  return  along  the  course  of  those  war-ridden  years  and  take 
up  their  civil  grievances,  exhibit  them  clearly  and  correct  them 
unflinchingly.  If  we  do  not  do  so  the  Union  is  too  great  for  us 
and  emancipation  has  been  a  mockery. 

The  opportunities  for  gain  at  the  public  and  general  expense, 
had  been  too  vast  during  the  war  to  be  suddenly  relinquished 
at  the  peace.  President  Johnson  was  as  honest  personally  as 
President  Lincoln,  but  the  division  of  arms  was  now  succeeded 
by  a  conflict  of  policy  in  which  the  harpies  who  had  studied  the 
Government  to  take  advantage  of  it  plied  between  both  sides, 
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and  by  the  common  weakness  of  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress continued  their  work.  They  set  up  the  audacious  prop- 
osition that  the  schemes  which  prevailed  in  the  war  and  the 
grade  of  taxation  consequent  upon  it  were  the  declared  national 
policy.  A  large  proportion  of  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the 
country  took  the  same  ground.  The  currency  was  maintained 
in  its  expanded  amount,  and  war  was  even  declared  upon  gold, 
the  standard  of  valuation  throughout  civilization.  High  prices 
and  high  wages  were  advocated  as  evidences  of  national  happi- 
ness, and,  of  course,  high  salaries  were  demanded  to  make 
public  and  private  conditions  consistent  with  each  other.  The 
prevalence  of  money,  work,  and  rank  during  the  war  were  not 
suffered  to  relax,  and  Congress  undertook  to  supply  artificial 
means  of  prosperity  by  laying  out  schemes,  subsidizing  and 
endowing  corporations,  increasing  offices  and  commissions,  and 
altering  the  tariff  and  the  tax  list.  The  victorious  side  in  the 
wrangle  about  policy  was  soon  represented  in  congress  by  a 
great  number  of  adventurers,  foreigners  in  the  constituency 
they  affected  to  represent,  and  shameless  and  unknown. 

At  this  period  the  third  President  of  the  new  era  was  elected, 
a  brave  and  victorious  soldier,  who  was  in  part  a  pupil  and 
associate  of  the  loose  notions  of  the  period.  He  had  a  modest 
person,  and  this,  with  his  historic  exploits,  affected  the  sensibil- 
ities of  his  countrymen,  including  many  of  the  larger  men  in 
literature,  criticism,  and  society,  so  that  this  personal  sympathy, 
pdded  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  time,  and  the  well 
organized  Northern  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
carried  him  again  into  the  White  House.  "Whatever  might 
have  been  the  capacity, or  incapacity, of  General  Grant  to  direct 
the  law  makers  and  give  example  to  the  laws,  he  sank  into  a 
relatively  inconspicuous  place  almost  afc  the  moment  of  his 
second  inauguration  by  the  nearly  simultaneous  exposure  of  a 
series  of  old  and  new  corruptions  in  congress  which  involved 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the 
three  leading  committees  of  Congress,  the  head  of  the  Protec- 
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tion  School  in  public  life,  half  a  dozen  senators  and  as  many 
members  of  the  House,  of  both  parties. 

The  Vice-President  departing  and  the  new  Vice-President 
acceding,  both  complicated  in  the  celebrated  Credit  Mobilier 
corruption,  confronted  the  public  gaze  as  actors  in  the  same 
ceremonial  with  President  Grant,  who  was  waiting  to  deliver 
his  second  inaugural  address  to  the  public.  Five  senators, 
Bogy,  Casserly,  Clayton,  Caldwell,  and  Pomeroy,  were  at  that 
moment  under  accusation  of  purchasing  their  seats  in  the 
Senate.  Three  judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Delahay, 
Sherman,  and  Durrell,  were  under  impeachment  or  imputation 
for  complicity  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  intrigue.  The  proudest 
foreheads  in  the  national  legislature  were  abashed.  It  was  a 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  spectacle,  and  it  saddened  the  Capi- 
tal and  cast  a  cloud  over  all  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  "Washington  at  the  pres- 
ent day  visible  to  voters,  so  that  they  can  be  guided  in  criticism 
upon  abuses  such  as  have  been  related.  The  course  of  the 
chapters  is  purposely  made  discursive  so  that  the  mind  can 
be  carried  through  a  variety  of  scenes  without  flagging. 
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HOW  WASHINGTON  CAME  TO  BE. 

The  American  Capital  is  the  only  seat  of  government  of  a 
first-class  power  which  was  a  thought  and  performance  of  the 
Government  itself.  It  used  to  be  called,  in  the  Madisonian  era, 
"  the  only  virgin  Capital  in  the  world." 

St.  Petersburg  was  the  thought  of  an  Emperor,  but  the  Cap- 
ital of  Russia  long  afterward  remained  at  Moscow,  and  Peter 
the  Great  said  that  he  designed  St.  Petersburg  to  be  only  "  a 
window  looking  out  into  Europe." 

Washington  City  was  designed  to  be  not  merely  a  window, 
but  a  whole  inhabitancy  in  fee  simple  for  the  deliberations  of 
Congress,  and  they  were  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over 
it.  So  the  Constitutional  Convention  ordained  ;  and,  in  less 
than  seven  weeks  after  the  thirteenth  state  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution, the  place  of  the  Capital  was  designated  by  Congress  to 
the  Potomac  River.  In  six  months  more,  the  precise  territory 
on  the  Potomac  was  defined,  under  the  personal  eye  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  motive  of  building  an  entirely  new  city  for  the  Federal 
seat  was  not  arbitrary,  like  Peter  the  Great's  will  with  St.  Peters- 
burg, nor  fanciful,  like  that  of  the  founder  of  Versailles.  It 
was,  like  many  of  our  institutions,  an  act  of  reflection  suggested 
by  such  harsh  experience  as  once  drove  the  Papal  head  from 
Rome  to  Avignon,  and,  in  our  day,  has  withdrawn  the  French 
Government  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  Four  years  before  the 
Constitution  was  made,  Congress,  while  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
— the  largest  city  in  the  States, — had  been  grossly  insulted  by 
some  of  the  unpaid  troops  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the 
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Pennsylvania  authorities  showed  it  no  protection.  Congress  with 
commendable  dignity,  withdrew  to  Princeton,  and  there,  in  the 
collegiate  halls,  Eldridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  (whose 
remains  now  lie  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery  of  Washington,) 
moved  that  the  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congress  be  erected 
either  on  the  Delaware  or  the  Potomac. 

The  State  of  Maryland  was  an  early  applicant  for  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  Government,  and,  after  the  result  at  Philadel- 
phia, hastened  to  offer  Congress  its  Capitol  edifice  and  other 
accommodations  at  Annapolis.  Congress  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  therefore,  it  was  at  Annapolis  that  Washington  sur- 
rendered his  commission,  in  the  presence  of  that  body.  The 
career  of  Congress  at  Annapolis — which  was  a  very  perfect,  tidy, 
and  pretty  miniature  city — left  a  good  impression  upon  the  mem- 
bers for  years  afterwards,  and  was  probably  not  without  its  influ- 
ence in  making  Maryland  soil  the  future  Federal  District.  The 
growing  "  Baltimore  Town,"  which  was  the  first  place  in  Amer- 
ica, after  the  revolution,  to  exhibit  the  Western  spirit  of  "  driv- 
ing things,"  appeared  in  the  lobby  and  prints,  as  an  anxious 
competitor  for  the  award  of  the  Capital ;  and  the  stimulation  of 
that  day  bore  fruits  in  the  first  and  only  admirable  patriotic 
monument  raised  to  Washington,  while  Washington  City  was 
yet  seeking  to  survive  its  ashes.  With  the  jealousy  of  a  neigh- 
bor, the  snug  port  and  portage  settlement  of  Georgetown  opposed 
Baltimore,  and  directed  attention  to  itself  as  deserving  the  Fed- 
eral bestowal,  and  counted,  not  without  reason,  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  its  behalf. 

Many  other  places  strove  for  the  exaggerated  honor  and  profit 
of  the  Capital,  and  it  is  tradition  in  half-a-dozen  villages  of  the 
country, — at  Havre  de  Grace,  Trenton,  Wrightsville,  Pa  ;  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa ;  Williamsport,  Md ;  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  others — 
that  the  seat  of  government  was  at  one  time  nearly  their  prize. 
Two  points,  however,  gained  steadily  on  the  rest, — New  York 
and  some  indefinite  spot  on  the  Potomac.  The  Eastern  Con-, 
gressmen.  used  to  the  life  of  towns,  and  little  in  love  with  what 
they  considered  the  barbaric  plantation  life  of  the  South,  desired 
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to  assemble  amongst  urbane  comforts,  in  a  place  already  estab- 
lished. Provincialism,  prejudice,  and  avarice  all  played  their 
part  in  the  contest ;  and,  in  that  day  of  paper  money,  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  currency  must  follow  the  Capital. 
Hence,  according  to  Jefferson,  whose  accounts  on  this  head  do 
not  read  very  clearly,  the  financial  problems  of  the  time  were 
offset  by  the  selection  of  the  Capital.  Hamilton  deferred  to  the 
South  the  Federal  City,  and  had  his  Treasury  policy  adopted 
in  exchange  for  it.  When  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  came  to 
write  about  each  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  adage  that, 
when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out ;  but  it  is  agreeable  to  reflect 
that  they  were  both  accordant  with  Washington  on  this  point, 
and  Jefferson  had  great  influence  over  the  young  Capital's  for- 
tunes. 

Congress  made  a  reasonable  decision  on  the  subject.  The 
comforts  of  a  home  were  to  be  accorded  at  Philadelphia  for  ten 
years,  to  quiet  Philadelphia,  and  meantime  a  new  place  was  to 
be  planned  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  public  edifices  erected 
upon  it.  The  actual  selection  and  plan  were  to  be  left  to  a  com- 
mission selected  by  the  President ;  and  thus  the  Federal  City 
is  an  executive  act,  deliberated  between  Washington  and  private 
citizens. 

Mortifying,  indeed,  was  the  early  work  of  making  the  Capi- 
tal City  for  the  three  Commissioners,  whose  ranks  were  renew- 
ed as  one  grew  despondent  and  another  enraged. 

It  was  July  16,  1790,  that  President  Washington  approved 
the  bill  of  six  sections  which  directed  the  acceptance  of  ten 
miles  square  "  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government," 
"between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  Conogo- 
cheague."  The  bill  had  become  a  law  by  a  close  vote  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  Capital  might  have  been  placed,  under  the 
terms  of  it,  at  the  Great  Falls,  or  near  the  future  battle-site  of 
Ball's  Bluff,  or  under  the  presence  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain, 
in  the  vale  of  the  River  Antietam.  It  is  possible  that  Wash- 
ington himself,  who  held  discretionary  control  over  the  Com- 
missioners, was  not  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  future  city 
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should  stand  on  tide-water  ;  for  he  had  previously  written  let- 
ters, in  praise  of  the  thrifty  German  country  beyond  the  Mon- 
ocacy,  in  Maryland.  But  the  matter  of  transportation  and  pas- 
sage was  greatly  dependent,  in  those  days,  upon  navigable 
water-courses,  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  the  law  passed,  the 
spot  of  the  city  was  already  appointed. 

About  five  years  before  selecting  the  site  for  the  Federal  Cap- 
ital, Washington  made  a  canoe  upon  the  Monocacy  River,  and, 
descending  to  the  Potomac,  made  the  exploration  of  the  whole 
river,  from  the  mountains  to  tide-water,  in  order  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  lock  and  dam  navigation.  It  is  apparent,  from 
his  letters  to  Arthur  Young,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  others, 
that  he  was  aware  that  the  value  of  his  estates  on  tide- 
water was  declining,  and  he  wanted  both  the  city  and  the  canal 
contiguous  to  them.  A  noble  man  might  well,  however,  have 
such  an  attachment  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth  as  to  wish  to  see 
it  beautified  by  a  city. 

The  bill  was  passed  while  Congress  sat  in  New  York ;  six 
months  later,  on  January  24,  1791,  Washington,  at  Philadel- 
phia, made  proclamation  that,  "  After  duly  examining  and 
weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  several  situ- 
ations within  the  limits,"  he  had  thrown  the  Federal  territory 
across  the  Potomac  from  Alexandria. 

The  site  of  the  new  district  was  not  entirely  the  wilderness 
it  has  been  represented.  The  Potomac  had  been  explored  up 
to  this  point,  and  as  far  as  the  Little  Falls  above,  by  Henry 
Fleet,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before.  Fleet  was  the  first 
civilized  being  who  ever  looked  upon  the  site  of  Washington, 
and  his  manuscript  story  of  ascending  the  river  was  never  pub- 
lished until  1871.  When  Leonard  Calvert  arrived  in  the  Poto- 
mac, in  1634,  he  went  up  to  confer  with  this  adventurous  fur- 
trader,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  country. 

"  The  place,"  said  Fleet,  evidently  alluding  to  the  contracted 
Potomac  just  above  Georgetown,  "  is,  without  all  question,  the 
most  healthful  and  pleasant  place  in  all  this  country,  and  most 
convenient  for  habitation ;  the  air  temperate  in  Summer  and 
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not  violent  in  "Winter.  It  aboundeth  with  all  manner  of  fish. 
The  Indians  in  one  night  commonly  will  catch  thirty  sturgeons 
in  a  place  where  the  river  is  not  over  twelve  fathoms  broad. 
And,  for  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,  turkeys,  the  woods  do  swarm 
with  them,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  but,  above  this 
place,  the  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  like  Canada. 
*  *  *  *  We  had  not  rowed  above  three  miles  but  we  might 
hear  the  Falls  to  roar." 

The  early  settlers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  kept  to  the  nav- 
igable streams,  and  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  terrace  country 
of  Maryland  were  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish,  some  Germans,  and 
a  few  Catholics. 

Georgetown  and  Bellhaven  (or  Alexandria)  were  rather  old 
places  when  the  surveys  were  made  for  Washington  City,  and  the 
former  had  been  laid  out  fully  forty  years.  The  army  of  Gen- 
eral Braddock  had  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  a  large  portion 
of  his  army  marched  from  Bock  Creek,  as  the  infant  George- 
town was  then  called,  for  Fredericktown  and  the  Ohio.  As 
early  as  1763,  the  father  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson  purchased  a 
tract  of  "  five  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  Tyber  and  the  Poto- 
mac, which  probably  comprehended  the  President's  house ;" 
but  the  purchaser's  wife  objected  to  a  removal  to  such  an  isola- 
ted spot,  and  the  property  was  transferred  to  one  Thomas  Johns. 
In  1775,  the  young  Wilkinson  "  shouldered  a  firelock  at  George- 
town, in  a  company  commanded  by  a  Bhode  Island  Quaker, 
Thomas  Bichardson,"  in  which  also  the  future  Gen.  Lingan 
was  a  subaltern,  and  this  full  company  drilled  for  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  struggle  "  on  a  small  spot  of  table-land  hanging  over 
Kock  Creek,  below  the  upper  bridge."  As  Wilkinson  lived 
"  thirty  miles  in  the  up-country,  and  was  always  punctual  at 
parade,"  we  may  infer  that  Georgetown  was  the  most  consider- 
able place  in  all  this  quarter  of  Maryland.  As  early  as  1779, 
vVilliam  Wirt,  whose  parents  resided  at  Bladensburg,  went  to  "  a 
Classical  Academy  at  Georgetown ;"  and  he  and  others  long 
bore  remembrance  of  the  passage  of  the  French  and  American 
armies  from  north  to  south  over  the  ferry  at  that  place,  of 
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encampment  at  Kalorama  Hill,  and  wagons  loaded  with  specie 
crossing  Rock  Creek.  Gen.  Washington  also  designated 
Georgetown  as  one  of  the  three  great  places  of  deposit  for  mil- 
itary stores ;  and  so  important  was  Alexandria  that  Charles 
Lee,  in  his  plan  of  treason,  had  proposed  to  cut  the  Northern 
States  from  the  South  by  occupying  it  with  a  permanent  detach- 
ment of  British  troops,  who  should  keep  open  the  ferries  between 
Alexandria  and  Annapolis,  and,  by  menacing  the  rich  farms  of 
the  German  settlers  in  the  up-country,  compel  them  to  starve 
out  the  Patriot  armies. 

The  port-town  of  Bladensburg  was  now  just  upon  the  decline, 
and  the  period  had  come  when  the  interior  parts  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  were  showing  forth  their  promises. 
Maryland  had  contained  considerably  more  population  than 
New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  "War,  and  we  may  conceive 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria  to  have  been  amongst  the  best  grade 
of  secondary  towns  at  that  period.  They  stood,  as  now,  in  full 
sight  of  each  other ;  and  the  ridgy  basin  and  lower  terraces 
between  them,  where  the  Federal  City  was  to  rise,  presented  a 
few  good  farms  tilled  by  slaves,  and  was  already  marked  for  a 
couple  of  rival  settlements  before  the  Commissioners  adopted  it. 

One  of  these  prospective  settlements  was  located  near  the 
present  National  Observatory,  and  took  the  name  of  Hamburg, 
afterward  Funkstown,  the  other  was  projected  near  the  present 
Navy-Yard,  and  was  named  after  the  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
Carrollsburg.  At  any  rate,  there  were  enough  people  on  the  site 
to  give  the  Commissioners  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  their 
bickering  and  rapacity  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  idea  got  abroad 
in  advance  of  the  official  choice,  that  here  was  to  be  the  mighty 
"  Capital,  and  therefore  lands  and  lots  had  been  matters  of  con- 
siderable speculation. 

Few  who  had  passed  the  ferry  at  Georgetown,  and  beheld  the 
sight  from  the  opposite  hills  of  Virginia,  could  fail  to  have 
marked  the  breadth  of  the  picture,  and  the  strong  colors  in  the 
ground  and  the  environing  wall  of  wooded  heights,  which  rolled 
back  against  the  distant  sky,  as  if  to  enclose  a  noble  arena  of 
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landscape,  fit  for  the  supreme  deliberations  of  a  continental 
nation. 

Dropping  down  from  those  heights  by  stately  gradations,  over 
several  miles,  to  a  terrace  of  hills  in  the  middle  ground,  the 
foreground  then  divided,  parallel  with  the  eye,  into  a  basin  and 
a  plateau.  The  plateau  on  the  right  showed  one  prominent  but 
not  precipitous  hill,  with  an  agreeable  slope,  at  the  back  of 
which  the  Potomac  reached  a  deep,  supporting  arm,  while 
around  the  base  meandered  a  creek  that  changed  course  when 
half-way  advanced,  and  then  flowed  to  the  left,  parallel  with 
knolls,  straight  through  the  plain  or  basin, — defining  to  the 
inspired  eye,  as  plainly  as  revelation,  the  avenues,  grades,  and 
commanding  positions  of  a  city. 

As  such,  Washington  must  have  builded  it  up  in  his  own 
formative  mind ;  for  many  a  time  he  had  passed  it  in  review. 
He  did  not  require  to  take  note  of  the  shiftless  slave  farms  for 
which  the  ground  had  been  already  broken.  Where  yonder 
orchard  grew,  he  saw  the  Executive  Mansion,  with  its  grounds 
extending  down  to  the  river-side  cottage  of  that  curmudgeon 
Scotch  planter  who  was  to  be  among  the  last  to  say  words  of 
impudence  to  the  father  of  the  city.  Where  the  pleasant  hill 
swelled  up  to  the  clear  skies  in  the  night,  Washington  saw  the 
spiritual  outlines  of  the  fair  white  Capitol,  soon  to  be  embodied 
there.  Flowing  down  into  the  plain,  and  extending  back  over 
the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  he  realized  the  lower  and  the  upper  city, 
on  which  a  circle  of  villas  in  the  higher  background  should 
some  day  look  down  ;  and  all  the  undulating  space  between  the 
blue  heights  of  Georgetown,  from  the  river  back  to  the  table- 
land, should,  by  another  century,  smoke  with  population,  wor- 
ship with  bells,  and  march  with  music  to  honor  the  founder  of 
this  virgin  Capital. 

Having  named  the  three  civil  Commissioners  to  whom  Con- 
gress— wiser  than  Congresses  of  a  later  period — committed  the 
business  of  Capital-making,  Washington  set  out  from  Philadel- 
phia, to  confer  with  them  on  the  spot. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Maryland  roads  in  those  days,  in  March, 
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that  the  President  drove  down  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
instead  of  crossing  the  Susquehanna,  and  was  ferried  over  from 
Rockhall  to  Annapolis.  At  the  latter  place,  he  rested  all  Sat- 
urday, receiving  hospitality  ;  and,  on  Sunday,  continued  his 
journey  by  Queen  Ann  to  Bladensburg,  where  he  dined  and  slept. 
Next  morning  he  took  breakfast  at  Suter's  tavern,  a  one-story 
frame  in  Georgetown, — having  occupied  one  week  in  fatiguing 
and  perilous  travel  from  Philadelphia. 

From  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  Washington  could  look 
over  the  half-uncultivated  tract,  where  the  commissioners  had 
plotted  a  part  of  their  surveys  for  the  Federal  City,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  was  then  a  path  through  an  older  swamp  from 
Georgetown  to  Carrollsburg. 

On  Tuesday,  a  misty  and  disagreeable  day,  Washington  rode 
out  at  seven  o'clock,  with  David  Stuart,  Daniel  Carroll,  and 
Thomas  Johnson,  the  three  Commissioners,  and  with  Mr. 
Andrew  Ellicott  and  Major  L'Enfant,  who  were  surveying  the 
grounds  and  projecting  the  streets  of  the  city.  "  I  derived  no 
great  satisfaction,"  says  Washington,  "  from  the  review,"  and 
this  we  can  readily  suppose  from  our  present  knowledge  of 
what  might  be  the  condition  of  the  soil  of  the  District  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  on  a  damp  day,  wfcli  the  landholders  of 
Georgetown  and  Carrollsburg  contending  with  each  other  by 
the  way,  with  the  numerous  uninvited  idlers  pressing  after, 
and  the  crude  and  tangled  nature  of  the  region. 

That  night  at  six  o'clock,  Washington  endeavored  to  con- 
trive an  accommodation  between  the  Gcorgetowners  and 
Carrollsburgers,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he 
had  reason  to  designate  Davy  Burns,  the  Scotch  farmer  and 
father  to  the  future  heiress  of  the  city,  as  "  The  obstinate  Mr. 
Burns."  He  dined  that  night  at  Colonel  Forrest's,  with  a  large 
company.  The  next  clay,  the  contending  landholders  agreed  to 
Washington's  suggestions,  and  entered  into  articles  to  surren- 
der half  their  lots  when  surveyed  ;  and,  having  given  some  of 
his  characteristically  precise  instructions  to  the  engineers  and 
others,  the  President  crossed  the  Potomac  in  the  ferry-boat, 
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his  equipage  following,  and  dined  at  Alexandria,  and  slept  that 
night  at  Mount  Vernon,  his  homestead. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Washington  in  one  of  the  public  circles 
of  the  Capital  City,  representing  him  on  a  terrified  steed  doing 
battle-duty ;  but  a  local  treatment  of  the  subject  would  have 
been  more  touching  and  thoughtful ;  the  veteran  of  war  and 
politics,  worn  down  with  the  friction  of  public  duty  and  rising 
party  asperity,  riding  through  the  marshes  and  fields  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  brink  of  his  sixtieth  year,  to  give  the  foundling 
government  he  had  reared  an  honorable  home.  Could  a  finer 
subject  appeal  to  the  artist  or  to  the  municipality  of  Washing- 
ton ;  the  virgin  landscape  of  the  Capital,  and  this  greatest  of 
founders  of  cities  since  Romulus,  surrounded  by  the  two  engi- 
neers, the  three  commissioners,  and  certain  courteous  denizens, 
and  seeking  to  reason  the  necessities  of  the  state  and  the  pride 
of  the  country  into  the  flinty  soul  of  Davy  Burns,  that  successor 
of  Dogberry, — for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  magistrate  ? 

The  new  city  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  General  Washington 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  because  he  was  very  sensitive  as 
to  its  success ;  and  it  had  to  suffer  the  concentrated  fire  of  crit- 
icism and  witticism,  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  more 
serious  financial  adversity.  He  never  beheld  any  of  the  glory 
of  it ;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  responsible  for  it,  and  had 
settled  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  estates,  probably  weighed 
somewhat  upon  his  spirits  in  the  midst  of  that  light  repartee 
which  a  grave  nature  cannot  answer.  Greater  is  he  who  keep- 
eth  his  temper  than  he  who  buildeth  a  city.  That  Washington 
did  both  well,  the  latter  century  can  answer  better  than  the 
former.  The  extravagant  plan  of  Major  L'Enfant  has  not  beejj. 
vindicated  until  now,  when  the  habitations  of  one  hundred 
thousand  people  begin  to  develop  upon  the  plane  of  his  magnifi- 
cence. The  neighbors  of  General  Washington  had  no  capacity 
in  that  early  day  to  congregate  in  cities,  and  the  Federal  site 
had  to  wait  for  a  gregarious  domination  and  a  period  of  com- 
parative wealth.  It  is  yet  to  be  tested  whether  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  city  is  to  conduce  to  an  equally  Republican 
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rule  with  that  of  more  squalid  times ;  for,  New  York  excepted, 
Washington  is  now  the  dearest  city  in  America. 

The  trustees  of  the  Federal  City  in  whom  at  law  nominally 
reposed  the  conveyed  property,  were  Thomas  Beall  and  John 
M.  Gautt.  The  chief  owners  of  the  site  were  David  Burns, 
Samuel  Davidson,  Notley  Young,  and  Daniel  Carroll.  ; 

The  cost  of  the  ground  on  which  Washington  City  stands 
was  truly  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  remarkable  expen- 
ditures of  the  years  1871,  '72,  '73. 

The  few  property-holders  agreed  to  convey  to  the  Government 
out  of  their  farm-lands  as  much  ground  as  would  be  required 
for  streets,  avenues,  public-building-sites,  reservations,  areas, 
etc.,  and  to  surrender,  also,  one-half  of  the  remaining  land,  to 
be  sold  by  the  United  States  as  it  might  deem  fit, — receiving, 
however,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  acre  for  the 
public  grounds,  but  nothing  for  the  streets.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  through  its  three  commissioners,  was  to  plot 
out  the  Federal  City  in  the  first  place,  delineating  all  the 
grounds  required  for  buildings  and  reservations,  and  surveying 
the  parts  to  be  inhabited.  It  was  then  to  divide  these  inhab- 
itable lots  equally  between  itself  and  the  landholders,  and  sell 
its  own  lots  when,  and  on  what  prices  and  terms,  it  pleased, 
and,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  to  make  its  payments 
for  the  national  grounds  and  reservations. 

In  this  way  the  Government  took  seventeen  great  parcels  of 
ground  out  of  the  general  plan,  such  as  now  surround  the 
Capitol,  the  President's  House,  etc.,  and  the  same  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  forty-one  acres.  At  sixty-six  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents  per  acre,  this  yielded  to  the  farm-holders  thirty- 
six  thousand  ninety-nine  dollars, — a  very  small  sum  indeed  if , 
we  compute  interest  upon  it,  and  subtract  principal  and  inter- 
est from  the  present  value  of  the  ground. 

The  building  lots  assigned  to  the  Government  numbered  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  amount  of  sales  of 
these  lots,  up  to  the  year  1834,  was  seven  hundred  forty-one 
thousand  twenty-four  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  and  an  assess- 
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ment  upon  the  unsold  lots,  made  at  that  time,  brought  the 
Government's  share  up  to  eight  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Besides  this  handsome  speculation,  the  State  of  Virginia  voted 
to  the  Government  the  sum  of  one  hundred  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  seventy-two  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  a  concession  for  planting  the  great  city  on  their  bor- 
ders. With  equal  courtesy,  the  Government  gave  away  a  great 
many  lots  to  such  institutions  as  the  Columbian  and  George- 
town Colleges,  and  the  "Washington  and  St.  Vincents  Orphan 
Asylums ;  and  it  also  squandered  many  lots  upon  less  worthy 
solicitors,  giving  a  depot  site  away  to  a  railway  company  in 
1872,  which  was  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  entire  area  included  under  the  above  agreement,  there 
were  seven  thousand  one  hundred  acres,  with  a  circumference 
of  fourteen  miles.  The  uneven  plain  of  the  city  extended  four 
miles  along  the  river,  and  averaged  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  streams  were  the  Tiber,  which  divided  the 
plain  nearly  equally ;  James'  Creek,  emptying  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Eastern  Branch ;  and  Slash  Run,  emptying  into  Rock 
Creek.  These  streams  still  preserve  the  names  they  received 
long  before  the  Capital  was  pitched.  The  first  dedicatory  act 
was  to  fix  the  corner-stone  at  Jones'  Point,  near  Alexandria. 
James  Muir  preached  the  sermon,  Daniel  Carroll  and  David 
Stuart  placed  the  stone,  and  the  Masons  of  Alexandria  per- 
formed their  mystic  rites. 

A  glimpse  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  at  that  day  (1791) 
will  complete  the  impression  we  may  derive  on  thus  revisiting 
the  nearly  naked  site  of  the  "  Federal  Seat."  Virginia  led  all 
the  states  with  nearly  seven  hundred  fifty  thousand  people ; 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  combined  did  little  more  than 
balance  Virginia  with  four  hundred  thirty-four  thousand  and 
three  hundred  forty  thousand  respectively.  North  Carolina 
outweighed  Massachusetts  with  three  hundred  ninety-four  thou- 
sand to  the  Bay  State's  three  hundred  seventy-nine  thousand. 
All  the  rest  of  New  England  displayed  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand population.      South  Carolina   and    Georgia    with  three 
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hundred  thirty  thousand  people  together,  were  inferior  to 
Maryland  and  Delaware  together  by  fifty  thousand.  There 
were  only  two  Western  States,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  whose 
one  hundred  eight  thousand  people  lacked  seventy-five  thousand 
of  the  population  of  New  Jersey  and  altogether,  four  millions 
of  Americans  were  watching  with  various  human  expressions 
the  puzzle  of  the  capital  town.  Such  was  the  showing  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1790,  but  by  the  year  1800,  when  the  infant  city  was 
occupied  by  its  government,  the  country  was  one  third  greater 
in  inhabitants.  It  was  not  until  1820  that  any  state  passed 
Virginia,  but  in  1830  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had 
bidden  her  good-bye. 

The  Capital  was  staked  out  the  year  after  Franklin's  death, 
thirty  years  before  the  death  of  George  III,  in  Goethe's  fifty- 
second  year  and  Schiller's  thirty-second,  sixteen  years  before 
the  first  steamboat,  two  years  before  Louis  XVI  was  guillo- 
tined, when  Louis  Phillipe  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  while 
Count  Rochambeau  was  commander  of  the  French  army,  two 
years  after  Robespierre  became  head  deputy,  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  while  George  Stephenson  was  a 
boy  of  ten,  the  year  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Aden  Smith, 
the  year  John  Wesley  and  Mirabeau  died,  two  years  before 
Brissot  was  guillotined,  in  Napoleon's  twenty-second  year, 
the  year  before  Lord  Nott  died,  the  year  Morse  was  born  and 
Mirabeau  was  buried,  in  the  third  year  of  the  London  Times, 
just  after  Lafayette  had  been  the  most  powerful  man  in  France, 
three  years  before  the  death  of  Edward  Gibbon,  while  Warren 
Hastings  was  on  trial,  in  Burke's  sixty-firs.t  year  and  Fox's 
forty-second  and  Pitt's  thirty-second,  three  years  after  the  death 
of  Chatham,  in  the  Popedom  of  Pius  VI,  while  Simon  Bolivar 
was  a  child  eight  years  old,  the  year  Cowper  translated  Homer, 
and  in  Burns'  prime. 
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THE   JOB   OF   PLANNING  THE   FEDERAL   CITY. 

According  to  the  whole  of  many  authorities  and  a  part  of 
all,  the  city  of  Washington  itself  was  a  scheme  and  the  public 
buildings  severally  were  sown  in  corruption.  That  they  have 
been  raised  in  incorruption,  however,  is  clear  to  the  cheerful, 
patriotic  mind ;  for  the  Capitol  is  the  ornament  in  some  manner 
of  nearly  every  American  dwelling.  The  White  House  is  the 
most  beautiful  building  in  the  world  to  a  politician  aspiring 
toward  it.  Thousands  of  people  would  be  glad  to  get  as  much 
as  a  hand  in  the  Treasury  or  even  a  name  in  the  Pension  office. 

These  buildings  make  a  continuous  romance  in  respect  to 
their  design,  construction,  and  personal  associations.  In  their 
day  they  were  esteemed  the  noblest  edifices  on  the  continent, 
and  educed  praise  even  from  such  censorious  strangers  as  Mrs. 
Trollope.  To  this  day  the  Capitol  and  President's  house 
remain  as  they  were  exteriorly,  the  same  in  style  and  propor- 
tions, and  the  additions  to  the  Capitol  have  been  made  consistent 
with  the  old  elevation.  The  public  is  better  satisfied  with  the 
Capitol  from  year  to  year,  and  many  men  of  culture  and  travel 
even  prefer  the  old  freestone  original  edifice  to  the  spacious 
and  costly  marble  wings.  The  President's  House  has  lost 
somewhat  of  its  superiority  as  a  residence,  owing  to  the  pro- 
gress made  in  household  comforts  during  the  last  half  century, 
but  it  is  still  admired  by  the  visitor  for  the  extent,  harmony, 
and  impressiveness  of  its  saloons.  Both  buildings  and  the  city 
as  well  invite  at  this  day  our  inquisitiveness  as  to  how  the 
young  republic  became  posssesed  of  architects  and  engineers  of 
capacity  equal  to  such  ample  and  effective  constructions. 
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The  material  for  this  inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  the  journals 
and  letter  books  of  the  early  commissioners  of  the  Federal  City, 
which  are  kept  on  the  crypt  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  are  partly 
indexed.  The  personal  story  oi  the  early  architects  must  be 
obtained  by  family  tradition  and  partly  by  recollection.  The 
printed  documents  of  congress  continue  the  story  of  those  con- 
structions to  our  own  day,  but  many  of  them  are  rare  and  some 
missing,  because  the  Capitol  has  been  three  times  devastated 
by  fire  which  twice  chose  the  library  as  the  point  ot  attack. 

Let  us  first  note  the  lives  of  the  planners  of  the  city  itself. 

They  assembled  at  Georgetown  with  tents,  horses,  and 
laborers,  and  proceeded  to  plot  the  city  upon  the  site,  while  the 
commissioners,  acting  for  the  executive,  raised  and  supplied 
the  money,  dealt  with  the  owners  of  the  ground  and  negotiated 
with  quarrymen,  carters,  and  boat  owners.  Every  step  was  a 
matter  of  delicacy,  and  conflicts  were  frequent  between  all  par- 
ties. A  high  degree  of  personal  independence  prevailed  in  the 
late  colonies  and  in  military,  political,  and  professional  life, 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  sensitiveness  and  jealousy. 

The  commissioners  had  little  consonance  of  temperament 
with  the  professional  men,  many  of  whom  were  foreigners,  and 
both  had  reason  to  dislike  the  natives  who  began  by  craving  the 
boon  of  the  city,  and  ended  by  showing  all  the  forms  of  queru- 
lousness  and  discontent  which  rise  from  excited  avarice. 

First  in  consideration  is  the  man  out  of  whose  mind  and  art 
were  drawn  the  design  of  Washington  city  as  we  find  it  still. 
Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  was  born  in  France,  1755,  and  made  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  French  provincial  forces.  Touched  at  an 
early  period  in  the  American  revolution  with  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Colonies  and  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  new 
world  for  a  young  officer  and  engineer  he  tendered  his  services 
in  the  latter  capacity  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1777. 
He  received  his  wish  and  the  appointment  of  Captain  of  Engi- 
neers February  18,  1778.  At  the  siege  of  Savannah  he  was 
wounded  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  cure  he  took  a 
position  in  the  army  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Washington 
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and  was  promoted  Major  of  Engineers  May  2,  1873.  Hence 
the  rank  with  which  he  descends  to  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  L'Enfant  commended  himself 
to  Jefferson  who  almost  monopolized  the  artistic  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  first  administration,  and  as  the  project  for  a 
Federal  city  developed  L'Enfant  was  brought  into  very  close 
relations  with  President  Washington.  The  artistic  and  the 
executive  mind  rarely  run  parallel,  however,  and  very  soon 
"Washington  heard  with  indignation  that  L'Enfant,  enamored 
of  his  plan  of  the  city,  had  refused  to  let  it  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  an  incitement  and  directory  to  purchasers.  The 
excuse  of  L'Enfant  appears  to  have  been  that  if  acquainted  with 
tho  plan  speculators  would  build  up  his  finest  avenues  with 
unsuitable  structures.  Washington's  letter  displays  both  the 
ability  and  weakness  of  his  architect  and  engineer : 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  he  says,  "  that  men  who  pos- 
sess talents  which  fit  them  for  peculiar  purposes  should  almost 
invariably  be  under  the  influence  of  an  untoward  disposition  *  *. 
I  have  thought  that  for  such  employment  that  he  is  now  engaged 
in  for  prosecuting  public  works  and  carrying  them  into  effect. 
Major  L'Enfant  was  better  qualified  than  any  one  who  had  come 
within  my  knowledge  in  this  country  or  indeed  in  any  other 
I  had  no  doubt  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  the  light  in  which 
he  considered  himself." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  eight  months 
after  Jefferson  instructed  L'Enfant  as  follows  : 

"  You  are  directed  to  proceed  to  Georgetown  where  you  will 
find  Mr.  Ellicott  in  making  a  survey  and  map  of  the  Federal 
territory."  Jefferson  then  distributed  the  responsibility  by  pre- 
scribing as  L'Enfant's  duty  "  to  draw  the  site  of  the  Federal 
town  and  buildings."  He  was  to  begin  at  the  Eastern  Branch 
and  proceed  upwards,  and  the  word  "  Tyber  "  is  used  thus  early 
in  the  history  of  the  city  as  applying  to  the  celebrated  creek  of 
that  name,  long  afterwards  the  eye-sore  of  the  city. 

As  between  the  immortal  patron  of  the  new  city  and  the  poor 
military  artist  posterity  will  expend  no  sympathies  upon  L'Enfant, 
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but  there  was  probably  a  provincial  hardness  amongst  the  Com- 
missioners and  a  want  of  consideration  for  the  engineers,  for 
even  "  Ellicott,"  also  a  man  of  uncommon  talents  in  his  way 
and  of  a  more  placid  temper,  was  incensed  at  the  slights  put 
upon  him. 

Jefferson  wrote  to  L'Enfant  Nov.  21, 1791,  that  he  must  not 
delay  the  engraving  of  his  map  by  over  nicety  and  thus  spoil 
the  sale  of  town  lots,  which  it  appears  brought  as  good  prices 
without  the  map  as  with  it ;  for  he  had  written  in  October  that 
"  the  sales  at  Georgetown  were  few  but  good."  They  averaged 
two  thousand  four  hundred  the  acre. 

The  Map  was  not  produced,  however,  and  his  appeals  over  the 
heads  of  the  Commissioners  on  points  of  difference  were  decided 
against  the  artist.  His  task  lasted  but  one  year  and  was 
abruptly  terminated  March  6th,  1792,  as  the  following  letter  of 
Jefferson  to  the  Commissioners  shows  : 

"  It  having  been  found  impracticable  to  employ  Major  L'Enfant 
about  the  Federal  City  in  that  degree  of  subordination  which 
was  lawful  and  proper,  he  has  been  notified  that  his  services 
are  at  an  end.  It  is  now  proper  that  he  should  receive  the 
reward  of  his  past  services  and  the  wish  that  he  should  have 
no  just  cause  of  discontent  suggests  that  it  should  be  liberal. 
The  President  thinks  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  but  leaves  the  determination  to  you.  Ellicott 
is  to  go  on  and  finish  laying  off  the  plan  on  the  ground  and  sur- 
veying and  plotting  the  district." 

L'Enfant's  reputation  and  acquaintance  were  such  that  he 
might  have  done  the  new  city  great  injury  by  taking  a  position 
to  its  detriment,  and  Washington  wrote  that  "  the  enemies  of 
the  enterprise  will  take  the  advantage  of  the  retirement  of 
L'Enfant  to  trumpet  the  whole  as  an  abortion."  It  appears, 
however,  that  L'Enfant  was  loyal  to  the  Government  and  the 
city,  for  he  lived  on  the  site  and  in  the  neighborhood  all  his  days, 
and  several  times  afterwards  came  under  the  notice  of  the  exec- 
utive and  was  a  baffled  petitionor  before  Congress. 

We  hear  of  him  in  1794  in  the  public  employment  as  Engi- 
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nccr  at  Fort  Mifflin  below  Philadelphia  and  after  a  long  lapse 
as  declining  the  Professorship  of  Engineers  at  West  Point,  July, 
1812. 

Christian  Hines,  referred  to  elsewhere,  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  Major  L'Enfant  many  a  time  wearing  a  green  surtout  and 
never  appearing  in  a  change  of  clothes,  walking  across  the  com- 
mons and  fields  followed  by  half  a  dozen  hunting  dogs.  Mr. 
Hines  reported  with  some  of  his  company  to  L'Enfant  at  Fort 
Washington  in  1814  to  do  duty,  and  that  officer,  who  was  in 
temporary  command,  filled  him  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  old  broadly 
hospitable  way  and  told  him  what  to  do. 

The  author  of  the  plan  of  the  city  led  a  long  and  melancholy 
career  about  Washington  and  died  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Digges  in 
Prince  George's  County,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Capital  he 
planned.  The  Digges  family  were  allied  to  the  Carrolls  of  Dud- 
dington,  and  had  pity  upon  the  military  gentleman  who  had  been 
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at  once  so  capable,  so  willful,  and  so  unfortunate.  The  banker 
Corcoran  has  a  distinct  remembrance  of  L'Enfant  as  he  lived,  a 
rather  seedy,  stylish  old  man  with  a  long  blue  coat  buttoned 
up  on  his  breast  and  a  bell-crowned  hat,  a  little  moody  and 
lonely  like  one  wronged.  He  wrote  much  and  left  many  papers 
which  Mr.  Wyeth  of  Washington  told  me  he  had  inspected. 
He  would  not  abate  a  particle  of  his  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment, being  to  the  last  as  tenacious  of  the  point  of  pride  as  when 
he  refused  his  maps  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  the  accessory 
of  the  auctioneer  and  the  lot  speculator.     The  Digges  farm  was 
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purchased  by  the  banker,  George  Riggs,  Esq.,  many  years  after 
L'Enfant's  death,  and  a  superb  stone  mansion  and  a  chapel  for 
■worship  were  erected  upon  the  pleasant  hill  where  the  architect 
of  the  ruling  city  sleeps.  In  the  garden  planted  by  the  Digges 
family  there  had  been  one  of  those  private  burial  grounds  not 
uncommon  in  Maryland  and  quite  common  to  Catholic  families. 
Amongst  the  people  who  closed  his  eyes  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
June,  1825,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Mr.  Riggs  says  that  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  Digges  family  committed  suicide  and  the 
negroes  buried  this  person  crosswise  to  L'Enfant's  body.  The 
leading  members  of  the  family  were  disinterred  afterward  and 
the  old  soldier  left  there  nearly  alone.  Some  measures  were 
suggested  for  giving  him  a  monument  at  the  time  I  made  these 
inquiries. 

L'Enfant's  judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  imagination,  but 
he  had  taste,  knowledge,  and  amplitude,  and  with  a  richer 
patron  than  the  American  Nation  might  have  made  a  more 
sounding  fame.  His  plan  of  the  Capital  City  is  gradually  vin- 
dicating itself  as  the  magnificent  distances  fill  up  with  buildings, 
and  the  recent  happy  expedient  of  parking  the  streets  has  made  it 
possible  to  pave  them  all  without  extraordinary  expense.  Such 
as  it  is,  the  city  is  irrevocably  a  part  of  his  fame.  One  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  he  drew  it  from  the  study  of  LeNotre's  work  in 
the  city  of  Versailles  and  in  the  forests  contiguous  to  Paris, 
where  aisles,  routes,  etc.,  meet  at  broad  open  carrefours  and  a 
prospect  or  bit  of  architecture  closes  each  avenue.  Washing- 
ton city  in  its  grand  plan  is  French  ;  in  its  minor  plan  Quaker. 
It  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia  griddled  across  the  city  of  Ver- 
,  sailles.  Anybody  who  will  look  at  the  design  of  the  house 
which  L' Enfant  built  for  Robert  Morris  at  Philadelphia  after  ho 
was  discharged  from  the  public  service, — that  house  which  so 
far  exceeded  the  estimates,  that  it  was  pulled  down  after  the 
ruin  of  Morris  and  the  materials  made  a  quarry  of — will 
observe  that  it  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  Mansard  and  the 
French  architects  of  the  seventeenth  contury.  Thus  the  French 
alliance  with  America  brought  to  our  shores  the  draughtsman 
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of  the  government  city,  and  few  men  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  define  so  absolutely  a  stage  for  historical  and  biographical 
movement.  As  L'Enfant  made  the  city  it  remains,  with  little 
or  no  alteration.  And  his  misfortunes  and  poverty  contrasted 
with  his  noblo  opportunity  will  always  classify  him  with  the 
brotherhood  of  art  and  genius,  and  make  him  remembered  as 
long  as  the  city  shall  exist. 

The  first  quarrel  which  L'Enfant  had  with  the  commission- 
ers related  to  the  destruction  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  ground,  the  aged  Daniel  Carroll,  who  had 
begun  to  build  a  great  brick  house  which  he  called  "  Dudding- 
ton,"  in  the  middle  of  New  Jersey  Avenue  right  under  the 
Capitol.  As  this  house  embarrassed  the  engineer's  much 
beloved  plan  and  assumed  for  itself  the  importance  of  a  public 
edifice,  L'Enfant  issued  an  order  for  its  demolition.  The  com- 
missioners protested  but  the  artist  gave  orders  to  his  Lieuten- 
ant, Isaac  Eoberdeau,  to  pull  down  the  structure  in  his  absence 
while  he  meantime  should  be  at  Acquia  Creek  where  he  had 
leased  the  quarries  of  Brent  and  Gibson.  Roberdeau  was 
stopped  by  Carroll  who  sent  a  courier  to  Annapolis  to  get  an 
injunction,  but  seeing  the  speed  the  Frenchman  was  making  in 
the  interval  Carroll  served  a  local  magistrate's  warrant  upon 
him.  When  L'Enfant  returned  and  found  his  orders  unfulfilled 
he  quietly  organized  a  gang  of  laborers  and  in  the  evening  these 
set  to  work  and  reduced  the  presumptuous  edifice  with  a  hearty 
diligence  which  led  to  a  shower  of  complaints  from  both  pro- 
prietors and  ■commissioners.  Carroll  proposed  to  sue  L'Enfant ; 
Roberdeau  was  discharged  and  the  artist  in  chief  kept  his  place 
only  two  months  longer.  The  Administration  directed  Dud- 
dington  House  to  be  reconstructed  as  it  was  before  but  in 
another  spot,  and  there  it  remains  to-day,  a  grim  old  relic  sur- 
rounded with  a  high  brick  wall  and  a  park  of  forest  trees. 

Andrew  Ellicott,  the  consulting  and  practical  engineer  of  the 
new  city,  was  a  native  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  English  father  emigrated  in  1730.  He  and  two  brothers 
had  moved  from  Pennsylvania  in  wagons  in  1772  and  started 
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the  town  of  Ellicott's  Mills  and  were  promoters  of  the  fortunes 
ol  Baltimore  and  enterprising  merchants,  manufacturers,  agri- 
culturists, and  inventors.  They  were  the  fathers  of  good  road 
building,  of  iron  rolling  and  copper  working  in  Maryland,  and 
inventors  of  many  useful  things,  such  as  the  wagon-brake. 
Andrew  Ellicott  was  in  the  prime  of  life, — thirty-seven  years 
old, — when  he  rode  out  with  Washington  to  inspect  the  embryo 
city.  Of  all  the  party  he  was  the  most  intellectual  unless  we 
except  L 'Enfant ;  for  although  a  Quaker  he  had  commanded  a 
battalion  of  militia  in  the  revolution,  and  it  gives  us  a  wonder- 
ing insight  into  the  resources  of  the  American  Colonial  mind 
to  find  that  this  companion  of  Franklin,  Bittenhousc,  and 
Washington  learned  the  elements  of  what  he  knew  at  the  little 
Maryland  milling  place  he  established. 

Ellicott  had  surveyed  portions  of  the  boundaries  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  executed  a  topographical  map  of 
the  country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  and  made  the  first  accurate 
measurement  of  Niagara  Falls.  He  had  besides  been  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature.  His  more  tractable  and  accom- 
modating disposition  secured  him  the  honor  of  finishing  the 
work  of  I/Enfant,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  paid  while  on  this 
service  five  dollars  a  day  and  his  expenses. 

In  1792  he  became  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States, 
laid  out  the  towns  of  Erie,  Warren,  and  Franklin  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  constructed  Fort  Eric.  In  1796  he  determined  the 
boundary  line  separating  the  republic  from  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions, and  for  many  years  subsequently  was  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  land  office.  His  acquaintance  and  corre- 
spondence were  with  the  most  eminent  people  of  his  day  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  in  1812  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  West  Point,  where  he  died  August  28,  1820,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six.  One  of  his  family,  Mr.  Jos.  C.  G.  Kennedy 
was  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  census  in  1860,  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  Washington.  Amongst  the  assistants  to 
run  the  lines  of  the  new  city  was  one  man  entitled  to  the  future 
consideration  of  all  his*  race,  Benjamin   Banneker,  a  negro. 
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He  was  at  this  time  sixty  years  of  age  and  a  native  of  Ellicott's 
Mills  and  the  protege*  of  the  family  of  Andrew  Ellicott.  He  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  large  man  of  noble  appearance 
with  venerable  white  hair,  wearing  a  coat  of  superfine  drab 
broad  cloth  and  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  and  to  have  resembled 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  honored  by  the  commissioners 
with  a  request  to  sit  at  their  table,  but  his  unobtrusive  nature 
made  him  prefer  a  separate  table.  He  was  not  only  consider- 
ately cared  for  by  these  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  with  his 
broad  encouragement  for  learning  and  ability  had  praised  an 
almanac  he  constructed,  and  the  black  man's  proficiency  in  the 
exact  sciences  had  given  him  a  general  reputation.  He  was 
sometimes  too  fond  of  a  glass,  but  made  it  a  matter  of  pride 
that  at  Washington  he  had  carefully  avoided  temptation. 
Banneker  died  in  1804,  and  his  grave  at  Ellicott's  Mills  is  with- 
out a  mark. 

Thus  much  for  the  makers  of  the  plan  of  the  city.  The  trials 
and  quarrels  of  the  architects  will  be  found  even  more  romantic. 

With  all  his  discouragements  concerning  it  Washington  kept 
up  the  gleam  of  belief  in  the  fortunes  of  his  namesake  city  and 
called  attention  to  it  in  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  his 
old  neighbor  Mrs.  S.  Fairfax.  To  the  latter,  who  was  in  England, 
he  wrote  the  year  before  his  decease  : 

. "  A  century  hence,  if  this  country  keeps  united,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  city  though  not  as  large  as  London  yet  of  a  magnitude 
inferior  to  few  others  in  Europe." 

Three  quarters  of  that  century  have  expired  and  Washington 
is  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people.  By  the  year 
1900  this  should  increase  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
At  the  time  Washington  wrote,  London  had  eight  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  ARCHITECTS  OP  THE  CAPITOL  AND  THEIR  FEUDS. 

The  first  architect  of  the  Capitol  in  the  proper  sense  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  was  Stephen  S.  Hallet,  whose  name  is  also  spelled 
Hallate.  About  this  gentleman,  whose  career  on  the  public 
buildings  was  very  brief,  no  recollections  and  scarcely  a  tra- 
dition prevails.  It  has  been  generally  said  that  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  John  Nash  of  London. 
It  is  apparent  however,  from  the  books  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  Hallet  was  a  Frenchman.  He  is  addressed  by  them  as 
Monsieur  Hallet  and  referred  to  by  them  as  a  French  artist. 
They  also  apologize  for  writing  him  a  letter  by  saying  that  the 
difficulty  of  making  explanations  between  themselves  and  him 
verbally  suggests  the  former  manner  of  communication.  Hal- 
let sent  his  plan  to  the  Commissioners  and  they  received  it  July 
17, 1792.  They  were  struck  with  the  evidences  of  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  and  invited  him  to  visit  the  spot  as  soon  as  he 
could.  These  were  the  old  Commissioners,  Johnson,  Stewart, 
and  Carroll.  It  appears  that  Hallet's  plans,  which  were  several 
in  number,  had  about  commended  him  as  the  author  of  the 
building,  and  he  was  employed  in  that  capacity  when  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, an  Englishman,  also  presented  a  plan  which  the  Commiss- 
ioners requested  him  to  lodge  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Philadelphia.  This  latter  plan,  although  drawn  by  an  amateur, 
affected  both  Jefferson  and  Washington  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
letter  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  Commissioners  requesting 
them  to  adopt  it  and  to  substitute  it  for  Hallet's,  but  to  do  this 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  possible  and  to  retain  Hallet  in  the 
public  service.     This  peremptory  order  probably  gave  the  Com- 
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missioncrs  much  relief  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  George 
Hadfiekl,  another  architect  who  wrote  twenty  years  later  to  the 
following  effect  : 

"  A  premium  had  been  offered  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  a 
building  lot  for  the  best  design  for  a  capitol,  at  a  time  when 
scarcely  a  professional  artist  was  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  ;  which  is  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  pile  of 
trash  presented  as  designs." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Monsieur  Hallet  received  in  a  cordial 
way  this  assurance  that  an  English  amateur  had  made  a  supe- 
rior elevation  to  his  own,  and  he  drew  again  and  again  designs 
while  Thornton's  were  also  amended  after  the  foundations  of 
the  Capitol  had  been  raised  to  the  ground  level.  The  situation 
was  further  embarrassed  by  Thornton's  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  where  he  came  into  conflict  with  his  prede- 
cessor in  an  administrative  as  well  as  a  professional  way.  Mr. 
Hallet,  in  deference  to  Jefferson's  suggestion,  was  employed  at 
four  hundred  pounds  per  year,  November  20, 1793.  More  than 
nine  months  previously,  on  April  5,  1793,  the  Commissioners 
wrote  to  Thornton  :  "  The  President  has  given  his  formal  appro- 
bation of  your  plan."  The  changes  in  Thornton's  design  were, 
however,  made  so  nearly  like  that  of  Hallct's,  particularly  as 
to  the  interior,  that  Monsieur  demurred  to  the  premium  being 
accorded  to  Doctor  Thornton.  Quarrels  ensued  and  Hallet 
withheld  his  drawings  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners 
June  28,  1794,  saying :  "I  claim  the  original  invention  of  the 
plan  now  executing  and  beg  leave  to  lay  hereafter  before  you 
and  the  President  the  proofs  of  my  right  to  it."  Thereupon 
the  Commissioners  demanded  the  plans  and  Monsieur  Hallet 
refused  to  surrender  them.  He  was  then  verbally  acquainted 
with  the  order  that  their  connection  with  him  had  ceased  and 
he  was  no  longer  in  the  public  service.  From  this  time  for- 
ward there  is  no  notable  mention  in  the  Commissioner's  books 
of  this  unfortunate  architect,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  traditions  respecting  him.  His  successor  was  George 
Hadfield,  who  continued  on  the  work  until  May  10,  1798.     Mr. 
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Hallet's  account,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pounds,  was  allowed  by  the  Commissioners. 

His  name,  however,  had  been  deposited  in  the  corner-stone 
as  one  of  the  architects,  and  subsequent  developments  have  in 
a  great  measure  vindicated  his  claim  as  a  principal  suggestor 
of  the  building.  About  seventy  years  after  his  disappearance 
from  the  public  view  a  son  of  B.  H.  Latrobe,  the  real  builder 
of  the  wings,  returned  to  Washington  Hallet's  drawings.  Mr. 
Clark  the  architect  passed  them  over  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress in  1873.  I  was  permitted  to  make  sketch  copies  of  Hal- 
let's plans,  and  Mr.  Clark  came  into  the  library  while  I  was 
drawing  from  these  plans  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  Hallet 
was  the  real  architect,  that  what  he  called  his  "  fanciful  plan  " 
had  been  borrowed  by  Thornton  and  changed  to  such  a  degree 
that  Hallet  was  overridden  in  the  premises.  He  called  my 
attention  to  this  memorandum  in  Hallet's  handwriting: 

"  A  grandplan  accompanied  this  (elevation)  which  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton sent  for,  together  with  my  plan  in  pencil." 

On  another  drawing  the  following  memorandum  in  Hallet's 
handwriting  appeared : 

"  Sketch  of  the  groundwork  :  part  of  the  foundations  were 
laid  by  sometime  in  August,  1793,  now  useless  on  account  of  the 
alterations  since  introduced.  s.  hallet." 

Other  drawings  by  Mr.  Hallet  were  endorsed  as  follows  : 

"  The  ground  floor  of  a  plan  of  the  Capitol,  laid  before  the 
board  in  October,  1703." 

"  Plan  of  the  ground  and  principal  floor  sent  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  board  in  July,  1793." 

Doctor  "William  Thornton  came  to  America,  like  Alexander 
Hamilton,  from  the  West  India  Islands.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
good  deal  of  amateur  talent,  and  his  introduction  to  Jefferson 
brought  him  to  live  on  the  Capitol  site  where  he  remained  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  would  appear  to  have  been  of 
an  officious,  buoyant,  persevering  disposition,  and  after  he  was 
relieved  as  Commissioner  he  gathered  together  models  and  curi- 
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osities  in  an  abandoned  hotel  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  general  Post-office,  and  these  curiosities  were  spared  at 
his  intercession  from  the  British  incendiary  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  Patent  Office  collection,  of  which,  while 
nominal  clerk,  Thornton  was  really  the  first  Commissioner. 
He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  first  race  track  at  Washington,1 
and  took  delight  in  blooded  horses,  entering  the  lists  with  the 
great  John  Tayloe,  the  chief  stock  breeder  and  the  richest  citi- 
zen of  the  District.  Dr.  Thornton  always  insisted  with  vehe- 
mence that  he  was  the  original  architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  no 
doubt  his  picture  of  the  elevations  brought  the  administration 
to  a  conclusion.  Jefferson  says  of  it :  "  The  grandeur,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty  of  the  exterior,  the  propriety  with  which  the 
apartments  are  distributed  and  economy  in  the  mass  of  the 
whole  structure  recommended  this  plan."  The  next  day  he 
says  that  Thornton's  plan  has  captivated  the  eyes  and  judgment 
of  all.  "  It  is  simple,  noble,  beautiful,  excellently  distributed, 
and  moderate  in  size.  *  *  Among  its  admirers  no  one  is  more 
decided  than  he  whose  decision  is  most  important,"  meaning 
Washington. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  was  held  in  great 
consideration  by  Washington.  He  had  been  stationed  at  the 
Court  of  France  and  was  known  to  have  a  fine  fancy  for  the 
arts  and  to  take  a  patron's  delight  in  the  legislative  edifices  of 
his  country.  We  can  get  an  idea  of  his  sentiments  on  art  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  April  10,  1791.     He  says: 

"  For  the  capitol  1  should  prefer  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
models  of  antiquity,  which  have  had  the  approbation  of  thou- 
sands of  years — and  for  the  President's  House  I  should  prefer 
the  celebrated  fonts  of  modern  buildings." 

A  controversy  sprang  up  amongst  the  architects,  which  out- 
lived the  life  of  Washington,  and  Thornton  was  put  upon  the 
defensive.  In  1804,  Mr.  Latrobe  addressed  a  report  to  Con- 
gress in  which  he  denounced  Thornton's  plan  and  animadverted 
with  some  severity  upon  the  principle  of  competition  for  designs 
of  great  public  buildings,  saying  that  "-A  picture"  was  not  a 
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plan,  and  intimating  that  Thornton's  work  in  the  premises  was 
merely  pictorial.  To  this  Thornton  rejoined  in  a  pamphlet,  of 
which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Congressional  Library, — a  purchase 
with  Mr.  Jefferson's  collection.     Thornton  says  : 

"  Mr.  Hallet  was  not  in  the  public  service  when  or  since  I 
was  appointed  commissioner,  which  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
September,  1794.  Mr.  Iladfield  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  work  at  the  Capitol,  October  15,  1795."  Thornton  says 
further : 

"  Mr.  Hallet  changed  and  diminished  the  senate  room,  which 
is  now  too  small.  •  He  laid  square  the  foundation  at  the  centre 
building,  excluding  the  dome ;  and  when  General  "Washington 
saw  the  extent  of  the  alterations  proposed  he  expressed  his 
disapprobation  in  a  style  of  such  warmth  as  his  dignity  and 
self-command  seldom  permitted.  *  *  *  Mr.  Hallet  was  desirous 
not  merely  of  altering  what  might  be  improved,  but  even  what 
was  most  approved.  He  made  some  judicious  alterations,  but 
in  other  instances  he  did  injury  *  *  *.  When  General  Wash- 
ington honored  me  with  the  appointment  of  commissioner  he 
requested  that  I  should  restore  the  building  to  a  correspondence 
with  the  original  plan." 

It  further  seems  that  Washington  addressed  the  commission- 
ers, Gustavus  Scott,  William  Thornton,  and  Alexander  White, 
February  27,  1797,  expressing  his  "  Real  satisfaction  with  their 
conduct,"  which  involved  an  endorsement  of  Thornton's  ideas. 

Mr.  Hallet's  first  design  for  the  capitol,  as  well  as  the  mod- 
ifications and  amendments  of  the  same,  show  that  he  was  an 
architect  of  very  perfect  knowledge.  Mr.  Clark,  as  we  have 
said,  the  architect  in  1873,  told  me  that  he  had  heard  that 
Hallet  was  a  pupil  of  Nash,  who  was  the  leading  English  arch- 
itect of  his  period.  Nash  was  born  in  London  in  1752,  and 
after  undergoing  a  course  of  training  in  his  profession  and 
practising  it  for  some  time,  withdrew  under  the  delusion  of 
speculation  and  lost  considerable  sums  of  money.  When  he 
returned  to  his-  profession  he  met  with  very  great  success  and 
opened  an  office  in  London  in  1792.     He  designed  and  con- 
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stfucted  numerous  splendid  mansion  houses  for  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  performed  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  street  improvements  in  the  British  metropolis. 
He  was  an  inventor  as  well,  and  in  1797  obtained  a  patent  for 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  piers  of  bridges, 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  credit  of  introducing  the  use  of 
cast-iron  girders.  His  work  in  London  lias  been  quite  cele- 
brated, including  the  fashioning  of  Regent  Street  and  its  beau- 
tiful blocks,  the  Langham  Place  Church,  the  Haymarket 
Theater,  the  terraces  in  Regent's  Park,  and  the  pavilion  at 
Brighton.  England  contains  many  superb  interiors  and  impos- 
ing mansion-houses  accredited  to  him,  and  he  lived  until  1835. 

It  would  be  interesting  only  to  architects  to  go  at  length 
into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  cleverness  of  Thornton's  origi- 
nal  plan,  of  Hallct's  plans  and  of  the  amended  Capitol  as  Ave 
see  it  to-day,  the  work  of  Latrobe  and  Bulfmch.  The  building 
has  received  the  general  approval  cf  the  public  sentiment,  and 
with  the  magnificent  marble  extensions  of  Mr.  Walter, — which 
are  a  pattern  with  the  old  Capitol, — is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
buildings  in  the  world.  Thornton's  original  design  of  the 
Capitol  had  but  one  dome,  a  great  eagle  in  the  pediment,  a  statue 
with  a  club  on  the  top  of  the  pediment  flanked  by  two 
female  statues  on  the  balustrade,  and  oak  or  laurel  encom- 
passed  the   rounded  top  of   the   chief  window  in  each  wing. 

The  original  plan  by  Hallct  placed  the  dome  outside  of  the 
rectangle  of  the  center  and  put  the  Senate  Chamber  in  that 
rotunda.  The  center  of  the  building  was  made  a  square  open 
court  with  a  covered  walk  around  the  sides  and  a  carriage  turn 
in  the  middle.  The  Supreme  Court  took  the  place  of  the 
subsequent  senate  chamber  and  the  Vice-President's  room  was 
semi-circular  and  facing  the  long  main  corridor  which  traversed 
the  edifice  lengthwise. 

It  would  appear  that  Hallet  was  in  Washington  until  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1795,  for  in  the  bunch  of  drawings  recently  consigned 
to  the  library  and  which  were  doubtless  sent  to  the  authorities 
by  Hallet   to  prove   his  right  to  the  premium — there  is  one 
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"  A  fanciful  plan  and  elevation  which  the  President  having 
seen  accidentally  in  September,  1793,  agreed  with  the  com- 
missioners to  have  the  Capitol  planned  in  imitation  thereof." 
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Ilallet's  "  Fanciful  plan  "  was  surmounted  by  a  dome  with 
drum  pillars  and  a  light  open  cupola.  Six  Doric  columns 
supported  the  center  which  upheld  a  curved  pediment  with  a 
large  eagle  in  the  tympanum,  and  below  were  four  standing 
colossal  figures  of  war,  peace,  justice,  and  time.  Three  col- 
umns flanked  the  portico,  which  had  four  doors  of  equal  size 
and  low  flights  of  steps.  Shallow  curtains  with  one  door  and 
one  window  connected  in  the  center  with  the  wings,  which 
consisted  of  a  basement  and  one  story.  The  basement  was  of 
stone  rusticated,  and  the  portico  above  had  four  Ionic  columns 
flanked  by  windows  flush  with  the  portico.  In  the  pediment 
of  each  of  the  wings  was  a  group  of  statuary,  of  half  a  dozen 
figures,  representing  war  and  peace.  In  the  recess  under  the 
porticoes  were  three  designs  in  relief  over  the  three  doors  which 
opened  upon  the  portico.  Ilallet's  "  Fanciful  plan  "  was  bor- 
rowed by  Thornton. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  present  state  of  the 
arts  and  the  unity  of  official  direction  in  this  country  prevent 
such  scandals  in  public  construction  as  attended  the  building  of 
the  old  Capitol.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  harmony  prevailed, 
and  dishonesty  was  often  charged  and  sometimes  proved.  The 
early  commissioners  accused  L'Enfant,  Roberdeau,  Baoroaf5 
and  others  of  circulating  on  the  spot  infamous  falsehoods  to 
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the  prejudice  of  our  character.  Hadficld  says  that  unfavor- 
able reports  were  taken  to  General  Washington  of  Thornton's 
ground  plan,  and  he  was  ignorantly  advised  to  retain  the  eleva- 
tions and  change  the  interior  plans.  The  corner  stone  had 
no  sooner  been  laid  than  "  squabbles  began ;  differences,  factions 
a,nd  broils  were  the  order  of  the  day."  The  contractor  for  the 
foundation  was  displaced  for  another  mason,  "  who  used  what 
is  called  the  continental  trowel,  which  was  wheelbarrows  tilled 
promiscuously  with  stones  and  mortar  and  emptied  on  the 
walls.  When  the  foundation  was  completed  or  nearly  so,  the 
whole  was  condemned  and  the  second  contractor  or  continental 
trowelist  was  dismissed." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  foundations  of  the  first  Capitol 
were  condemned  and  obliged  to  be  rebuilt.  After  the  first 
3rop  of  commissioners  had  passed  away  it  was  found  that  at 
least  two  of  their  successors  were  short  in  their  accounts  or 
liad  kept  no  responsible  accounts  whatever.  Mr.  Hadficld,  to 
whom  we  shall  come  directly,  who  resided  in  the  city  until  his 
leath  and  lived  to  see  the  reconstruction  of  the  wings,  published 
it  the  time  a  dignified  criticism  upon  the  edifice  with  these 
admissions : 

"  The  proper  way  to  have  built  the  Capitol  was  to  have 
offered  an  adequate  sum  to  the  most  eminent  architect  in  any  of 
ihe  European  cities,  to  furnish  the  design  and  working  drawings, 
also  a  person  of  his  own  choice  to  superintend  the  work.  In 
that  case  the  Capitol  would  have  been  long  ago  completed  and 
for  half  the  sum  that  has  been  expended  on  the  present  wreck." 

The  second  architect  in  order  is  Mr.  Hadfield,  an  Englishman 
ivho  had  been  requested  to  come  to  this  country  and  give  some 
responsibility  to  the  work  on  the  public  buildings.  He  received 
:he  endorsement  of  that  undoubted  genius,  Latrobe,  who 
miployed  him  between  1803  and  1817  after  the  commissioners 
:iad  cast  him  off,  and  he  bore  testimony  that  Hadfield  had 
'  talent,  taste,  and  knowledge  of  art."  Mr.  Hadfield  left  behind 
lim.  abiding  proofs  to  the  same  effect  in  the  City  Hall  and  in  the 
two    remaining   department    buildings  which  he    constructed 
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"  Of  brick  in  the  Ionic  order  with  freestone  basements,"  two 
on  each  side  of  the  President's  house,  namely,  Treasury  and 
State,  War  and  Navy  buildings.  He  could  agree  with  the  com- 
missioners but  a  short  time,  one  of  whom  was  Thornton  afore- 
said, and  instead  of  discharging  Hadfield  courteously  it  appears 
by  their  minutes  that  on  May  10,  1798,  they  gave  notice  to  a 
citizen,  Mr.  William  Brent,  to  tell  Hadfield  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  their  employ.  Hadfield  died  in  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary, 1826.  His  successor  was  James  Hoban,  who  must  have 
then  lived  elsewhere,  probably  in  Maryland,  where  he  had 
married,  for  he  was  ordered  May  28,  1798,  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  Capitol,  to  remove  to  the  city,  and  to  occupy 
Hadfield's  house,  or  if  he  did  not  get  it  to  charge  his  rent  in 
some  other  dwelling  to  the  Government. 

At  this  time  Hoban  was  architect  of  the  President's  house 
as  well  as  of  the  Capitol,  and  he  was  allowed  for  the  moment  to 
draw  his  full  salary  on  both  buildings.  He  received  a  hundred 
guineas  a  year  for  his  subsequent  attention  to  the  President's 
house.  Hoban  was  a  native  of  Kilkenny  County,  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  and  taught  the  profession  of  an  architect  at  Dub- 
lin. His  living  grand-son,  James  Hoban,  is  possessed  of  a  medal 
awarded  to  the  architect  by  the  Dublin  Society,  for  the  best  style 
of  ornamental  brackets.  In  1780,  Hoban,  still  unmarried,  sailed 
from  Ireland  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  where  he  settled  and  soon 
received  employment  on  the  public  and  private  constructions  of 
the  place.  South  Carolina  has  had  the  honor  of  furnishing 
two  architects  and  a  sculptor  to  Washington,  Hoban,  Robert 
Mills  and  Clark  Mills. 

At  the  conception  of  the  Capital  City,  Mr.  Laurens  (Henry 
Laurens,  long  a  State  captive  in  the  tower  of  London)  gave 
Hoban  a  letter  of  recommendation  to.  Washington.  He  speed- 
ily drew  the  prize  for  the  President's  palace  and  was  employed 
to  construct  it,  which  he  did  with  equal  particularity,  stability, 
and  speed,  so  that  it  was  habitable  in  1799.  It  is  traditional 
in  the  Hoban  family  that  President  Washington  took  exception 
to  the  style  and  proportions  of  the  White  House  as  inviting 
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criticism  from  severe  Republicans,  but  that  he  gave  up  the  point 
to  the  architect.  It  was  revived,  however,  by  Jefferson,  of 
whom  Tom  Moore,  Hoban's  poet  countryman,  wrote  in  1803 : 
"  The  President's  House,  a  very  noble  structure,  is  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  philosophical  humility  of  its  present  possessor, 
who  inhabits  but  a  corner  of  the  mansion  himself  and  abandons 
the  rest  to  a  state  of  uncleanly  desolation.  This  grand  edifice 
is  encircled  by  a  very  rude  paling  through  which  a  common 
rustic  hill  introduces  the  visitors  to  the  first  man  in  America." 
As  an  instance  of  the  boorish  feeling  prevailing  between  the 
Commissioners,  citizens,  and  architects,  we  may  mention  that 
David  Burns,  who  owned  a  large  part  of  the  ground  taken  up 
by  the  city,  resisted  the  opening  of  a  cartway  over  his  land  to 
haul  stone  from  the  landing  to  the  White  House,  and  also  threat- 
ened to  sue  the  Commissioners,  and  complained  of  Mr.  Hoban 
for  cutting  his  wood,  saying :  "  Such  persons  are  not  responsible, 
because  they  have  no  property  any  body  can  lay  hands  on,  but 
are  miserable  speculators  and  without  thrift."  Mr.  Hoban 
built  the  first  post-office  at  Washington  and  many  other  good 
buildings,  but  he  also  failed  to  please  the  civil  authorities  although 
he  reconstructed  the  White  House  after  1814  and  maintained 
his  influence  in  the  city  to  the  end.  Captain  Hoban  died  in  the 
year  1831,  possessed  of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  property, 
and  having  lived  a  comfortable  and  active  life.  He  was  at 
first  interred  in  the  old  graveyard  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  but 
the  remains  were  removed  at  a  later  date  to  N.  Olivet  ceme- 
tery on  the  Bladensburg  turnpike,  where  they  lie  at  present. 
He  left  an  efficient  posterity,  two  sons  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  another 
a  priest,  and  a  fourth,  James,  who  was  a  fine  Speaker  and  was 
United  States  Attorney  of  the  District  in  the  administration  of 
President  Polk.  Hoban's  residence  is  still  standing  at  this 
writing  on  F  street  in  the  rear  of  15th,  on  the  north  side,  a 
landmark  in  itself.  Sharp-gabled  and  very  decrepit,  and  point- 
ing toward  the  street.  He  married  after  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, and  his  wife  was  Miss  Seuell  of  Maryland.  He  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  and  those  who  most  distinctly  recall  him  at 
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this  day  arc  clergymen  like  Fathers  Lynch  and  McElroy. 
During  the  early  building  of  the  Capitol  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
Lenth all,  Blagden,  the  chief  stone  mason,  and  a  citizen,  Cocking, 
were  killed  upon  it.  The  stone  quarries  used  for  the  early 
public  edifices  were  at  Acquia  creek  and  at  Hamburg  near  the 
mouth  of  Rock  Creek,  the  latter  within  the  city  limits  ;  these 
quarries  for  stone  and  slate  were  purchased  outright  and  cost 
twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars.  The. 
since  celebrated  Seneca  stone  was  also  used  at  a  very  early . 
period  for  flagging  and  steps ;  the  former  cost  about  seven  dol- 
lars a  ton  and  the  latter  about  fifteen  dollars,  delivered. 

The  fourth  professional  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  one  of 
the  remarkable  men  of  the  country.  His  constructions  of  both 
a  public  and  private  character  are  numerous  at  Washington 
and  in  other  cities  of  the  country.  One  of  his  sons,  B.  II.  Latrobc, 
Jr.,  was  afterwards  made  engineer  of  location  and  construction 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  July  1,  1836.  He  was 
the  genius  of  that  great  mountain  highway.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  the  architect,  for  a  lawyer,  but  took  to  engi- 
neering, while  his  brother  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  educated  for  an 
engineer,  became  a  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  equally  celebrated. 
The  elder,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, May  1,  1767,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Latrobc,  a 
Moravian  clergyman  of  Huguenot  descent,  who  figured  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Moravian  establishments  in  England  and  as  an 
author  in  the  Church.  The  architect  was  educated  at  a  village 
near  Leeds,  at  the  Moravian  school  of  Weisky  in  Saxony  and  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  was  a  cornet  of  Prussian  Hus- 
sars, and  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  examining  all  the  public 
buildings  of  note  before  he  returned  to  England  in  1782.  He 
entered  the  office  of  Cockrell,  an  eminent  English  architect, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Clerkenwell  par- 
ish. The  death  of  his  wife  gave  him  such  desire  of  change  that 
in  1796  he  resolved  to  come  to  America  and  visit  an  uncle, 
Colonel  Antes.  The  ship  brought  him  to  Norfolk  where  by 
good  luck  he  fell  in  with  the  officer  of  customs  who  introduced 
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liimto  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  a  nephew  of  President  Wash- 
ington, which  led  to  his  visiting  Mount  Vernon  and  becoming 
one  of  the  fast  young  friends  of  that  father  of  the  Capital. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  was  then  rapidly  growing,  and  Latrobe 
designed  the  penitentiary  and  several  fine  private  mansions. 
In  1798  he  was  established  in  Philadelphia  where  he  built  the 
old  water  works  on  Penn  square  and  the  old  Banks  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Philadelphia,  and  he  also  designed  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  which  was  built  by  his  pupil,  Strickland.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  as  Latrobe  was  the  preceptor  of  Strick- 
land, Strickland  was  the  preceptor  of  Walter  and  Walter  of 
Clark.  As  Latrobe  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Hadfield 
there  has  been  a  close  succession  of  minds  of  the  same  order 
and  of  mutual  inspiration  at  work  on  the  Capitol  for  eighty 
years.  Few  buildings  in  the  world  have  commanded  the  ser- 
vices for  so  long  a  time  of  men  who  knew  each  other. 

At  Philadelphia  Latrobe  married  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Hazelhurst,  who  had  been  a  partner  of  Robert  Norris, 
the  early  speculator  in  Washington  lots  and  buildings.  Prom 
this  second  marriage  arose  the  two  eminent  sons  above  referred 
to.  Mr.  Latrobe  was  summoned  from  Philadelphia  to  be  sur- 
veyor of  the  Public  buildings  at  Washington  in  1803.  He  made 
a  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  to  this  effect : 
"  The  hall  in  which  the  house  of  Representatives  are  now  assem- 
bled was  erected  in  part  of  the  permanent  building.  I  am,  how- 
ever, under  the  necessity  of  representing  to  you  that  the  whole 
•  of  the  masonry  from  the  very  foundation  is  of  such  bad  work- 
manship and  materials  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
have  assembled  within  the  building  had  not  the  walls  been 
strongly  supported  by  shores  from  without." 

After  due  inspection  Mr.  Latrobe  reported  that  the  south 
wing  of  the  Capitol  required  rebuilding  from  the  very  founda- 
tion. He  also  resolved  upon  a  reformation  of  the  outer  plan 
and  a  very  thorough  change  of  the  inner.  This  led  to  the 
criticism  from  his  associate  Hadfield,  "  That  there  is  no  con- 
formity between  the  outer  parts  and  the  interior  of  the  Capitol, 
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the  original  designs  having  been  totally  disregarded."  Partic- 
ularly does  Hadneld  denounce  the  raising  of  the  entire  floor 
throughout  the  building  from  the  ground  story  to  the  principal 
order  over  the  casement,  excluding  the  light,  making  catacombs 
of  the  basement  and  turning  an  inferior  part  of  the  edifice  into 
the  superior  uses."  "We  may  regard  the  east  front  and  wings 
of  the  old  freestone  Capitol  in  mass  as  we  see  it  as  the  design 
of  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  had  sufficient  influence  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  make  him  modify  his  extravagant  praise  of  Thornton's 
design.  The  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts  of  that  admin- 
istration made  money  so  scarce  that  very  little  was  accom- 
plished beyond  finishing  the  interior  of  the  wings,  and  when 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  in  1814,  Latrobe,  who  was  then  absent  at 
Pittsburg  building  the  first  steamboat  to  descend  the  western 
waters  (jointly  with  Fulton,  Livingstone,  and  Nicholas  I.  Roose- 
velt, his  son-in-law  by  his  first  marriage)  hastened  back  to  the 
Capitol  and  took  charge  of  its  reconstruction  in  a  more  method- 
ical and  comprehensive  way  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
first  made  an  inspection  of  the  mined  building  and  reported 
part  of  the  walls  and  all  the  foundations  sound  and  the  more 
delicate  work  of  the  interior  little  injured  although  the  incen- 
diaries had  labored  all  night  to  make  the  devastation  complete, 
using  powder,  etc.,  of  their  rockets  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
Latrobe  who  designed  what  Madison  called  the  American  order  of 
architecture,  using  the  cotton  blossom,  the  tobacco  leaf,  and 
the  Indian  corn,  shaft  and  ear,  in  his  columns  and  capitals. 
He  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  Catoctin  and  London  hills  to 
find  quarries,  and  discovered  the  breccia  or  blue  mottled  mar- 
ble which  is  used  in  the  old  hall  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
corridors.  The  hall  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  Chamber, 
the  old  Supreme  Court  Room,  and  the  old  lobbies,  as  well  as  the 
ground  plan  of  the  two  wings,  were  Latrobe's  work.  He  also 
erected  St.  John's  Church,  the  Van  Ness  and  Brentwood  man- 
sions, the  arched  gate  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  was  conferred 
with  as  to  public  buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  La- 
trobe had  been  on  good  terms  with  the  commissioners  fourteen 
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years  when  President  Monroe  appointed  a  one-armed  Virginia 
Colonel,  Samuel  S.  Lane,  with  whom  he  soon  came  into  collis- 
ion, and  he  resigned  in  1817.  Removing  to  Baltimore  he  built 
the  noted  Cathedral  there  and  a  part  of  the  Commercial 
Exchange.  His  son,  Henry  S.  Latrobe,  had  been  sent  to 
New  Orleans  to  build  the  water  works  in  1811  and  died  there 
in  1817.  Following  him  upon  the  same  errand,  the  architect  of 
the  Capitol  met  with  the  same  fate  September  8,  1820. 

Mr.  Latrobe  has  left  behind  him  letters,  compositions,  con- 
structions, and  a  posterity  which  will  give  him  a  permanent 
fame  in  the  Republic.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man languages. 

The  fifth  architect  on  the  Capitol  was  Charles  Bulfinch,  the 
senior  of  Latrobe,  who  had  been  born  in  Boston,  August  8, 1763, 
the  son  of  a  physician.  He  saw  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
from  the  housetops  of  the  city,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1781.  Finding  life  in  a  country  house  distasteful  he  made  the 
tour  of  Europe  to  further  his  desire  to  be  an  architect,  and 
returning  to  Boston — he  married  his  cousin,  Hannah  Apthorp, 
and  became  at  the  same  time  a  constructor,  merchant,  and 
selectman.  It  was  he  who  laid  out  the  streets  and  filled  up 
the  marshes  of  Boston,  built  the  Boston  State  House,  and  was 
one  of  the  partners  to  dispatch  the  ships  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington to  the  Pacific  Ocean  whereby  Captain  Gray  discovered 
the  Columbia  River.  He  twice  failed  in  business,  once  by 
putting  up  Franklin  Place,  Boston,  on  too  ambitious  a  scale, 
and  again  by  the  endeavor  to  fill  up  the  Charles  River  marshes. 
His  work  is  plentiful  in  Boston,  as  in  the  Court  House  and  the 
North  and  South  Churches.  He  also  built  the  State  House  at 
Augusta,  Me. 

Bulfinch  made  the  acquaintance  of  President-elect  Monroe 
in  1816.  At  this  time  he  was  a  lame  man,  having  crippled 
himself  for  life  by  slipping  on  the  steps  of  Fanueil  Hall,  and  he 
was  visiting  Washington  and  other  cities  to  obtain  suggestions 
for  a  hospital  for   Boston.     President   Monroe   renewed  the 
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acquaintance  while  making  a  tour  in  the  East  subsequently, 
and  was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  Bulfinch's  buildings.  The 
architect  refused  to  take  Latrobe's  place  until  the  latter  had 
resigned  absolutely,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  complete  the  wings 
on  Latrobe's  plan  and  to  build  the  rotunda,  old  dome,  and 
library,  and  to  give  area  to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  built  too  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  by  putting  up  the 
glacies  and  architectural  terrace.  In  1880  when  the  Capitol 
was  virtually  completed,  Bulfinch  resigned  and  returned  to 
Boston,  where  he  died  April  15, 1844,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
lie  built  two  other  buildings  at  Washington,  the  church  for 
the  Unitarian  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  old 
penitentiary  at  Greenleaf  s  Point,  where  the  conspirators  were 
imprisoned,  tried,  and  hanged  in  1865. 

The  criticism  of  Hadfield,  already  twice  referred  to,  was  writ- 
ten in  1819  in  the  period  of  Bulfinch.  That  artist  throws  some 
light  upon  the  cost  and  style  of  the  edifice.  He  begins  by 
calling  it  "Avery  singular  building,"  ascended  by  ''uncouth 
stairs  in  the  south  wing."  The  plan  of  the  Representatives 
Hall,  he  says,  was  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  theater  near 
Athens  as  described  by  Stewart,  an  authority.  It  had  gained 
"  some  advantage  in  appearance  of  form  and  costliness  of 
materials  "  over  the  former  hall,  which  was,  however,  more 
consistent,  being  all  of  native  freestone.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  in  this  hall  were  executed  in  Italy"  and  are  a 
copy  from  the  capitals  of  the  well-known  remains  of  the  lantern 
of  Demosthenes  at  Athens.  Had  the  entire  columns  been  in 
Carrara  marble  they  would  have  cost  less  money.  Hadfield 
rebukes  the  coupling  of  the  form  center  columns,  the  screen 
between  the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  the  gallery  door,  and  the 
principal  entrance  crowding  each  other,  and  the  screen  of 
columns  on  the  south  side  of  the  hall,  which  "  would  be  better 
among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra." 

Such  criticisms  as  Hadfield's  lose  their  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  by  their  minuteness.  The  building  stood  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  complete  as  Bulfinch  left  it,  and  meantime 
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persons  of  every  quality  from  all  parts  of  the  world  bestowed 
their  encomiums  upon  it.  For  many  years  a  contest  raged 
about  the  difficulty  of  hearing  in  that  ambitious  domed,  column- 
encircled  Hall  of  Representatives,  but  no  portion  of  the  building 
is  more  admired  to-day,  and  perhaps  people  of  wisest  censure 
prefer  the  involutions,  quaint  workmanship,  economy  of  space, 
and  classical  simplicity  of  the  old  freestone  building  to  the 
marble  wings  which  are  modeled  upon  the  former  plan. 

The  old  Capitol,  including  the  works  of  art  which  belonged 
there,  cost  about  two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  covered  considerably  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground. 
It  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  four  inches  long,  seventy 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  old  dome,  and  the  wings  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet,  six  inches  deep.  These  dimen- 
sions show  a  sufficient  edifice  for  the  period  to  have  been  truly 
a  national  Capitol.  The  part  which  the  British  burnt  had  cost 
about  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  ;  to  restore 
those  parts  cost  about  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  ; 
the  freestone  center  cost  about  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  The  park  enclosing  this  old  Capitol  contained  about 
twenty-two  and  a  half  acres. 

Within  that  old  building  happened  all  the  contests  of  the 
first  social  civilization  of  the  Republic.  Every  room  and  lobby 
and  recess  of  it  is  full  of  reminiscence.  Attempts  are  now 
being  made  on  the  score  of  architectural  harmony  to  demolish 
it  and  erect  a  new  center  in  keeping  with  the  wings.  We  may 
hope  that  this  will  not  take  place  until  reverence  and  innova- 
tion, the  historical  and  the  artistic  spirit,  have  a  full  debate  on 
the  subject  in  which  the  country  can  take  sides. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Bulfinch  was  Robert  Mills,  who  was 
appointed  government  architect  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  1830. 
He  was  a  man  of  mediocre  talents,  whose  opportunities  allowed 
him  to  impress  himself  favorably  upon  the  country.  He  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
James  Hoban  in  1800,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years.     Mr. 
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Jefferson  introduced  him  to  Latrobe.  He  had  very  extensive 
employment  in  the  country,  and  constructed  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  mansions  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia ;  he  built 
the  second  Treasury,  of  which  the  facade  remains,  and  com- 
menced the  Patent  Office  and  the  general  Post-Office,  all  three 
of  which  retain  the  impression  of  his  style.  He  designed  the 
Washington  Monument,  made  a  design  for  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  built  the  Monument  Church  at  Richmond,  the  State 
Capitol  at  Harrisburgh,  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  was  the 
engineer  of  South  Carolina  when  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg- 
Railroad  was  constructed  between  1830  and  1884.  Mr.  Mills 
completed  Bulfinch's  work  on  the  Capitol  but  got  into  a  wrangle 
about  the  Patent  Office  which  led  to  his  removal.  He  long 
inhabited  a  tall  brick  house  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  Capitol 
Hill,  and  died  in  Washington,  March  3,  1855.  Mr.  Mills  had 
very  little  connection  with  the  Capitol  building,  and  for  twenty 
years  after  its  completion  there  was  nothing  more  of  architect- 
ure  except  a  wrangle  about  the  acoustics  of  the  Hall  of  Congress. 

New  states  were,  however,  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the 
increase  of  population  in  all  the  states  multiplied  Congressmen 
so  that  in  1850  it  was  determined  to  extend  the  old  wings  by 
greater  wings  named  "  extensions,"  to  be  constructed  of  more 
durable  materials  and  upon  the  original  plan.  Proposals  were 
invited  and  the  fortunate  architect  was  Thomas  W.  Walter. 

He  held  and  keeps  the  rank  of  the  foremost  classical  archi- 
tect in  America.  The  corner-stone  of  the  additions  was  laid 
by  President  Filmore,  July  4,  1851,  more  than  fifty-nine  years 
after  Washington  laid  the  south-east  corner  stone  of  the  old 
Capitol.  Mr.  Walter  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  4, 
1804,  and  was  the  son  Of  a  builder.  In  1819  he  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Strickland  and,  working  with  the  trowel,  supported 
himself  and  became  a  fair  artist  in  colors.  In  1830  he  became 
an  architect  on  his  own  account  and  the  following  year  designed 
Moyamensing  Prison.  His  plans  for  Girard  College  were 
accepted,  and  from  1833  to  1847  he  superintended  its  construc- 
tion, visiting  Europe  in  1838  to  make  studies  for  that  institution. 
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In  1843  the  Venezuelan  Government  employed  him  to  con- 
struct a  mole  and  port  at  LaGuayra,  and  from  1851  to  1865 
he  was  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  and  had  an  influence  in  the 
Treasury,  Patent  Office,  and  Post-Office  extensions.  Mr.  Walter 
was  accused  of  influencing  contracts  on  the  public  works 
in  Washington,  and  the  disposition  of  funds  on  the  Capitol  build- 
ing was  mainly  committed  to  an  able  engineer  officer,  Mont- 
gomery C.  Meigs. 

The  first  estimate  for  the  Capitol  extension  was  two  million 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  and  five  years  time. 
In  1856  Captain  Meigs  called  upon  Jefferson  Davis  for  two  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  said  that 
the  additional  cost  was  on  account  of  the  low  estimates  of  Mr. 
Walter  and  in  the  substitution  of  marble,  iron,  encaustic  tiles, 
etc.,  for  wood,  plaster,  and  stone.  And  he  added:  "I  have 
labored  faithfully  and  diligently  to  construct  this  building  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  last  for  ages  as  a  creditable  monu- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  this  time  in  this  country." 
At  that  time  the  expenditure  was  about  ninety  thousand 
dollars  monthly. 

Captain  M.  C.  Meigs  reported  in  August,  1856,  that  above 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended 
on  the  new  wings  up  to  that  time,  that  the  work  had  no  debts, 
and  that  everything  had  been  bought  for  cash.  The  Berkshire 
marble  shafts,  monolitho,  cost  one  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  and  the  shafts  for  the  corridors  of  the  south  basement 
two  hundred  dollars  each.  The  following  were  the  prices  of 
marbles  per  cubic  foot.  Massachusetts,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents ; 
Tennesee,  six  dollars;  Vermont  Green,  seven  dollars  ;  Potomac 
Breccia,  four  dollars  ;  Levant  from  Barbary,  five  dollars  ;  Italian 
Statuary,  seven  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents ;  Common  Italian, 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  Meigs  changed  Walters' 
design  somewhat,  putting  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  columns 
in  all  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Bricks,  from  all 
cities,  cost  from  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  nine  dollars  and 
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twelve  cents  per  thousand.     To  lay  the  bricks  cost  five  dollars 
and  eight  cents  per  thousand. 

The  cost  of  the  Capitol  extension  was  about  eight  million  dol- 
lars, of  the  new  dome  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  of  the  new  library  enough  additional  to 
make  the  entire  cost  upwards  of  ten  million  dollars.  Works 
of  art  and  ornaments  made  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars more.  The  extensions  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
by  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  each  exclusive  of  porticoes. 
The  whole  Capitol  has  therefore  cost  about  thirteen  million 
dollars. 


LOBBY    OF    SENATE,    CAPITOL,    WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER  T. 


THE   LOBBY  AND   ITS   GENTRY. 

The  word  "  Lobbyist,"  as  any  body  might  guess,  is  derived 
from  the  part  of  the  Capitol  where  people  go,  who  have  objects 
to  attain  on  the  floors  of  Congress  but  not  the  right  of  access. 
In  the  Latin  lobby  signifies  a  covered  portico-pit  for  walking, 
and  in  the  Capitol  at  "Washington  the  lobbies  are  long,  lofty, 
and  lighted  corridors  completely  enclosing  both  halls  of  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  four  sides  of  this  Lobby  is  guarded  by  door- 
keepers who  can  generally  be  seduced  by  good  treatment  or  a 
douceur  to  admit  people  to  its  privacy,  and  in  this  darkened 
corridor  the  lobbyists  call  out  their  members  and  make  their 
solicitations. 

The  lobby  at  "Washington  is  referred  to  by  the  architect 
Latrobe  as  early  as  1806.  He  explains  that  "  The  Lobby  of  the 
House  is  so  separated  from  it  that  those  who  retire  to  it  cannot 
see  and  probably  will  not  distinctly  hear  what  is  going  forward 
in  it.  This  arrangement,  he  says,  "  has  been  made  with  the 
approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  also 
under  the  advice  of  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  at  the  time 
when  the  designs  were  made.  It  is  novel,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  Lobby  now  subjects  the 
House  will  be  thereby  avoided." 

This  shows  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Washington  Lobby. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers  may  be  asking 
themselves,  what  kind  of  a  fellow  is  a  lobbyist  to  look  at  ? 

A  lobbyist  is  an  operator  upon  his  acquaintance,  his  wits, 
and  his  audacity.  Your  lobbyist  may  be  an  old  man,  whose 
experience,  a  plornb,  suavity  or  venerableness  may  recommend 
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him.  He  may  be  a  strong  man  in  middle  life,  who  commands 
what  he  is  paid  for  doing  by  a  knowledge  of  his  own  force  and 
magnetism.  He  may  be  an  adroit  young  man,  full  of  hollow 
profession,  who  dexterously  leads  his  victim  along  from  ter- 
race to  terrace  of  sentimentality,  until  that  dell  is  reached 
where  the  two  men  become  confederates,  and  may  whisper  the 
truth  to  each  other. 

The  average  lobbyist  must  seem  an  agreeable  man,  whether 
he  "be  so  or  no.  He  is  seldom  so  foolish  as  to  risk  a  quarrel 
for  no  end,  and  therefore  a  newspaper-writer  can  readily 
approach  him  and  learn  the  news, — there  being  a  tacit  truce 
understood  between  them,  by  which  the  writer  gets  his  news 
on  the  understanding  that  h«  will  give  trouble,  in  the  way  of 
revelations,  to  none  less  than  the  lobbyist's  principals.  The 
native  lobbyist  rather  likes  to  read  quick-witted  accounts  of 
such  operations  as  he  is  about,  and,  if  somebody  in  his  own 
line  other  than  himself,  be  described,  enjoys  the  matter  hugely. 

I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  having  it  suggested  to  me  that 
a  sketch  on  the  game  of  poker  as  played  at  Washington  might 
incidentally  trench  upon  a  character  of  lobby  influence  not  gen- 
erally understood.  The  intimation  that  I  received  was,  that 
certain  prominent  men  in  Congress  and  the  government  were 
very  fond  of  the  Western  game  of  draw-poker  ;  and  that  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  Lobby,  knowing  this  fact,  humored  the  incli- 
nation, and  played  a  losing  game  with  the  aforesaid  dignita- 
ries, in  order  that  the  acquaintance  might  be  closer,  and  the 
legislative  business  in  hand  easy  to  approach.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that,  if  you  can  deceive  a  man  into  believing  that  he  has 
plundered  you  at  cards,  he  feels  under  a  sort  of  chivalric  obli- 
gation ;  and  hence  a  strong  lobbyist  will  permit  himself  to  lose 
heavily  at  the  poker-table,  under  the  assumption  that  the  great 
Congressman  who  wins  the  stake  will  look  leniently  upon  the 
little  appropriation  he  means  to  ask  for.  As  the  appropriation 
is  sure  to  be  twenty-fold  the  loss  at  cards,  it  is  plain  that  the 
loser  really  plays  the  best  game  at  poker. 

On  this  occasion,  I  went  directly  to  a  couple  of  fellows  whom 
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I  knew  to  be  prime  hands  at  the  draw  game,  and  stated  to  them 
that  I  could  not  play  poker,  and  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  it 
sans  experience,  and  also  some  points  with  which  to  point  my 
article.  Both  men  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  proposition, 
and  while  one  sat  down,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  gave  me  some  inside  information,  the  other  slipped  off 
and  bought  a  book  called  "  The  American  Hoyle,"  which  he 
sent  to  me  under  the  frank  of  the  very  member  of  Congress 
who  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  article. 

Amongst  the  lobbyists  at  Washington,  is  one  very  agreeable, 
well-behaved,  and  most  learned  man,  who  is  on  excellent  terms 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  judges,  senators,  etc., 
at  the  Capital.  He  formerly  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  part- 
nership-at-law,  and  in  a  distant  state  was  quite  an  influence  in 
politics  and  at  the  bar.  I  believe  that  an  unfortunate  streak 
of  luck  came  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  by  which  he 
was  able,  upon  a  speculation,  involving  some  legislative  proceed- 
ings, to  make  very  much  more  money  in  a  short  space  of  time 
than  he  could  do  in  a  year  or  two  by  methodical  practice. 
Whatever  the  cause,  he  slipped  his  moorings  as  a  fair  lawyer, 
and  took  to  the  legislature  every  winter,  but  never  in  support 
of  any  small  matter.  His  propositions  were  all  imperial,  and 
to  hear  him  talk  you  would  think  his  ends  were  his  country's, 
his  God's,  and  truth's.  He  had  a  fine  way  of  talking  about 
"  The  equities,"  which  he  explained  to  be  something  superior 
in  morals  to  mere  points  of  law  and  evidence  ;  and,  with  his 
fine  grave  face,  suave  manner,  and  enormous  determination, 
he  never  failed  to  be  respectable,  and  I  always  wondered  how 
he  ever  could  fail.  Yet  he  always  did  fail,  that  is,  he  could 
inspire  sufficient  confidence  in  those  who  backed  him  with 
money  to  be  kept  at  Washington  from  year  to  year  at  their 
expense,  but  his  proposals  were  so  preposterous  ki  the  amount 
asked,  that  nobody  dared  to  vote  for  them. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  bound  to  New  York,  when  this  gentle- 
man was  discovered  to  have  the  adjacent  berth  to  mine,  and  to 
be  my  companion  in  those  agreeable  hours  one  spends  sitting 
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up  until  the  berth  shall  be  made,  the  lights  put  down,  and  the 
last  passenger  turned  in.  I  was  but  imperfectly  aware  of  his 
business  at  Washington,  where  he  had  always  addressed  me 
respectfully,  and  with  a  lazy  man's  privilege,  I  turned  to  him 
more  unguardedly  than  on  previous  occasions,  and  soon  found 
myself  under  the  glamour  of  a  very  remarkable  mind.  He  had 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  among 
associations  interesting  in  themselves,  and  the  grade  of  his 
acquaintances  was  high,  and  often  eminent.  He  was  President- 
making  on  this  particular  evening,  and  called  my  attention  to 
the  force,  record,  and  consistency  of  some  gentlemen  whom  I 
had  never  thought  of  in  association  with  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
As  he  proceeded  in  his  talk,  I  felt  a  luminous  mind  near  me  as 
truly  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  under  some  shining  orb.  His  lit- 
erary tastes  were  just  crude  enough  to  be  original  and  honest. 
His  acquaintance  with  men  was  that  of  one  who  never  took  a 
suggestion  but  he  gave  one  back  like  an  equal.  There  was 
bearing  in  the  man  also,  and  that  feeling  of  warm  interest  in 
my  youth  which  had  the  effect  to  make  me  feel  that  there  was 
something  to  pity  in  my  associate.  Without  any  clear  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  ever  been  wronged,  I  got  to  feel  that  his  desert 
had  been  unequal  to  his  aspiration,  and  imperceptibly  the 
impression  was  made  upon  me  that  he  had  lost  his  grasp  upon 
fortune  by  too  much  courage,  rather  than  by  the  abandonment 
of  his  friends  ;  for,  like  every  man  in  the  Lobby,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out,  he  placed  much  stress  upon  personal  fidelity.  You 
never  find  a  genuine  lobbyist  but  he  makes  it  a  point  of  honor 
that  friendship  is  the  last  manly  element  to  be  given  up,  and  I 
suppose  that  this  is  an  approximate  notion  to  that  older  relation 
we  express  when  we  say  that  there  is  honor  among  thieves. 
At  Washington  one  hears  much  more  of  loyalty  to  one's  friends 
than  of  loyalty  to  one's  country.  In  fact,  one  would  soon  become 
unpopular  in  that  promiscuous  society  by  affecting  any  undue 
or  juvenile  consideration  for  his  country.  They  expect  John 
A.  Bingham,  or  Daniel  Voorhces,  or  some  of  the  professional 
orators,  to  attend  to  that  kind  of  sentiment  exclusively. 
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Time  ran  on,  and  I  discovered  what  my  quondam  companion 
of  the  sleeping-car  was  working  his  brain  upon  during  the  pend- 
ing session.  He  had  a  fine  scheme,  based  upon  the  nicest  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  to  take  sixty  million  dollars  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  refund  the  cotton  tax.  I  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
suade myself  that  he  did  not  believe  he  was  engaged  in  a  highly 
meritorious  duty  in  seeking  to  have  that  cotton-tax  taken  out 
of  the  Treasury  and  refunded,  because,  as  he  expressed  it,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  equally  divided  on  the  subject,  and 
would  certainly  have  made  a  decision  as  he  argued  it,  except 
that  two  unjudicial  Justices  had  been  added  to  the  Bench  to 
anticipate  certain  railway  decisions,  and  were  not  to  be  relied 
upon  when  a  fine  point  of  law  and  honor  came  up.  The  sixty 
million  dollars  were  not  to  be  grossly  shoveled  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  my  friend  was  no  such  gross  disturber  of  the  revenues 
and  the  tax-scale.  Like  every  other  lobbyist,  he  preferred  the 
pleasant  form  of  a  bonded  restitution. 

The  Treasury  was  merely  to  listen  to  the  courts,  as  the  courts 
were  merely  to  do  justice  to  a  war-ridden  people.  If  the  courts 
should  be  so  lost  to  judicial  integrity  as  to  slip  the  matter  over 
from  term  to  term,  he  did  not  entertain  the  supposition  that  a 
Congress  of  his  countrymen  would  be  equally  tardy  in  doing 
their  duty.  When  this  Congress  had  shown,  in  a  chivalric  way, 
its  origin  with  the  constituency,  and  its  respect  for  law  and 
"  equity,"  by  passing  the  little  bill  which  he  proposed,  nothing 
else  was  necessary  than  for  the  Treasury  to  issue  sixty  million 
dollars  of  bonds,  redeemable  in  forty  years,  with  the  proper 
coupons  attached.  Having  your  coupons  attached,  you,  as  a 
friend  of  the  outraged  planter,  were  merely  to  collect  the  inter- 
est annually  ;  and  here  my  friend  was  wont  to  stop  and  say,  with 
a  look  which  was  as  impressive  as  Chevalier  Bayard's  :  "  What 
is  interest  at  seven  per  cent  to  a  nation  like  ours,  which  owes  so 
much  to  the  cotton  interest  ?" 

You  can  see  it  all  in  a  twinkling.  The  whole  thing  involved 
but  four  million  or  so  per  annum  ;  while,  meantime,  with  his 
three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  refunded  to  him,  the  planter 
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would  take  new  heart,  believe  again  in  the  generosity  of  the 
country,  put  this  annual  amount  into  gins,  seed,  and  labor, 
and  push  the  country  so  far  ahead  that,  when  the  bonds  came 
due  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  so  far  from  anything  being  lost, 
there  would  only  be  a  magnificent  investment  on  all  sides.  It 
would  bless  him  that  gave  and  him  that  took. 

If  there  could  be  such  a  thing  in  our  days  as  a  simple-minded 
man  in  Congress,  it  might  not  be  hard  to  suppose  that  a  scheme 
like  this  might  carry  conviction  to  his  mind.  But  my  friend, 
probably,  had  a  less  sentimental  backing  than  this  to  his  prop- 
osition. All  that  portion  of  the  press,  all  those  Congressmen, 
all  the  commercial  interests,  in  the  cotton  area,  were,  perhaps, 
already  driven  up  and  prepared  to  vote  for  this  job  as  a  sec- 
tional issue  ;  for  he  makes  a  great  mistake  who  thinks  we  have 
got  out  of  sectionalism  by  getting  out  of  slavery.  It  was  the 
cotton  which  made  the  sectionalism  before  fully  as  much  as  the 
slave  ;  because  the  slave  might  grow  anywhere,  but  the  cotton 
would  not.  In  this  scheme,  however,  there  was  still  another 
powerful  interest  lying  back  in  the  rear,  and  that  was  a  com- 
bination of  disinterested  gentlemen  who  paid  my  friend's 
expenses  in  Washington,  and  had  already  secured  nearly  the 
whole  sum  to  be  restored  from  the  Treasury,  by  obtaining  the 
refusal  of  nearly  all  the  said  claims  for  the  cotton  which  had 
been  seized. 

Although  sixty  million  dollars  were  to  be  represented  by  the 
bonds  which  the  Treasury  were  to  issue,  it  might  take  but  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  get  control  of  the  bonds  in  anticipation 
of  their  issue.  These  few  thousand  dollars  would,  perhaps, 
come  from  some  plethoric  banker  who  was  to  be  promised  the 
negotiation  of  the  bonds  when  the  Treasury  should  put  them 
out.  In  order  to  make  everything  fair,  perhaps  a  stock  com- 
pany, with  no  capital  to  see,  but  plenty  to  talk  about,  had 
arranged  to  distribute  stock  in  anticipation  of  the  bonds,  to 
redeem  the  stock  with  the  bonds  when  they  were  at  last  printed, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  Confederacy  was  to  be  "  taken  in  "  some- 
where between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  insurance  of  the 
bonds. 
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Another  of  our  sterling  knights  of  the  Lobby  of  Washington 
is  the  gentleman  who  is  responsible  for  the  great  tunnel  pro- 
ject. 

This  man  is  a  Columbus,  a  Lesseps,  and  a  De  Witt  Clinton 
of  his  kind.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  a  fine- 
lookiug  man,  with  Oriental  features,  a  dark  eye,  excellent  address, 
in  despite  of  his  German  accent,  and  he  is  both  an  author,  a 
pleader,  and  a  diplomatist.  Some  say  he  is  no  engineer  ;  but, 
if  this  be  the  case,  he  has  performed  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  as  a  mere  assumer,  which  it  would  have  been  hard  for  a 
real  professional  mining  engineer  to  do  as  well. 

I  made  this  gentleman's  acquaintance  the  first  year  I  came 
to  Washington,  while  visiting,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
Mr.  Riley,  clerk  of  the  Mining  Committee. 

Mr.  Riley  had  led  a  life  of  adventure  ;  had  edited  a  newspaper 
in  British  Columbia,  and  subsequently  made  a  journey  to  the 
diamond  fields  of  South  Africa,  to  write  a  book  for  a  Hartford 
publishing  house.  He  died  of  cancer  in  the  face  before  his  book 
was  completed. 

One  day  while  speaking  to  Mr.  Riley,  he  called  my  attention 
to  some  large  and  beautiful  albums  filled  with  the  richest  pho- 
tographs of  Kings  and  Queens,  works  of  art,  fine  architectures, 
and  people  prominent  in  literature,  opera,  and  adventure,  which 
could  be  collected  in  Europe.  I  had  never  seen,  even  in  Europe, 
such  a  perfect  and  exquisite  library  of  photographs,  and  they 
have  been  uniformly  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them. 
They  were  the  property  of  the  tunnel-maker.  Adjacent  to  these 
photographic  books  was  a  magnificent  collection  of  gems,  min- 
erals, etc.,  from  the  various  mines  of  Europe.  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Riley,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  that  he  would  see  to  it  that 
I  should  become  possessed  of  a  copy  of  an  extraordinary  book 
on  mining  which  his  great  friend  and  collector  was  at  that  time 
publishing. 

In  due  time  this  book  came  out,  and  it  was,  indeed,  an  expen- 
sive and  entertaining  work,  and  of  a  somewhat  technical  char- 
acter. 
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The  title  of  this  work  was,  "  The  Comstock  Lode,  and  the 
Evils  of  the  Present  System  of  Mining." 

It  began  with  a  description  of  the  Comstock  Lode, — a  mighty 
vein  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1869,  and  on  which  nearly  forty  companies 
owned  claims.  These  companies  had  already  produced  the 
incredible  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  in  bul- 
lion. The  shafts  into  the  lode  had  been  sunk  more  than  one 
thousand  feet,  so  that,  between  the  cost  of  labor,  the  interference 
of  water,  and  the  loss  of  power,  the  whole  lode  was  in  danger 
of  abandonment.  If  abandoned,  one  hundred  thousand  people 
would  be  deprived  of  their  occupation  and  means  of  subsistence  ! 
Such  a  calamity  Providence  had  done  its  part  to  avert  by  rais- 
ing the  lode  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  adjacent  valley, 
which  was  thus  manifestly  designed  to  be  used  for  the  propul- 
sion of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  lode,  which  would  at  once  draw  off 
the  water  and  carry  off  the  ore  by  an  inclined  plane,  and  per- 
mit economical  and  vastly  ramified  mining  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come.  This  tunnel,  which  would  be  called  after  its  proposer, 
would  have  a  length  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet,  with  shafts 
making  the  amount  total  forty-three  thousand.  The  scheme 
had  been  already  proposed  to  eminent  "  experts  "  in  Europe, 
who  forthwith  came  to  the  aid  of  the  engineer  with  letters  of 
indorsement,  all  duly  printed  in  this  beautiful  volume.  The 
mining  companies  working  far  above  the  lode  had  agreed  to 
pay  two  dollars  a  ton  for  the  ore  which  the  great  tunnel  should 
carry  out  for  them.  The  Tunnel  was  to  have  two  substantial 
railroad  tracks.  Such  tunnels  had  been  built  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere, as  in  the  Hartz  Mountains;  and  the  engineer  staked 
his  reputation,  and  gave  the  whole  tunnel,  liberally,  as  security, 
that,  if  Congress  would  issue  bonds  and  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
work  to  the  extent  of  five  million  dollars,  fifty  million  dollars 
per  annum  of  precious  metal  could  be  brought  out,  science  would 
be  benefited,  the  mineral  domain  would  be  filled  with  immigra- 
tion, the  burdens  of  the  people  in  taxation  would  be  reduced, 
and  the  national  debt  paid  off! 
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Some  years  have  passed  since  this  book  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  and  every  year  the  indefatigable  engineer  adds  another 
tome,  if  possible  more  agreeable,  more  eloquent,  and  more  con. 
vincing,  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  Pie  has  obtained  some 
private  credit,  and  has  had  sympathy  among  the  miners,  hun- 
dreds of  whom  have  given  parts  of  their  work  for  nothing ; 
while,  in  Congress,  men  like  William  D.  Kelley,  Gen.  Banks, 
and  Senator  Nye,  have  made  such  speeches  in  his  favor  as  Queen 
Isabel  might  have  delivered  before  the  King  of  Arragon  in  aid 
of  Columbus.  Every  session  of  Congress  finds  the  engineer  in 
good  apartments  at  Washington,  patiently  reasoning  out  the 
cause,  showering  his  scorn  upon  those  too  blind  to  see  and  too 
selfish  to  help  ;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  most 
powerful  Capital  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting two  or  three  reports  from  the  Mining  and  other  Commit- 
tees, indorsing  his  project.  Horace  Greeley  committed  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune  to  it.  If  never  achieved, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  notorieties  of  the  period. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  nature  in  your  fine  old  lobbyist,  which 
grows  tough  and  sturdy  by  opposition.  In  the  amount  of  oppo- 
sition, it  avows  that  it  finds  at  least  the  bitter  half  of  the  appreci- 
ation which  belongs  to  it.  This  tunnel,  however,  has  not  risen 
above  the  usual  cares  of  such  popular  propositions,  and  the  hand- 
some shares  of  stock  of  the  Tunnel  Company,  which  represent 
the  golden  meed  of  victory,  if  ever  that  time  comes,  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  streets  of  the  Federal  City. 

But,  "Pshaw!"  says  your  fine  old  lobbyist,  "what  is  there 
wrong  about  our  stock  ?  What  is  our  property  we  have  a  right 
to  divide,  as  we  are  a  chartered  institution  under  the  laws."      | 

The  great  banking  institution  which  is  fighting  the  tunnel  j 
proposition  has,  however,  its  own  suggestion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  decrease  of  taxation  on  a  scale  scarcely 
less  extraordinary,  in  the  matter  of  irrigation. 

While  our  engineering  friend  wants  to  take  all  the  water 
out  of  the  Comstock  lode,  the  quartz  company  and  bank  which 
oppose  him  want  to  flood  all    the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with 
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water,  and  redeem  an  empire  from  the  drought.  They  have 
had  engineers  from  India  to  demonstrate  the  entire  feasibility 
of  the  project,  and  I  believe  that  their  bill  passed  Congress 
near  the  close  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  it  was,  by  all  the 
powerful  influences  which  resist  the  scheme  of  the  tunnel. 

What  will  become  of  us  if  the  great  tunnel  and  the  great 
irrigating  scheme  combine  and  drench  all  the  Pacific  Coast 
with  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  lode  ?  If  both  the  schemes 
be  successful,  our  heads  will  fly  off;  and,  if  both  fail,  where 
will  be  our  pockets  ? 

The  next  of  our  exalted  lobbyists  is  the  gentleman  who 
watches  the  claims  for  French  spoliation.  He  advertises  with  the 
regularity  of  the  original  Jacobs,  whenever  the  prospect  revives 
for  paying  these  seventy-year-old  losses.  Does  the  Alabama 
Treaty  arrange  to  pay  losses  inflicted  by  British  slavery-corsairs  ? 
So  much  more  the  reason  for  beginning  in  the  right  way  with 
the  wrongs  of  our  grandfathers  !  Is  there  a  Venezuelean  claim 
commission  prepared  ?  Then  why  do  we  expect  other  govern- 
ments to  deal  restitution  to  us  who  began  with  swindling  our 
countrymen  during  the  French  republican  wars  ?  We  think 
our  gifted  friend  deceased  sometimes  ;  like  Mr.  Hood's  infant ; 

We  thought  him  dying  -when  he  slept, 
And  sleeping  -when  he  died ; 

for,  after  we  have  ceased  to  regret  him,  hard  as  his  loss  has 
been,  up  turns  that  familiar  advertisement  in  the  Washington 
journals  : 

"  The  French  claims  agency.  In  uninterrupted  existence 
for  forty-five  years.  Justice  is  to  be  done  to  us  at  last,  friends  ! 
I  have  never  doubted  the  integrity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  matter  were  pressed  steadily  upon  its  attention. 
The  prospects  at  the  present  time  are  light  almost  unto  the 
perfect  day.  Send  us  the  name  of  your  grandfather's  step- 
father. If  the  middle  name  is  remembered,  please  put  it  in ; 
otherwise  no  matter,  for  we  shall  be  sure  to  know  all  about  it. 
We  keep  a  list  of  ships,  captains,  breadth  of  beam  and  keel, 
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and  damages  at  compound  interest.  Broken  hearts,  assuage 
your  tears  !  All  will  be  well  by  addressing  Brobiggan,  post- 
office  box  41,144." 

What  kind  of  looking  man  is  this  French  claim  agent  ?  I 
often  wondered  !  Is  he  the  son  or  grandson  of  himself,  having 
inherited  the  business  in  direct  line,  or  is  he  like  "  Pecksniff, 
architect,"  possessed  of  the  designs  of  Chuzzlewit,  merely  a 
clerk  of  the  original  Jacobs,  who  has  wormed  into  the  scheme 
or  purchased  it  for  the  heirs  ?  If  he  be  himself,  the  same  in 
memory,  faith,  and  perseverance,  the  same  stalwart  old-hunker 
of  the  Lobby  whom  Benton  fought,  and  who  stood  with  fortitude 
the  thunder  of  Silas  Wright,  let  him  come  forward  and  give 
us  a  specimen  hair  from  his  brave  old  wig.  Let  him  organize 
the  third  house  and  make  it  regular ;  for  late  Congresses  have 
not  even  been  dignified  Lobbies. 

Do  I  see  amongst  these  great  knights  of  the  Lobby  my  old 
friend  who  wishes  a  self-respecting  government  to  behave  itself 
at  once,  neglect  the  great  considerations  of  empire  no  longer, 
and  rebuild  the  levees  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  ?  I  do ! 
His  honest  face  shines  with  its  wonted  fires.  He  is  a  little 
deaf  on  one  side  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  sonorousness  of  his 
elocution,  nor  make  him  swerve  one  hair  from  his  intent.  He 
fought  in  the  Confederate  Army,  but  he  laid  down  his  arms 
like  a  man.  He  knew  when  he  was  whipped.  From  that  day 
to  this,  he  has  accepted  the  arrangement  of  bunting  as  wo  ten- 
dered it  to  him  upon  the  end  of  a  pole.  He  kneels  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  and  the  comities  of  time.  Yes,  he  will  take 
something,  as  in  former  days. 

We  see  him  wipe  his  magnificent  brow,  and  grow  slightly 
more  pronounced  in  the  Southern  foreshortenings  and  inflec- 
tions. We  see  his  forefinger  extended,  and  that  oath  which 
has  done  more  service  on  great  occasions  than  the  involuntary 
prayer  come  forth  with  the  rare  intensity  of  a  low  whisper. 

When  he  sees  the  alluvial  of  his  country  running  by  the 
thousands  of  tons  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — the  richest  soil 
under   the   providence  of  Heaven,  with   capacity  for   several 
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nations  to  the  square  acre, — to  build  up  Cuba  and  tha«  foreign 
archipelago  which  is  merely  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

Stop  !  says  he,  "  are  not  the  West  Indies  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion ?  " 

"Volcanic,  of  course  !  That's  where  the  wrong  and  devasta- 
tion lie.  Left  to  their  volcanic  selves,  they  would  be  barren  an 
the  burning  marl ;  but  it  is  our  alluvial  which  clothes  them 
green  and  makes  them  teem  with  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacker. 
Yes,  he  will  have  some  Hav'anny  tobacker,  though  he  despises 
the  fatality  which  produces  it. 

And  my  lobby  friend,  wTith  unfailing  resources,  spirits,  and 
individualism,  unfolds  again  his  olden  tale.  A  few  thousand 
miles  of  embankment,  at  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  will 
narrow  the  Mississippi  and  each  of  its  arteries,  and  correspond- 
ingly deepen  them.  Hence  you  save  all  that  you  spend  for 
improving  rivers ;  you  make  every  great  river  navigable  the 
year  round  ;  you  can  build  railroads  on  your  levees.  And, 
instead  of  five  million  bales  of  cotton  you  make  fifteen  million. 
Mark  this,  and  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  human  governments ! 
Do  you  spend  the  Treasury's  money  to  accomplish  such  a 
result  ?  Oh,  no !  You  give  merely  that  useless  credit  which 
blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ;  you  give  merely 
the  indorsement  of  the  United  States  to  the  bonds  of  a  Levee 
Company,  which  relieves  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  states  in  undertaking  local  work.  The  Levee 
Corporation  accomplishes  its  object,  collects  taxes  on  all  staples 
raised  on  the  redeemed  territory,  meets  the  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  pays  the  principal  when  they  fall  due  in  twenty 
years.     Oh,  Chiralrickards  ! 

Do  you  still  harp  on  your  state  rights,  and  prefer  to  be  taxed 
by  a  construction  company  instead  of  by  your  government  ? 
Show  me  that  stock  with  which  your  pockets  are  filled ! 
Whose  image  and  superscription  is  it  ?  If  men  would  render 
frankly  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Ccesar's  how  much 
less  would  they  have  to  render  unto  God ! 


CHAPTER    VI.  1 


A   RUNNING   HISTORY   OF  GOVERNMENT  SCANDAL. 

Lest  wo  might  be  discouraged  in  our  day  by  the  presumption 
that  we  live  in  the  only  dishonest  period  of  the  Government,  it 
will  be  a  duty  of  solace  rather  than  of  scandal  to  show  that  a 
percentage  of  evil  has  always  been  present  in  the  public  coun- 
cils and  tha,t  episodes  of  impurity  and  treachery  in  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  sufficiently  frequent  to  excite  the  gravest 
apprehensions  and  indignations  of  their  day. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  public  sentiment  in  reserve  has 
been  strong  enough  to  wash  out  the  stain.  Our  first  scandals 
referred  to  speculations  in  the  public  lands  and  the  public  funds. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  land  swin- 
dle in  1789.  It  sold  out  to  these  private  companies  pre-emption 
rights  to  tracts  of  land  ;  these  companies  were  called  the  South 
Carolina  Yazoo,  the  Virginia  Yazoo,  and  the  Tennessee  Yazoo  ; 
the  whole  amount  of  land  disposed  of  was  fifteen  and  a  half 
millions  acres,  and  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  was  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Subsequently  the  same  lands 
were  sold  to  other  companies  because  the  first  purchasers  insisted 
upon  making  their  payments  in  depreciated  Georgia  paper. 
Hence  arose  the  controversy  on  the  celebrated  Yazoo  claims, 
so-called. 

1798.  This  year  is  notable  in  the  chronicles  of  Congress 
for  the  first  scandalous  breach  of  decorum  that  was  ever  wit- 
nessed in  that  body.  It  occurred  in  the  lower  House  during 
the  balloting  for  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of 
Blount,  and  the  chief  parties  to  it  were  Roger  Griswold  of  Con- 
necticut and  Mathew  Lyon  of  Vermont.     A  number  of  the 
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members  had  collected  about  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  among 
them  was  Lyon,  who  in  loud  tones  indulged  in  abuse  of  the  Con- 
necticut members  for  their  course  with  reference  to  a  measure 
that  had  just  before  been  under  discussion,  declaring  that  he 
entertained  a  serious  notion  of  moving  into  Connecticut  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  them  on  their  own  ground.  Griswold 
retorted  by  saying  "If  you  come,  Mr.  Lyon,  I  suppose  you  will 
wear  your  wooden  sword  !"  in  allusion  to  Lyon's  having  been 
cashiered  and  to  a  rumor  that  he  had  been  drummed  out  of  the 
army  while  compelled  to  wear  a  wooden  sword.  At  this  Lyon 
spat  in  his  face,  for  which  he  was  about  to  be  subjected  to  bodily 
punishment  by  Griswold  when  friends  interposed  and  prevented 
it.  Immediately  the  Speaker,  who  had  previously  quitted  the 
chair,  resumed  it  and  stated  the  facts  to  the  House  which 
resulted  in  a  motion  for  Lyon's  expulsion.  This  motion  being 
referred  to  a  committee  of  privileges,  the  latter  quickly  reported 
a  resolution  for  expulsion  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts.  But  Lyon's  Democratic  friends  obstinately  opposing 
the  resolution  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  five  votes  that  the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole ;  and  then,  not  content  with  the  report  already  made, 
required  that  the  witnesses  should  again  testify.  Lyon  in  a 
speech  against  the  resolution  jeopardized  his  defense  by  using 
a  vulgar  and  indecent  expression  which  became  the  basis  of  a 
fresh  charge.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  had  testified  to  the 
fact  that  Lyon  had  been  cashiered  was  Senator  Chipman  of  his 
own  State.  Lyon  stated  in  his  speech,  by  way  of  rebuttal,  that 
he  had  once  chastised  Chipman  for  an  insult,  which  drew  from 
the  latter  a  full  account  of  the  affair,  placing  Lyon  in  an  unenvi- 
able position.  After  one  ineffectual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition,  who  were  unwilling  to  lose  even  one  vote,  to  substi- 
tute a  reprimand  for  expulsion,  the  resolution  was  lost.  This 
unsatisfactory  termination  of  the  action  of  the  House,  intensify- 
ing instead  of  allaying  the  resentment  of  Griswold,  he  deter- 
mined himself  to  punish  Lyon.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  first 
appearance  in  the  House  after  the  decision  Lyon  was  reading 
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in  his  seat  when  Griswold  approached  and  commenced  beating 
him  on  the  head  with  a  cane.  Lyon  arose  in  defense  of  him- 
self, and  a  struggle  of  some  minutes  duration  ensued  in  which 
he  rushed  to  the  fire-place  and  seized  the  tongs  but  was  felled 
to  the  floor  by  Griswold  who  closed  with  and  continued  beating 
him  until  they  were  separated  by  the  friends  of  the  vanquished 
Democrat.  The  House  being  now  called  to  order,  there  was  a 
demand  made  for  the  expulsion  of  both  Griswold  and  Lyon, 
but  the  resolution  offered  for  that  purpose  was  defeated. 

Lyon  is  further  notorious  as  being  the  first  to  suffer  penalty 
under  the  Sedition  Law  then  recently  passed.  A  principal 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  wrote  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Vermont  paper,  stating  that  with  the  President 
"  every  consideration  of  the  public  welfare  was  swallowed  up  in 
a  continual  grasp  for  power,  an  unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous 
pomp,  foolish  adulation,  and  selfish  avarice,"  etc.  He  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  four  months  imprisonment  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars.  During  his  imprisonment  he 
was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and,  after  serving  out  the  term  of 
his  sentence  he  appeared  in  the  House  and  took  his  seat,  where- 
upon a  resolution  for  his  expulsion  was  offered,  the  causes  alleged 
being  "  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  being  a  malicious  and 
seditious  person,  of  a  depraved  mind  and  wicked  and  diabolical 
disposition,  guilty  of  publishing  libels  against  the  President, 
with  design  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into 
contempt."  But  this  resolution  also  was  defeated,  although  it 
received  a  bare  majority  vote,  and  Lyon  kept  his  seat. 

The  house,  during  the  session  of  1798,  refused  to  pass  a 
resolution  previously  adopted  in  the  senate  to  authorize  Thomas 
Pinckney  to  receive  certain  presents  which  in  accordance  with 
custom  had  been  tendered  him  by  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
London  at  the  close  of  his  missions  thither,  and  which  he  had 
refused  to  accept  because  of  the  constitutional  provision  relat- 
ing to  presents  from  foreign  powers.  The  resolution  was 
rejected  on  grounds  of  public  policy  as  was  afterwards  declared 

by  unanimous  vote  of  the  house. 
4 
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The  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Washington  in  1800, 
but  it  had  been  established  here  only  a  short  time  when  the 
building  used  as  the  War  Office  was  burned  and  many  valuable 
papers  were  destroyed.  Within  a  few  months  after  this  occur- 
rence the  Treasury  building  took  fire,  and  although  important 
documents  were  lost  the  damage  was  not  so  great  as  in  the] 
former  case.  The  violence  of  party  feeling  which  character- 
ized the  times,  imputed  these  occurrences  to  the  design  of ; 
public  officers  in  seeking  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  their ■; 
deficiencies.  . 

1804.  The  Federal  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  was  this  year  tried  on  an  impeachment  during  the 
previous  Congress  for  willfully  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the 
government  in  a  case  tried  before  him,  and  for  drunkenness 
and  profanity  on  the  bench.  He  did  not  appear  at  the  trial 
before  the  Senate,  but  a  petition  was  received  from  his  son 
representing  that  the  Judge  was  insane  and  praying  to  be 
heard  by  counsel.  Against  some  opposition  the  prayer  was 
granted  and  testimony  was  offered  tending  to  prove  the  fact 
of  his  insanity.  .  To  this  it  was  answered  that  his  insanity,  if 
it  existed,  was  the  result  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  the 
impeachment  was  sustained. 

1804.  The  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme 
Court  followed  closely  upon  the  above  and  was  the  work  of  the 
Jeffersonians  who  were  in  a  majority  in  the  house.  Chase  was 
a  Federalist  and  had  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  his 
political  opponents  by  including  in  his  charges  to  the  grand 
juries  of  his  circuit  political  dissertations.  In  one  of  these  he 
had  condemned  the  action  of  Congress  in  repealing  a  late 
Judiciary  Act,  had  depreciated  the  change  in  the  constitution 
of  Maryland  dispensing  with  the  property  qualification  of  voters, 
and  had  dwelt  with  some  emphasis  upon  certain  proposed 
changes  in  state  laws  which  he  considered  pernicious.  His 
ability  made  him  an  object  of  fear  to  his  opponents  hardly  less 
than  his  obnoxious  doctrines  subjected  him  to  their  hatred,  and 
they  determined  to  make  this  an  instance  of  popular  vengeance. 
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On  motion  of  John  Randolph  a  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  his  official  conduct, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  turn  back  five  years  into  his  record 
before  they  could  discover  much  against  him  which  would  offer 
a  semblance  ot  justification  for  his  impeachment,  and  they  finally 
concluded  to  present  his  action  in  the  Callender  and  Fries  cases 
as  affording  the  least  defensible  points  in  his  judicial  adminis- 
tration. He  was  accordingly  impeached  and  preparations  were 
made  to  prosecute  him  at  the  next  session.  The  articles  of 
impeachment  were  eight  in  number.  In  addition  to  those 
founded  on  his  conduct  in  the  cases  named,  two  articles  were 
based  on  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  referred  to.  A  month 
was  given  to  the  Judge  to  prepare  his  defense.  It  was  a 
remarkable  scene  when  the  case  came  to  trial.  The  Vice- 
President,  Burr,  was  under  indictment  for 'murder  and  red  with 
the  blood  of  Hamilton,  while  the  man  impeached  was  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sixteen  years  a  judge,  and 
pure  and  venerable.  Luther  Martin,  a  drunken  genius  and  a 
Federalist,  made  a  wonderful  speech  for  Chase,  and  he  was 
acquitted  on  a  majority  of  the  articles  while  in  no  case  were 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  for  his  conviction.  John  Randolph 
played  Ben.  Butler  in  this  trial  and  wanted  judges  made 
removable  by  joint  resolution.  He  even  opposed  paying  Chase's 
witnesses,  an  act  so  like  Butler's  at  a  later  day  as  to  arouse  a 
smile  in  the  reader. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Dallas,  father  of  the  subsequent  Vice-President, 
was  unofficially  charged  with  having  pocketed  six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars,  for  three  months  services 
as  state  paymaster  during  the  whisky  insurrection. 

In  1806,  the  Federalists  charged  Jefferson's  administration 
with  voting  two  million  dollars  in  secret  session  to  bribe  France 
to  compel  Spain  to  come  to  some  reasonable  arrangement  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  same  year,  1806,  a  draft  was  found  amongst  the  effects 
of  a  Kentucky  merchant  tending  to  show  that  Judge  Sebastian 
had  been  a  pensioner  of  Spain.     The  same  was  charged  against 
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General  James  Wilkinson,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  About  this  time  Aaron  Burr  conceived  his 
scheme  of  flilibustering  in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  which  has  led 
to  a  very  gaseous  romance  in  our  history.  Burr's  whole  career 
shows  that  he  was  a  sensationalist  with  little  ballast  of  charac- 
ter or  mind.  Wilkinson  was  a  military  genius  without  sincerity,- 
and  he  was  court-martialed  twice,  and  vindicated  by  his  talents 
rather  than  by  the  facts.  John  Randolph  was  challenged  by 
Wilkinson  in  1808,  and  John  Smith,  a  senator  from  Ohio,  was 
set  apart  for  expulsion  by  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  charge 
of  complicity  with  Burr's  treason,  but  a  majority  only  voted  to 
expel. 

In  1809,  an  intricate  and  prolonged  judicial  and  congressional 
process  arose  out  of  a  claim  by  Edward  Livingstone  of  Louisi- 
ana,— who  had  been  a  •defaulter  as  Jefferson's  District  Attorney 
of  New  York, — for  reclaimed  lands  known  as  the  Batture  in 
front  of  New  Orleans.  Livingstone  bought  the  Batture,  condi- 
tional upon  his  recovering  it  by  suit  from  the  city.  The  court 
of  final  resort  decided  that  it  was  his  and  he  paid  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars  for  it,  but  the  citizens  combined  against  him  and 
dispossessed  him.  Jefferson  believed  that  he  was  an  unprinci- 
pled speculator,  and  the  militia  were  paraded  and  the  dikes  on 
the  property  broken  down.  Livingstone  sued  the  marshal 
who  had  dispossessed  him  and  sued  also  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  put  Livingstone  in  possession 
and  after  indefatigable  exertions  he  got  the  property  only  to 
find  that  his  title  was  defective ;  but  he  compromised  with  the 
other  claimants  so  that  the  fourth  which  he  obtained  netted 
him  a  handsome  fortune.  . 

We  have  omitted  in  this  sketch  any  reference  to  Albert, 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Breckenridge,  both  men  of  national  reputation ' 
who  were  in  much  responsible  for  the  whisky  insurrection  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Gallatin  was  a  Swiss  who  became  a 
United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Minister 
to  Russia, — one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  we  have  produced 
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who  lived  to  be  more  than  four-score  and  had  the  greatness  to 
decline  offices  greater  than  he  had  ever  filled. 

In  1809,  prolonged  litigation  and  scandal  arose  over  the 
case  of  the  British  Sloop  "  Active  "  which  had  been  seized  by 
her  American  crew  and  taken  by  a  Pennsylvania  State  cruiser. 
Connecticut  men  seized  her  and  Pennsylvanians  recaptured 
her.  A  Pennsylvania  Judge,  despite  an  injunction  from  a 
Congressional  Committee,  ordered  the  prize  to  be  sold.  Congress 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  but  Rittenhouse,  the 
Pennsylvania  Treasurer,  held  as  indemnity  against  his  personal 
bond  the  certificates  of  federal  debt  in  which  the  prize  money 
had  been  invested.  His  estate  was  sued  by  a  subsequent  State 
Treasurer.  This  led  to  a  conflict  between  militia  acting  for 
the  general  government  and  for  the  state.  The  government 
triumphed,  and  punished  the  resistants. 

It  was  in  1810  that  Congress  set  apart  one  day  in  the  week 
for  private  bills. 

In  1811,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expired, 
and  the  offer  of  a  bonus  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  failed  to 
secure  a  renewal. 

In  1812.  John  Henry,  an  Irish  adventurer,  naturalized, 
brought  on  a  great  scandal  by  accepting  a  commission  to  detach 
the  New  England  States  from  the  Union,  and  then  receiving 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  President  Madison. 

In  1813,  Clay  and  Calhoun  united  in  a  successful  effort  to 
expel  newspaper  reporters  from  the  floor,  where  they  had  long 
been  sitting,  to  the  gallery  where  they  could  hear  nothing. 

In  1814  the  Yazoo  claims  were  settled  by  the  issue  of  scrip 
to  the  amount  of  eight  million  dollars  to  the  claimants,  most 
of  the  money  going  to  a  set  of  sharks  who  had  bought  the 
claims  for  a  trifle. 

In  1815,  Dallas's  scheme  for  a  National  Bank  with  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  capital  was  adopted.  Calhoun  carried  it 
through  the  house.  The  next  year  three  .hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  voted  to  the  Cumberland  Road,  the  system 
of  fortifications  was  provided  for  and  the  first  public  buildings 
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outside  of  Washington  were  resolved  upon.  Congress  also 
voted  itself  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  per  man 
in  place  of  six  dollars  a  day,  and  in  the  same  session  a  pre- 
emption right  for  settlers  on  the  public  lands  was  adopted. 

When  the  books  were  opened  for  the  Second  United  States 
Bank  twenty-five  million  dollars  was  subscribed,  and  three 
million  dollars  more  were  taken  by  Stephen  Girard  who  huck- 
stered it  out  to  other  bankers.  Branches  were  established 
from  the  present  bank  in  Philadelphia,  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Portsmouth,  Providence,  Middletown,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  Lexington,  New 
Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chillicothe,  Pittsburg,  Fayette- 
ville,  and  Augusta.  At  that  time  the  public  debt  was  one  hun- 
dred and  five  million  dollars  and  the  revenue  forty-seven  mil- 
lion dollars.  Jefferson  vetoed  the  bill  making  the  bank  pay  a 
bonus  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  well  as 
all  dividends  upon  the  public  stock  which  it  held  for  internal 
improvements.  The  bank  grew  corrupt  almost  immediately, 
and  the  State  of  Ohio  refused  to  pay  the  tax  upon  its  two 
branches.  This  Bank  was  a  source  of  annoyance,  scandal,  and 
corruption  until  President  Jackson  finally  closed  it  out.  Amos 
Kendall's  biographer  summed  up  the  subsequent  history  of  that 
Bank  in  1873 : 

"  Despairing  of  a  recharter  from  congress,  the  Bank  pur- 
chased an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, and  still  carried  on  its  operations  under  the  name  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  common  with  the  other  State 
Banks  it  stopped  payment  in  1837,  and  never  resumed.  Though 
declaring  its  entire  individual  ability,  it  discouraged  a  general 
return  to  specie  payments  to  the  last,  and  when  the  other 
banks  could  no  longer  be  restrained  it  threw  off  the  mask  and 
exposed  its  insolvency.  Its  entire  capital  of  thirty-five  millions 
of  dollars  was  dissipated  and  lost.  Such  a  record  as  its  books 
exhibited  of  loans  to  insolvent  political  men,  evidently  without 
expectation  of  repayment,  of  debts  due  by  that  class  of  men 
charged  to  profit  and  loss,  of  loans  to  editors  and  reckless  spec- 
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ulators,  and  of  expenditures  for  political  electioneering  and 
corrupt  purposes,  was  never  before  exhibited  in  a  Christian 
land.  The  ambitious  author  of  all  this  ruin,  who  had  aspired 
with  the  aid  of  his  political  allies  to  govern  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  through  his  cotton  speculations  control 
the  exchanges  of  the  commercial  world,  and  had  been  carried 
on  men's  shoulders  as  a  sort  of  demi-god,  had  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Bank  and  retired  to  a  private  life,  where  he 
died  miserably  with  the  disease  which  consumed  Herod  of  old." 

Mr.  Horace  Clarke  of  New  York,  exposed  in  the  winter  of 
1872,  a  plot  against  him,  the  principal  figure  in  which  was  a 
Committee  Clerk  named  Cowlam.  Mr.  Negley,  of  Pittsburgh, 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  alarming  telegraphic  despatches  from  Cowlam  to  Clarke,  to 
this  effect :  "  Honorable  Clarke  !  I  do  not  know  you !  Hence 
the  startling  information  I  give  you  is  the  warning  counsel  of 
an  honorable  friend  and  the  secretary  of  Benjamin  Butler. 
An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  pizen  you.  A  dreadful  conspiracy 
is  planned.     '  Thrice  the  brincled  cat  hath  mewed.'     Bewair ! " 

To  this,  Clarke  responded  characteristically  with  an  essay 
several  reams  long,  breathing  an  essence  of  a  gentleman,  a 
statesman,  sweet  bread  and  peas. 

Another  telegraph-despatch  rejoined  from  Cowlam.  The 
conspiracy  was  the  most  dreadful  known  since  the  days  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  headed  by  resolute  and  extraordinary  men.  One  of 
these  gigantic  freebooters  was  to  rise  in  Congress  and  point  the 
way  to  the  booty,  and  all  the  rest  were  to  fill  the  breach.  "  Be 
warned,"  says  Cowlam,  "  for  my  intentions  never  were  sinister, 
since  I  am  the  secretary  of  Benjamin  Butler." 

A  lawyer  was  sent  down  by  the  Owl  Line,  and  he  called  on 
Cowlam.  For  this  disinterested  savior  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Road,  he  saw  a  youth  of  a  freckled  physiognomy,  with  eyes 
which  sparkled  at  the  rattle  of  pennies,  and  whiskers  blown 
out  from  his  chops,  as  if  at  the  vigor  of  his  own  windiness. 
This  was  the  rescuer  of  the  corporation ;  and  he  pointed  out, 
after  much  mystery,  the  dangerous  authority  who  was  to  have 
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mounted  the  barricades.  It  was  Negley,  calmly  arranging  his 
hair  at  a  glass. 

The  lawyer  at  once  stuck  Cowlam's  correspondence  in  the 
hands  of  the  immaculate  Jim  Brooks.  When  Negley  mounted 
the  breach,  Jim  Brooks  appeard  at  the  sally-port,  and  presented 
the  veracious  Cowlam  correspondence.  Negley  fell  into  the 
moat,  Cowlam  disappeared  by  volatile  evaporation,  and  Jim 
Brooks  slapped  his  hand  over  his  pocket,  and  exclaimed: 

"  The  honor  of  congress  has  been  maintained  by  me  to  the 
extent  of  deserving  fifty  more  shares  of  Mobilier  for  my  dear 
little  son-in-law ! " 

An  enormous  amount  of  forgery,  lobbying,  bribery,  and  liti- 
gation has  taken  place  over  land  claimed  under  Spanish, 
French,  and  Mexican  titles.  Each  of  these  claims  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  romance.  The  Bastrop  claim  was  the  pretext 
of  Aaron  Burr's  descent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
The  Limantour  claim,  so  called  from  a  very  noble  appearing 
old  French  gentleman  named  Jose  Yves  Limantour  who  prose- 
cuted it,  is  described  below. 

Real  Estate  valued  in  California  which  had  continually 
increased  since  the  acquisition  of  that  State  were  among  other 
causes  depressed  between  1854  and  1858  by  the  uncertainty  of 
land  titles  resulting  from  the  numerous  and  fraudulent  claims 
set  up  to  property  that  had  been  purchased  in  good  faith  and 
long  held  by  its  occupants.  Of  these  claims  the  most  distin- 
guished for  audacity  and  extravagance  were  those  of  Jose"  Yves 
Limantour,  by  birth  a  Frenchman.  His  claims  included  four 
square  leagues  of  land  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula,  embrac- 
ing about  half  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  city,  Alcatraz 
and  Yerba  Buena  Islands  and  the  Farralores  together  with  lands 
in  other  parts  of  the  state — in  all  about  a  hundred  square  leagues, 
and  he  asserted  his  right  to  the  same  on  the  ground  of  a  grant 
made  to  him  by  Governor  Micheltorena  in  payment  for  mer- 
chandise and  money  advanced  by  him  to  the  latter  ten  years 
before.  The  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  created  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1851  having  confirmed  his  claims,  an  appeal  was 
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taken  to  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  the  following 
quotation  from  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  rendered  in  1858  dis- 
closes the  enormity  of  the  fraud  and  the  means  resorted  to  for 
its  accomplishment : 

"  Whether  we  consider  the  enormous  extent  or  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  alleged  concessions  to  Limantour,  the 
official  positions  and  the  distinguished  antecedents  ol  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  who  have  testified  in  support  of  them,  or  the 
conclusive  and  unanswerable "  proofs  by  which  their  falsehood 
has  been  exposed — whether  we  consider  the  unscrupulous  and 
pertinacious  obstinacy  with  which  the  claims  now  before  the 
court  have  been  persisted  in — although  six  others  presented  to 
the  Board  have  long  since  been  abandoned — or  the  large  sums 
extorted  from  property-owners  in  this  city  as  the  price  of  the 
relinquishment  of  these  fraudulent  pretentions  ;  or,  finally,  the 
conclusive  and  irresistible  proofs  by  which  the  perjuries  by  which 
they  have  been  attempted  to  be  maintained  have  been  exposed, 
and  their  true  character  demonstrated,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  these  cases  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  judicial  history 
of  the  country." 

Before  its  conquest  by  the  United  States  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  California  had  been 
granted  to  individuals  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  the 
boundaries  of  these  grants  had  been  loosely  described.  By  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  the  United  States  agreed  not  to 
disturb  the  titles  so  vested,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
encountered  in  ascertaining  the  extent  and  limitations  of  such 
grants.  This  in  part  explains  the  uncertainty  of  land  titles 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  confusion  and  annoyance  and 
which  has  been  the  source  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  fraud  and 
litigation  that  has  characterized  the  history  of  that  state.  No 
sooner  had  the  motley  crowd  of  adventurers  who  had  congrega- 
ted from  all  parts  of  the  world  upon  the  shores  of  California, 
discovered  the  nature  and  uncertainty  of  the  title  to  the  lands 
there  than  forthwith  sprang  up  from  among  them  a  host  of 
claimants  and  counter-claimants  under  alleged  Spanish  and 
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Mexican  grants,  bearing  aloft  in  their  hands  the  forged  docu- 
ments, covered  by  a  superabundance  of  seals,  to  which  they 
pointed  as  evidence  of  their  rights.  About  eight  hundred  claims 
were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  provided  for  the 
emergency,  half  of  which  number  they  confirmed  and  the  other 
half  they  rejected  for  manifest  fraud  and  informality.  Nine- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  square  miles,  was 
the  area  of  land  covered  by  these  claims.  On  appeal  to  the 
district  courts  many  of  those  rejected  by  the  Board  were  allowed 
and  some  that  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board  were  dis- 
allowed. Even  now  on  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  this  business  is  well  represented,  and  so  far  from 
being  settled  it  yet  affords  employment  and  lucrative  pay  to  our 
army  of  attorneys  and  clerks.  The  General  Law  Office  has  done 
a  goodly  share  of  the  labor  involved,  but  it  has  marked  against 
it  this  passage  quoted  from  Tuthill's  history  of  California  :  "  It 
was  a  grievance  loudly  complained  of,  that  an  appeal  from  the 
survey  made  necessary  a  journey  to  Washington  to  watch  pro- 
ceedings under  a  subordinate  of  the  Land  Office,  and  many  a 
disappointed  claimant  has  come  home,  alleging  that  the  party 
which  accommodated  the  clerk  with  the  largest  loan  won  the 
decision." 

During  Pierce's  administration  the  Clerk  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  of  claims,  Abel  R.  Corbin,  was  detected  and 
exposed  in  the  act  of  black-mailing  some  merchants  of  Boston 
under  the  pretense  of  saving  them  taxation.  He  was  paid  one 
thousand  dollars  but  the  disclosure  lost  him  his  clerkship.  A 
special  report  of  a  blistering  nature  was  made  on  the  case  by 
Hon.  Benjamin  P.  Stanton.  Corbin  had  been  brought  to  Wash- 
ington by  Senator  Benton,  whose  organ  he  had  edited  at  St. 
Louis.  After  his  exposure  he  removed  to  New  York ;  with 
means  obtained  from  his  first  wife,  who  was  much  his  senior,  he 
acquired  a  moderate  fortune  by  speculation.  Years  after  his 
humiliation  at  Washington  he  contrived  to  marry  a  maiden 
sister  of  President  Grant,  and  it  was  he  who  devised  the  scheme 
of  selling  a  house  which  he  owned  to  the  admirers  of  his  brother- 
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in-law.  The  house  passed  out  of  Corbin's  hands  into  Grant's 
and  was  again  sold  to  one  Bowen  who  was  induced  to  surrender 
it  by  the  promise  of  controlling  the  local  offices  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  a  new  set  of  admirers  again  purchased  the  same 
dwelling  for  Gen.  Sherman.  Corbin  went  into  a  desperate 
speculation  with  Fisk,  Gould,  Smith,  and  other  unscrupulous 
gamblers,  on  the  memorable  "  black  Friday  "  of  1869.  Atten- 
tion was  then  called  to  his  previous  history  and  I  recovered 
Stanton's  report  from  the  Document  room  and  printed  it  sim- 
ultaneously in  Chicago  and  New  York. 


CHAPTER  TIL 


SO  }IETY   AND    THE    CITY   FROM   THE    MADISONIAN   TO  THE    EMANCI- 
PATION   PERIOD. 

The  custom  of  making  New  Year's  calls  in  "Washington  is  of 
comparativel y  recent  origin.  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  witnessed  the 
interesting  ceremony  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1790 — then  the 
seat  of  government — inaugurated  the  custom  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  when  President,  Jan.  1st,  1810.  "Washington  Irving- 
was  there  in  January,  1811,  and  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Brevoort, 
describes  Mrs.  Madison  as  "  a  fine,  portly,  buxom  dame,  who  has 
a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody.  Her  sisters,  Mrs. 
Cutts  and  Mrs.  "Washington,  are  like  the  two  merry  wives  of 
Windsor  ;  but  as  to  Jemmy  Madison,  ah  !  poor  Jemmy  !  he  is 
but  a  withered  little  apple-John."  Francis  Jeffrey  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  who  came  out  in  1812  to  marry  Miss  Wilkes  of 
New  York,  said — "Mr.  Madison  looked  like  a  schoolmaster  dressed 
up  for  a  funeral."  When  Mr.  Madison  asked  Jeffrey  on  his  pre- 
sentation—" what  is  thought  of  our  war  in  England  ?" — the  latter 
replied,  "  it  is  not  thought  of  at  all." 

Mr.  Madison  was  small  in  stature  and  dressed *in  the  old  style, 
in  small  clothes  and  knee-buckles,  with  powdered  hair — was  unos- 
tentatious in  his  manners  and  mode  of  life — but  very  hospitable 
and  liberal  in  his  entertainments  ;  with  great  powers  of  conver- 
sation, full  of  anecdotes  and  not  averse  to  a  double  entendre, 
though  of  the  utmost  purity  of  life.  He  was  a  thorough-bred 
Virginia  gentleman,  Jeffrey  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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In  August,  1814,  the  White  House  was  burned  by  the  British, 
and  Mr.  Madison  removed  to  the  Octagon,  the  residence  of  Colonel 

John  Tayloe  on  the 
corner  of  New  York 
Avenue  and  Tenth 
street — now  the  Bu- 
reau of  Hydrogra- 
phy. Here  he  held 
his  New  Year's  le- 
vee, in  1815,  and 
here  he  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  in 
the  month  of  Febru- 
ary of  the  same  year, 
in  the  circular  room 
over  the  entrance-hall.  In  1816  and  1817,  Mr.  Madison  occu- 
pied the  house  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue and  Nineteenth  street,  and  here  received  his  guests  on  the 
first  day  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Monroe's  first  New  Year's  reception  was  held  at  the  White 
Plouse  in  1818.  The  first  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration, 
from  1817  to  1821,  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  author- 
ity, the  period  of  the  best  society  in  Washington.  Gentlemen 
of  high  character  and  high  breeding  abounded  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  many  of  the  foreign  ministers  were  distin- 
guished for  talent,  learning,  and  elegant  manners.  The  Baron 
Hyde  do  Neuville  represented  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  old 
regime,  as  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  now  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
ely ffe,  did  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  plain  and  awkward  and  frequently  at  a  loss 
for  conversation.  His  manner  was  kind  and  unpretending. 
Mrs.  Monroe,  a  Kortwright  of  New  York,  was  handsome  and 
graceful,  but  so  dignified  as  to  be  thought  haughty.  While  in 
the  White  House  Mrs.  Monroe  was  out  of  health.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  Hay  of  Virginia,  attended  Madame  Campan's 
famous  boarding-school  in  Paris,  and  was  there  the  intimate 
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friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais,  the  mother  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Mrs.  Hay  was  witty  and  accomplished  and  a  great  favorite  in 
society. 

In  1822,  the  Marine  Band*  performed  at  the  White  House  on 
New  Year's  day,  as  the  custom  has  been  ever  since.  In  1824, 
the  doors  of  the  White  House  were  thrown  open  for  the  first 
time  on  the  1st  of  January  to  the  public.  The  Intelligencer 
of  the  next  day  congratulates  its  leaders  on  the  decorous 
deportment  of  the  people  on  that  occasion. 

The  winter  of  1825  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known 
in  Washington.  It  was  the  period  of  the  exciting  election  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  and 
General  Jackson  were  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  here  as  the  guest  of  Congress,  and 
occupied  apartments  at  Brown's  Hotel.  In  the  last  week  of 
December,  1824,  Congress  had  voted  him  the  munificent  sum 
of  $200,000  for  his  Revolutionary  services.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, the  reception  at  the  President's  was  unusually  brilliant — 
for  among  the  guests  were  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  his 
son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  Bos- 
ton, the  northern  Chesterfield,  Governor  Gore  of  Massachu- 
setts, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  the  Patroon,  Rufus  King,  Mr. 
Lowell  and  Mr.  Graham  of  Boston,  Mr.  Edward  Lungston  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Crawford, 
Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Wilde  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Caro- 
lina, General  Jackson,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons, 
with  the  ladies  of  their  households — all  resident  in  Washing- 
ton during  that  memorable  winter  and  forming  a  galaxy  of  tal- 
ent, beauty,  and  accomplishment  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  subsequent  period  of  Washington  Society. 

*The  Marine  Band  of  Washington  has  made  music  at  every  great  entertain- 
ment, levee,  funeral,  or  parade  held  at  the  Capital  since  its  foundation.  It  was 
formerly  esteemed  the  greatest  hand  on  the  continent,  but  has  of  late  years  grown 
rusty  and  inferior.  There  are  fifty  pieces  in  it,  and  its  leader,  a  Mr.  Scala,  re- 
ceives §75  a  month,  the  men  being  all  enlisted  at  $21  a  month.  They  live  out- 
side the  barracks,  marry,  draw  rations,  keep  shops,  and  are  chiefly  foreigners. 
This  band  needs  overhauling:. 
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A  grand  entertainment  was  given  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
of  January,  1825,  by  Congress  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  at 
Williamson's,  now  Willard's,  hotel.  The  management  of  the 
affair  was  entrusted  to  the  Hon.  Joel  E.  Poinsett,  M.  C.  from 
S.  C,  Secretary  of  war  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration. 
This  duty  Mr.  Poinsett  discharged  with  admirable  taste  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  Congress  and  its  guests.  The  com- 
pany assembled  at  six  P.'  M.,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 
Mr.  Gaillard  of  S.  C,  President  of  the  Senate,  presided  at  one 
table — Mr.  Clay  of  Ky.,  Speaker  of  the  House,  at  the  other. 
The  President  of  the  U.  S.,  James  Monroe,  sat  on  one  side  of 
Mr.  Gaillard,  and  La  Fayette  on  the  other.  The  latter  was 
supported  by  Gen.  Samuel  Smith  of  Md.,  a  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with  Rufus  King,  Gen.  Jack- 
son, John  Quincy  Adams,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Senators  Chandler  of  Me.,  and  D'Wolf  of  R.  I.,  Gens.  Dearborn, 
Scott,  Macomb,  Bernard,  and  Jesup — Commodores  Bainbridge, 
Tingley,  Stewart,  Morris,  and  other  officers  of  distinction. 

The  dinner  was  prepared  by  M.  Joseph  Prospere,  a  cele- 
brated French  cook  who  came  from  New  York  for  the  purpose, 
and  who  charged  for  his  services  the  modest  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  was  the  most  elegant  and  elaborate  entertain- 
ment ever  given  in  Washington — many  of  the  dishes  being 
unique  and  artistically  ornamented  in  a  style  never  witnessed 
previously  in  this  country. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dinner,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
arrived  at  the  hotel  from  the  Shenandoah  Yalley.  He  was 
eighty  years  of  age  and  had  served  under  La  Fayette.  Mr.  Poin- 
sett being  informed  of  his  arrival  descended  to  the  reception 
room  and  thence  escorted  him  to  the  dining-hall  on  the  floor 
above  and  presented  him  to  the  Marquis.  "  General,"  said  the 
veteran — "  you  do  not  remember  me.  I  took  you  off  the  field 
when  wounded  in  the  fight  at  Brandywine."  "  Is  your  name 
John  Near,"  inquired  the  Marquis.  "It  is  General,"  replied 
the  veteran.  Whereupon  the  Marquis  embraced  him  in  the 
French  fashion  and  congratulated  him  on  his  healthy  condition 
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and  long  life.  John  Near  also  became  the  guest  of  Congress 
and  remained  at  Williamson's  a  fortnight,  feasting  to  his  heart's 
content  upon  the  good  cheer  provided  him  and  retiring  to  bed 
every  night  in  a  comfortable  state  of  inebriation.  When  he 
returned  to  Virginia,  La  Fayette  presented  him  the  munificent 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  which  he  bought  a  farm 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

La  Fayette  at  this  dinner  gave  the  following  toast:  "Perpet- 
ual union  among  the  States — It  has  saved  us  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, it  will  save  the  world."  Mr.  Clay  gave  "  Gen.  Bolivar  the 
Washington  of  South  America  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia." 

The  first  private  house  in  Washington  thrown  open  for  the 
reception  of  visitors  on  New  Year's  Day  was  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ogle  Tayloe  on  La  Fayette  Square,  in  the  year  1830. 
Here  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  accustomed  to 
present  themselves,  after  their  official  visit  to  the  President, 
arrayed  in  their  court  dresses  and  accompanied  by  their  Secre~ 
taries  and  attaches.  Many  years  elapsed  before  this  custom 
became  general.  In  1849  the  visitors  at  the  White  House 
proceeded  thence  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Madison,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained.  Mrs.  Madison  was  by  far 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  ladies  who  have  presided  at  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Ogle  Tayloe,  in  his  delightful  reminiscences, 
tells  us  "  She  never  forgot  a  face  or  a  name — had  been  very 
handsome — was  graceful  and  gracious  and  was  loved  alike  by 
rich  and  poor."  Mr.  Madison,  when  a  member  of  Congress, 
boarded  in  her  father's  house  in  Philadelphia  where  he  fell  in 
love  with  her,  then  the  widow  of  Mr.  Todd.  Mrs.  Madison  was 
ruined  by  her  son  Payne  Todd,  who  squandered  her  estate  from 
which  she  would  have  realized  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1828,  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
wrote  in  the  album  of  Mrs.  Ogle  Tayloe  a  poem  of  eleven 
stanzas,  and  of  great  merit.  He  received  on  New  Year's  Day 
and,  like  his  predecessors  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  hospi- 
tably entertained  his  guests.     After  his  retirement  from  the 
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Presidency  he  resided  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Sixteenth 
Streets,  where  until  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  the  calls  from  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. Mr.  Adams  was  stiff  and  ceremonious  in  his  manners, 
and  though  by  no  means  popular,  was  always  an  object  of 
respect  to  the  people  of  Washington.  His  wife  was  eminently 
beloved  wherever  known. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  customary  among  the  ladies  of  Wash- 
ington to  wear  for  the  first  time  at  the  New  Year's  reception  at 
the  White  House,  their  new  winter  bonnets,  cloaks,  shawls,  etc., 
etc. 

General  Jackson's  receptions,  commencing  in  1830  and  con- 
tinuing till  1837,  were  marked  by  a  greater  infusion  of  the 
oi  polloi  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  also  provided 
refreshments,  and  in  1836,  being  the  recipient  of  a  prodigious 
cheese  from  a  farmer  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  ordered  it  to 
be  cut  on  New  Year's  Day  and  distributed  in  large  slices  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  weight.  Many  slices  of  this  cheese  were 
trampled  under  foot  on  the  carpets,  and  the  odor  which  ascended 
from  it  was  far  from  savory. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  discontinued  the  custom  of  serving  refresh- 
ments on  New  Year's  Day  at  the  White  House,  and  it  has 
never  been  revived. 

The  Winter  of  1852,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, was  especially  brilliant  in  Washington.  On,  the  1st  of 
January,  the  reception  at  the  White  House  was  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  persons  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
appeared  to  have  subsided  and  good-will  and  fraternity  between 
the  North  and  South  were  once  more  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Fillmore  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  when 
receiving  his  friends.  His  fine  person  and  graceful  manner 
rendered  him  conspicuous  in  this  position. 

His  successor,  Gen.  Pierce,  had  also  the  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Mrs.  Pierce  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  her  son, 
and  took  little  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  White  House. 
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Mr„  Buchanan's  New  Year's  receptions  did  not  differ  from 
those  oi  his  immediate  predecessors.  Their  great  charm  was 
tho  presence  oi  the  mistress  of  his  household,  Miss  Harriet 
Lane,  now  Mrs.  Johnston  of  Baltimore,  a  woman  of  exquisite 
loveliness  of  person  and  the  most  charming  manners.  Who 
that  was  ever  presented  to  her  can  forget  the  graceful  success 
of  her  courtesy  and  her  radiant  smile  of  welcome  ? 

During  these  later  years  it  has  gradually  become  the  custom 
for  our  private  citizens  to  open  their  houses  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  unusual  spectacle  to  a  New  Yorker  of 
ladies  in  the  streets  on  that  holiday,  is  now  seldom  witnessed. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  streets  were  filled  with  carriages  on  the 
first  of  January,  bearing  ladies  in  full  dress  and  without  bonnets 
to  the  President's  house  and  the  residences  of  other  members 
of  the  Government. 

In  Mr.  Madison's  time  Washington  was  a  straggling  village, 
without  pavements,  street  lamps,  or  other  signs  of  civilization. 
The  White  House  itself  was  enclosed  by  a  common  post  and 
rail  fence,  while  all  the  other  reservations  were  unenclosed  and 
destitute  of  trees  or  any  improvement.  Even  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
time  carriages  were  frequently  mired  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  rainy  weather.  In  1810,  the  population  of  Washington  was 
less  than  that  of  Georgetown  or  Alexandria  which  then  each 
contained  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  All  those  adventurous 
spirits  like  Law,  Morris,  Greenleaf,  and  others  who  had  made 
here  large  investments  in  real  estate,  were  ruined.  Mr.  Bush 
of  Philadelphia,  writing  as  late  as  1841,  said  he  had  long  before 
lost  all  confidence  in  Washington  property.  It  was  not  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Capitol  extension  in  1851  that  the 
city  began  to  show  signs  of  substantial  prosperity  and  to  afford 
an  earnest  of  its  subsequent  greatness  and  strength.  In  all 
the  past  years  of  its  history  no  improvements  equal  to  those  of 
the  year  1872  have  been  made.  At  least  five  hundred  elegant 
houses  have  been  erected  by  private  enterprise — to  say  nothing 
of  the  miles  of  pavement  and  drives,  constructed  by  the  District 
Government.     A   few  years   more   of   equal   enterprise   and 
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Washington  will  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  this 
continent. 

Washington  changed  character  almost  entirely  after  the  war. 
Northern  capital  moved  in  and  fine  architecture  prevailed  in 
private  buildings.  The  very  form  of  government  was  altered, 
and  a  Board  of  Public  Works  took  the  paving  of  streets  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  local  legislature.  ■ 

The  appropriations  are  now  greater  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  the  city, — far  greater  than  when  the  place  was 
first  pitched  here.  They  amount  to  about  $3,000,000  direct 
this  year,  and  nearly  $2,000,000  more  for  public  edifices.  The 
Capitol  edifice  itself  gets  a  snubbing,  the  architect  being  a  shy 
man,  who  had  not  learned  the  art  of  lobbying  and  could  only 
state  the  necessity  of  repairs  at  least.  .  But  the  great  new 
renaissance  building  for  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments 
has  received  a  lift  which  will  cover  it  with  stone-cutters  as  soon  as 
Spring  opens ;  a  new  statue  of  General  Thomas  is  ordered,  to 
cost  $40,000 ;  and  the  Farragut  statue  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  artists  of  the  lobby.  In  two  years  from  this  period, 
there  will  be  six  colossal  statues  in  the  streets  of  this  city, 
five  of  them  equestrian,  Washington,  Jackson,  Scott,  Grant, 
Thomas,  and  Farragut,  besides  out-of-door  statues  of  Lincoln, 
Scott,  and  Washington.  The  old  City  Hall  has  passed  wholly 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  proceeds 
and  a  diversion  of  city  funds,  a  new  Hotel  de  Yille  will  be 
erected  in  front  of  the  great  new  market-house,  which  has  cost 
$300,000.  Several  new  street-railways  are  authorized,  and  the 
building-permits  applied  for  or  granted  show  an  extraordinary 
advance  in  construction,  much  of  which  is  of  a  villa  character 
in  the  suburbs.  In  May,  the  whole  line  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Potomac  Road  will  be  opened,  as  well  as  the  new  Metropolitan 
Branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  And  the  Municipal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  $8,300,000  in  about  eighteen  months,  according 
to  its  own  report,  and  its  opponents  say  $14,000,000,  assessed 
upon  nearly  the  full  valuation  of  property. 

The  enormous  aqueduct  which  runs  eighteen  miles,  through 
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eleven  tunnels  and  over  six  bridges,  is  at  last  completed  and 
connected  with  the  city,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  86,000,000. 
Five  bridges  of  the  most  durable  character,  probably  good  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  span  Rock  Creek.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  water-main  are  now  in  use  in  this  District, 
of  which  twelve  miles  have  been  raised  or  lowered  to  the  new 
grades ;  and  530  fire-plugs,  255  public  hydrants,  and  many 
drinking-fountains  carry  off  the  31,000,000  gallons  used  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  this  Capital,  which  is  but  20,000,000  less 
than  all  Paris  gets  from  its  government. 

The  amount  of  paving  done  in  the  past  sixteen  months  is 
almost  incredible  in  view  of  the  former  slow  and  conservative 
progress  of  the  city.  Ninety-three  miles  of  brick  and  concrete 
sidewalks,  and  115  miles  of  concrete,  wood,  round-block,  grav- 
eled, cobblestone,  Macadam,  or  Belgium  block  street  have  been 
laid.  Add  to  this  seventy  miles  of  tile-sewer,  and  eight  miles 
of  brick  main  sewerage  through  which  a  buggy  can  be  driven 
with  ease,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  old  Tiber  Creek  and  canal 
by  one  of  the  largest  sewers  in  the  world,  in  diameter  from  20 
to  30  feet,  and  you  will  see  that  old  Washington  is  no  more. 
The  landmarks  have  perished  from  the  eye.  And  the  names 
of  the  streets  are  also  to  be  changed, — those  running  from  north 
to  south  to  be  numbered  from  First  to  Sixtieth,  instead  of  First 
street  West,  Second  street  East,  etc.  ;  and  those  running  from 
east  to  west  are  to  be  no  longer  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  but 
named,  alphabetically,  Adams,  Benton,  Clay,  Douglas,  etc.,  on 
one  side,  and  Anderson,  Bainbridge,  Chauncey,  Decatur,  etc., 
on  the  other. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  claims  that,  between  1802-'72,' 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  but  $1,321,288  on  the  streets 
of  the  Capital,  while  the  municipality  spent  upon  the  same 
$13,921,767  j  adding  Georgetown's  expenditure,  $2,000,000 
more. 


INSIDE    SECTION    OF    THE    DOME    OF    THE    CAPITOL, 
WASHINGTON. 


THE   CAPITOL,   AS   SEEN   FROM   PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE. 


CHAPTEE  Till. 


THE   DOME   AND   EXTENSIONS   OF   OUR   CAPITOL   DESCRIBED. 

The  Dome  of  the  Capitol,  as  you  know,  overhangs  the 
middle  of  the  great  building,  whose  name,  in  any  monarchical 
country,  would  he  the  "  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Body,"  as 
even  in  this  country  the  White  House  was  originally  named 
the  President's  Palace,  and  so  described  by  Washington. 

The  old  Capitol  building  had  three  domes  upon  it ;  the 
middle  one,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  present  dome,  was 
constructed  of  wood,  and  it  stood  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  lower  than  the  present.  In  1856,  it  was  removed,  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  dome  began,  which  occupied  nine 
years.  It  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  cast  iron,  resting  upon 
the  old  Capitol  edifice,  which,  to  support  so  vast  additional 
weight,  has  been  trussed  up,  buttressed,  and  strengthened,  so 
that  it  seems  to  cower  beneath  the  threatening  mass  of  its 
superimposed  burden.  . 

Let  us  look  at  this  dome. 

Poised  over  the  middle  of  the  long  white  rectangle  of  build- 
ings, the  great  dome  rises  in  two  orders :  a  drum  of  iron 
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columns  first  encircling  it,  with  an  open  gallery  and  balustrade 
at  the  top ;  then  an  order  of  tall,  slim  windows  ;  then  a  great 
series  of  brackets,  holding  the  plated  and  ribbed  roof,  which 
ascends,  balloon-fashion,  to  a  gallery,  within  which  is  a  tall 
lantern',  surrounded  with  columns,  like  a  cupola,  and  over  this 
a  bronze  figure  of  Liberty,  capped  with  eagle  feathers,  holding 
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in  her  right  hand  a  sheathed  sword,  in  her  left  a  wreath  and 
shield.  She  faces  east.  Her  back  is  to  the  settled  city  of  the 
Capital.  Excepting  this  figure,  which  is  of  a  rich  bronze 
color,  and  the  dark-glazed  windows,  the  whole  dome  is  white 
as  marble.  The  whole  of  it,  as  you  see  it  from  the  ground,  is 
made  of  cast-iron  ;  but  it  harmonizes  well  in  tint  with  the 
Capitol  building,  and  is  of  such  symmetrical  proportions  that 
it  gives  you  no  impression  of  excessive  weight. 
,  It  was  on  the  second  day  of  December,  1863,  that,  at  a 
signal  gun  from  Fort  Stanton,  across  the  eastern  branch,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  genius  of  Liberty  began  to  arise 
from  the  ground.  As  it  slowly  ascended  the  exterior  of  the 
dome,  gun  after  gun  rang  out  from  the  successive  forts  encir- 
cling the  city  ;  when  it  reached  the  summit  of  the  lantern,  and 
joined  its  heretofore  beheaded  body,  all  the  artillery  of  the 
hills  saluted  again,  and  the  flags  were  dipped  on  every  ship 
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and  encampment.  Majesty  and  grace  are  names  for  it,  and 
holding  at  its  cloudy  height  the  boldest  conception  of  Liberty, 
its  genius  looks  calmly  into  the  sunrise,  and  at  night,  like  a 
directress  of  the  stars,  lives  among  them,  as  if  in  the  constel- 
lation of  her  own  banner. 

Having  taken  this  observation,  let  us  climb  to  the  rotunda. 
Now  look  straight  up.  You  are  amidst  and  beneath  a  vast 
hollow  sphere  of  iron,  weighing  8,009,200  lbs.  How  much 
is  that  ?  More  than  four  thousand  tons  ;  or  about  the  weight 
of  seventy  thousand  full-grown  people  ;  or  about  equal  to  a 
thousand  laden  coal  cars,  which,  holding  four  tons  apiece, 
would  reach  two  miles  and  a-half.  Directly  over  your  head  is 
a  figure  in  bronze,  weighing  14,985  lbs.  If  it  should  fall 
plumb  down,  it  would  mash  you  as  if  thirty-seven  hogs, 
weighing  four  hundred  pounds  a  piece,  were  dropped  on  your 
head  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet. 
This  bronze  figure  is  sixteen  feet  and  a-half  high,  and  with  its 
pedestal  nineteen  feet  and  a-half.  Right  over  your  head, 
suspended  like  a  canopy,  is  a  sheet  of  metal  and  plaster 
covered  with  allegorical  paintings.  This  hangs  between  you 
and  the  bronze  statue  of  Liberty,  and  is  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  distant.  There  are,  therefore,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
of  the  full  height  of  the  dome  which  you  cannot  see  at  all 
within,  and  in  like  manner  the  diameter  of  the  rotunda  in 
which  you  stand  is  ninety-seven  feet,  or  eleven  feet  less  than 
the  exterior  diameter  of  the  great  dome,  far  above,  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  less  than  the  extreme  exterior  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  old  rotunda  erected  here  by  Bulfinch  was  ninety-six  feet 
high. 

This  dome  differs  interiorly  at  present  from  most  others  by 
being  a  mere  cylinder,  closed  with  a  dome,  whereas,  nearly  all 
famous  domes  besides  are  raised  upon  churches,  which  are 
cross-shaped,  and  project  a  dome  from  the  abutments  of  the 
hollow  cross.  In  these  abutments,  high  up,  statues  are  com- 
monly set,  as  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  four  angels  are  placed 
there.  No  merely  civil  edifice  in  the  world  can  boast  a  dome 
at  all  approaching  these  proportions. 
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The  pressure  of  the  iron  dome  upon  its  piers  and  pillars  is 
13,477  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  St.  Peter's  presses  nearly 
20,000  pounds  more  to  the  square  foot,  and  St.  Genevieve,  at 
Paris,  46,000  pounds  more.  It  would  require  to  crush  the 
supports  of  our  dome  a  pressure  of  755,280  pounds  to  the 
square  foot. 

The  first  part  of  the  rotunda,  next  to  the  floor,  is  a  series 
of  panels,  divided  from  each  other  by  Grecian  pilasters,  or 
axtoe,  which  support  the  first  entablature,  a  bold  one,  with 
wreaths  of  olive  interwoven  in  it. 

The  decorations  of  the  dome  consist  of  four  great  basso- 
relievos,  over  the  four  exit  doors  from  it,  and  of  eight  oil 
paintings,  each  containing  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  figures, 
life-size.  These  paintings  are  set  in  great  panels  in  the  wall, 
under  the  lower  entablature.  Four  of  them  are  by  Colonel 
Trumbull,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Washington,  the  "  Porte  Crayon  " 
of  the  Revolution,  and  these  are  altogether  the  best  historical 
paintings  which  the  country  has  yet  produced.  The  other 
four  paintings,  with  forty  years  advantage  over  those  of 
Trumbull,  are  deteriorations.  Three  of  them  represent, 
respectively,  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  the  landing  of 
Columbus,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are 
poorer  than  the  average  of  paintings  in  the  gallery  of  Versailles, 
and  scarcely  rise  above  the  art  of  house  and  sign  painting. 
The  other  picture,  Prayer  on  the  Mayflower,  has  good  faces 
in  it,  and  dignity  of  expression,  but  it  is  dull  of  color,  and  with- 
out any  breadth  of  light.  Trumbull's  pictures  are  conscien- 
tious portraits,  the  work  of  thirty  years'  study ;  they  are 
without  any  genius,  and  timid  in  grouping ;  but  accurate, 
appropriate,  and  invaluable.  Congress  gave  him  an  order  for 
the  whole  four  at  once,  and  wisely.  The  others  ought  to  be 
taken  down  when  we  can  get  anything  better,  and  sent  into 
some  of  the  committee  rooms. 

The  basso-relievos  in  the  panels,  above  the  paintings,  are 
works  of  two  Italians,  pupils  of  Canova,  named  Causici  and 
Capellano,  who,  like  a  great  many  other  itinerant  Italians,  have 
done  work  about  the  Capitol.     One  or  two  of  them,  disgusted 
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with  the  American  taste  in.  art,  or  stricken  with  the  national 
benzine,  jumped  into  the  Potomac,  and  made  their  lives  more 
romantic  than  their  works.  These  base  reliefs  are  only  of  three 
or  four  figures  each,  and  are  copied  from  curious  old  engravings, 
cotemporary  with  the  events ;  they  are  not  beautiful,  but  odd,  and 
make  variety  amidst  our  perennial  and  distressing  newness. 
Between  these  large  reliefs  are  carved  heads  of  Columbus, 
Raleigh,  La  Salle,  and  Cabot. 

These  pictures,  true  and  disgraceful  both  to  the  national 
taste,  answer  in  general  the  purpose  of  pleasing  people.  Learned 
rustics  may  be  seen  laboriously  criticising  them  to  their  sweet- 
hearts. The  privilege  is  also  accorded  to  artists  and  others  of 
exhibiting  their  models  and  amateur  sketches  in  the  rotunda, 
whereby  all  sorts  of  strange  prodigies  appear,  flattering,  at 
least,  to  our  democratic  charity,  but  very  amusing  to  foreigners. 

Above  this  series  of  relievos  and  paintings,  there  is  a  broad 
frieze,  intended  to  be  painted  in  imitation  of  basso-relievo. 
Above  this  frieze  there  is  another  entablature  ;  these  are  broken 
up  by  tall  windows  on  the  outer  circumference  of  the  walls  of 
the  dome,  and  at  places  between  the  domes  can  be  seen  glimpses 
of  galleries  and  stairways  ascending  between  the  inner  and 
outer  walls.  At  last,  the  interior  concave  walls  of  the  dome 
proper  made  to  represent  panels  of  oak  foliage,  rise  in  dimin- 
ishing circles  to  the  amphitheatre  in  the  eye  of  the  dome,  which 
is  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  with  a  gallery  all  of 
iron.  Down  through  the  eye  of  the  dome  looks  the  great  fresco 
painting  of  Brumidi,  and  you  can  see  people  the  size  of  toys 
walking  directly  under  this  fresco,  looking  now  up,  now  down. 

It  will  cost  to  finish  and  paint  this  dome  as  it  should  be 
done,  not  less  than  $250,000.  For  the  painting  in  the  frieze, 
$20,000  will  bo  required  ;  to  reform  the  architecture  of  the 
dome  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  entablatures  will  cost, 
probably,  8100,000.  To  paint  the  iron  panels  in  imitation  of 
oak,  as  they  are  cast,  will  cost  $30,000  to  $50,000.  It  was  the 
intention  to  have  buried  Washington  under  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda ;  this  failing,  to  bury  Lincoln  there,  and  to  open  a 
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large  galleried  place  in  the  floor,  through  which  the  visitor 
could  look  at  the  sarcophagus,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  under  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in  Paris. 
In  either  case,  the  families  of  the  dead  objected,  and  with  good 
taste  ;  for  a  rotunda,  used  for  profane  and  noisy  flirting,  hob- 
nobbing, lobbying,  and  loitering,  is  no  place  for  a  hallowed 
sepulture.  Here  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenough, 
stood,  till  removed  by  barbarous  enactment,  in  all  its  Roman, 
nakedness,  into  the  adjacent  park.  Something  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  colossal  is  requisite  here — a  statue  of  Public  Opinion, 
say,  or  an  allegory  of  Destiny,  or  an  effigy  of  Democracy.  So, 
around  the  sides  of  the  dome,  there  are  spaces  for  statues  and 
busts,  which  ought  some  day  to  be  filled. 

Situated  midway  between  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  at  the 
middle  of  the  Capitol,  and  across  all  the  avenues  of  communica- 
tion, the  rotunda  under  the  dome  obtains,  as  it  always  will 
obtain,  an  important  and  picturesque  place  in  the  history  of 
legislation.  There  are  iron  settees  around  it,  where  wait  for 
appointments  of  various  sorts,  people  of  all  qualities  and  pur- 
suits, some  to  waylay,  some  to  rest,  some  to  see  the  infinite 
variety  of  race  or  station,  or  behavior  of  passing  people.  Bright 
paintings  encircle  it,  for  height  and  admissible  enterprise  are 
suggested  there  ;  something  curiously  instructive,  some  problem 
to  the  thought,  is  everywhere.  Danger  and  power,  suppositious 
accident  and  vivid  carnival,  fill  up  the  hours.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  studies  in  the  world,  and  destined  to  be  the  scene 
of  vital  conferences,  wild  collisions,  perhaps  of  solemn  ceremo- 
nials, sometimes  of  happiness,  sometimes  of  anarchy,  sit  here, 
under  this  high  concave ;  and,  while  the  feet  of  the  perpetual 
passengers  fill  the  void  with  echoes,  you  may  interpret  them  to 
the  coming  of  the  mob,  when  legislation  is  too  slow  for  brutal 
party  rage,  or  some  unflinching  Senator  may  hear  from  hence 
the  howling  of  Public  Opinion.  Here  may  some  brave  act  the 
best  assassination ;  here  may  be  promised  the  price  of  eminent 
treason.  Here  may  some  conquering  army,  mastering  the 
Capitol  once  more,  unfurl  their  foreign  standards,  and  with 
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their  enthusiasm  or  orchestras  celebrate  the  fall  of  the  Repub- 
lic. So  long  as  the  people  reign,  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  distributed  between  the  wings,  but  concen- 
trated under  the  dome.  The  rotunda  is  western  human  nature's 
amphitheatre.  Here  will  stroll  the  chaotic  dictator  of  Democ- 
racy, with  its  hundred  hands  on  the  wires  of  the  continent. 
Hany  a  fair  face  will  do  temptation  upon  patriotism  and  public 
duty  in  the  broad  sounding  area  of  assignation,  typical  as  it  is 
ot  the  arcana  of  the  earth,  where  the  individual  voice  but  rolls; 
into  the  general  echo ;  the  general  echo  is  sometimes  articulate, 
but  the  highest  shout  that  all  can  raise  stays  a  little  while,  and 
expires  in  stronger  silence.  The  dome,  with  its  hungry,  hollow 
belly,  is  government  as  you  find  it,  familiar  with  its  gluttonies 
and  processes,  its  dyspepsias  and  cramps.  The  outer  dome  is 
government  as  the  vast  mass  of  citizens  behold  it — white  and 
monumental,  and  crowned  with  Liberty. 

How  is  this  vast  height  lighted,  is  the  next  question.  Here 
we  are  in  the  battery  room,  which  adjoins  the  dome.  The  smell 
of  the  acids,  ranged  in  quadruple  circles  around  the  place,  in  glacs 
jars  as  big  as  horse-buckets,  has  no  other  effect  upon  the  battery- 
tender,  he  says,  than  to  make  him  fat.  There  are  here  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cells  set  up  and  filled  with  sulphuric  acid, 
after  the  principle  of  Smee,  constituting  altogether  the  strongest 
battery  in  the  world,  and  which  furnishes  the  power  to  Mr, 
Gardiner's  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  which  lights  the  lan- 
tern, the  dome  and  the  rotunda,  touching  up  thirteen  hundred 
gas-burners  in  a  few  moments.  The  whole  machinery  cost 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Of  itself,  this  beautiful  and 
almost  miraculous  apparatus  deserves  a  newspaper  article. 
The  power  is  fifty  tons,  as  if  a  thunder  cloud  as  heavy  as  a 
laden  canal  boat  were  concentrated  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
and  "  fetched  "  you  a  dash  in  the  eye.  To  light  up  the  Capitol 
by  this  machinery,  there  is  an  electro-magnetic  engine,  with 
connecting  wires  to  all  the  burners  in  the  building,  and  to  each 
wire  a  metallic  pointer  ;  the  gas  is  turned  on  by  cranks,  answer- 
ing each  to  a  portion  of  the  Capitol ;  then  the  magnetic  bolt  is 
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darted  up  the  proper  wire  ;  in  thirty  seconds  the  darkness  is 
ablaze.  This  apparatus  occupies  ono  of  the  old  wing  domes  of 
wood,  the  dome  being  the  battery  room,  the  engine  standing  next 
door.  Thus  the  old  building  sends  light  up  to  the  new  one  ;  the 
little  dome  holds  fire  for  the  great  dome.  You  should  see  them 
turn  the  great  dome  from  perfect  night  to  perfect  day.  Stand 
under  it !  A  little  moon  dazes  the  far  up  slits  of  "Windows  ;  the 
concave  eye  is  absolute  night ;  all  the  sculptures  are  lost  upon 
the  wall ;  color  and  action  are  gone  out  of  the  historic  canvases  ; 
the  stone  floor  of  the  rotunda  might  be  some  great  cathredal's, 
for  you  can  oniy  feel  the  gliding  objects  going  by,  and  hear  the 
dull,  commingling  echoes  of  feet  and  whispers. 

At  a  wink  the  great  hollow  sphere  is  aflame.  •  You  can  see 
the  spark-spirit  run  on  tip-toe  around  the  high  entablature, 
planting  its  fire-fly  foot  on  every  spear  of  bronze  ;  a  blaze 
springs  up  on  each  ;  chasing  each  other  hither  and  thither,  the 
winged  torch-bearing  fairies  on  the  several  levels  race  down  the 
aisles  to  the  remote  niches,  to  lateral  halls,  to  stairways  all 
variegated  with  polished  marbles,  over  illuminated  sky-lights 
armorially  painted.  Your  thought  does  not  leap  so  instantly  ; 
and  people  far  off  in  the  city  see  the  lantern  at  the  feet  of  the 
statue  of  Liberty,  arise  in  the  sky  as  if  a  star  had  lighted  it. 
Since  the  first  commandment  of  God  to  the  earth,  light  has  had 
no  such  messenger.     It  is  nearest  to  will — it  vindicates  Moses. 

No  great  building  in  the  world  is  so  lighted,  except  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  some  theatres  in  New  York.  But 
thirty  thousand  dollars  is  dear  even  for  a  miracle.  Matches 
are  high. 

Standing  here,  at  so  lofty  an  altitude,  one  is  apt  to  suppose 
that  he  has  reached  the  king  of  human  peaks.  Not  so.  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  is  432  feet  high  to  the  lantern,  or  144  feet 
higher  than  the  tip  of  this  airy  Liberty.  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
is  seventy-two  feet  higher  than  this. 

And  the  great  Capitol  itself,  down  upon  which  we  are  looking, 
covering  652  square  feet,  more  than  three  and  a  half  acres,  is 
one-eighth  smaller  than  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  only  one-fifth 
larger  than  St.  Paul's. 
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Yet  it  is  high  enough  for  timid  people.  The  highest  part  of 
the  Capitol  building  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  below  us. 

How  much  money  is  there  in  all  this  Capitol  ?  What  did  it 
cost  ?  Upon  the  aggregate  head,  I  doubt  if  the  congregated  con- 
sciences of  all  the  architects  and  builders  of  the  Capitol  can 
reply,  exactly.  One  gentleman,  who  has  been  figuring  up  at  it 
a  long  timo,  estimates  the  cost  at  $39,000,000.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate I  have  heard  at  all  was  $15,000,000.  But  let  us  see  what 
is  the  architect's  statement.  The  entire  cost  of  the  old  Capi- 
tol, down  to  1827,  was  less  than  81,800,000.  St.  Peter's 
Church,  at  Rome,  cost  $49,000,000.  The  new  Court  House  in 
Ne,w  York,  is  said  to  have  cost  $3,000,000.  People  have  talked 
foolishly  about  the  cost  of  the  public  edifices  at  the  seat  of 
government.  Here  are  some  precise  figures,  as  Mr.  Clark  gave 
them  to  me.  They  do  not  include  the  furnishing  of  the  build- 
ings, however : 
Cost  of  the  library  apartments,         -         -         -     $  780,500 

u     a     u     oi}  painting  by  Walker : 

"  Storming  of  Chapultepec,"         -  -  6,000 

Five  water  closets  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ...  .  2,178 
Annual  repairs,  -  -  -  15,000 
Annual  repairs  for  dome,  -  -  5,000 
Heating  old  Capitol  (centre),  -  -  15,000 
Cost  of  the  new  wings  of  the  Capitol,  -  -  6,433,621 
Cost  of  building  the  dome,  -  -  -  1,125,000 
Total  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  public 

buildings  in  Washington  City,  -  27,715,522 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  visit  the  Capitol  in  the  recess.  After 
Congress  adjourns,  we  begin  to  know  each  other.  The  carpen- 
ter and  the  barber  go  fishing  together.  The  architect  of  the 
Capitol  inquires  for  your  family.  The  Capitol  policemen  and 
the  officers  of  the  barracks  near  by  stop  at  your  door-step  to 
chat  with  your  baby.  It  is  like  living  in  some  college  town 
during  the  vacation,  and  very  cool,  amiable,  and  agreeable  is 
Capitol  Hill  in  Summer. 
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At  Whitney's  I  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  a  white  bearded  old 
gentleman,  of  a  Northern  and  business  habit  and  address.  He 
had  a  brown  complexion,  a  square-ended  nose,  beveled  at  the 
tip,  and  a  hearty  down-east  manner. 

"  Don't  you  know  Mr.  Fowler,  Gath?"  said  a  gentleman  near 
by.  "  This  is  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  who  built  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol." 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  is,  or 
was,  a  member  of  the  former  firm  of  iron  founders,  Fowler  & 
Beeby,  at  Read  and  Centre  streets,  New  York.  He  Avas  the 
lowest  bidder  to  cast  the  patterns  for  the  dome,  and  that  noble 
piece  of  iron  work,  solitary  in  the  world,  was  set  up  by  him. 
Perhaps  you  can  best  get  the  spirit  of  what  he  had  to  say  in 
the  catcgorial  form  in  which  he  gave  it. 

"  What  was  your  contract,  Mr.  Fowler,  when  you  first  under- 
took to  build  the  dome  ?" 

"  Seven  cents  a  pound  for  all  the  iron  used.  The  architect, 
Thomas  N.  Walter,  made  the  designs,  piece  by  piece.  They 
ran,  for  example,  an  inch  to  eight  feet.  I  was  to  put  up  the 
dome,  furnishing  all  the  scaffolds,  workmen,  and  so  forth,  for 
seven  cents  a  pound." 

"  Did  they  keep  their  bargain  ?" 

"  No.  General  Franklin  was  superintending  engineer  when 
I  first  arrived  here.  He  made  the  contract  for  the  War  De- 
partment. After  I  had  run  the  dome  up  to  the  top  of  the  first 
order,  or  the  drum,  as  you  see  it  there,  General  Meigs  was  put 
in  Franklin's  place.  He  cut  my  contract  down,  arbitrarily,  to 
six  cents  a  pound.     I  consulted  my  lawyers,  and  they  said : 

1  This  cutting  down  of  your  contract  is  a  piece  of  force,  having 
no  authority  in  law.  But  if  you  don't  submit  to  it,  you  will 
be  kept  out  of  your  money  at  ruinous  expense.  So  accept  it 
and  come  back  upon  the  justice  of  the  government  at  another 
time.' 

"  Therefore  I  took  the  six  cents,  and  the  work  was  stopped. 

"The  yard  of  the  Capitol  was  littered  with  iron,  Senator  Foot 
and  others  began  to  ask  : 

'  Why  is  the  work  on  the  dome  suspended  ?' 
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"They  demanded  a  recontinuance  of  the  work,  and  had  an 
order  made  out  transferring  the  work  upon  the  Capitol  exten- 
sion from  the  War  to  the  Interior  Department.  This  was  done 
to  lift  out  of  Cameron's  hands  the  matter  of  the  dome. 

"  I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  demanded  my 
additional  cent  a  pound.  It  was  paid.  I  demanded  also  the  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  which,  under  the  first  arrangement,  was 
withheld  from  my  control  to  insure  the  finishing  of  the  dome. 
This  was  paid  over.      Then  I  went  to  work  again." 

"  On  what  principle  is  that  dome  set  up,  Mr.  Fowler  ?" 

"  On  this  principle  :  there  is  a  skeleton  series  of  ribs  within  : 
they  extrude  supports  for  the  outer  dome :  the  figure  on  the 
top,  the  government  guaranteed  to  furnish,  as  it  afterwards  did, 
from  Clark  Mill's  designs  and  castings.  The  scales  on  the 
dome  are  bolted  together.  There  is  no  structure  in  the  world 
more  enduring  than  that  dome.  You  may  call  it  eternal,  if 
you  like.  It  weighs  over  5,000  tons.  That  is,  you  tell  me, 
only  one-ninth  the  weight  of  the  Victoria  tower,  on  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  in  London.  Why,  sir,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
will  budge  as  quickly  as  that  structure.  There  are  some  things 
about  it  which  I  don't  like,  but  the  Government  Superintendent 
is  absolute.  For  example,  the  first  coat  of  paint  should  have 
been  different.  I  protested.  'Put  it  on  white,'  said  the  chief. 
Consequently  the  dome  eats  up  paint  by  the  ton  every  year, 
because  there  is  not  a  good  color  for  a  base." 

"  Does  not  the  dome  leak,  sir,  by  reason  of  the  metal  plates 
expanding  and  contracting  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  by  the  per- 
petual working  to  and  fro  of  the  plates,  rust,  fractured  rivets 
and  final  collapse  will  take  place  ? " 

"  Why,  the  whole  dome  is  of  one  metal :  it  expands  and  con- 
tracts like  the  folding  and  unfolding  of  a  lily,  all  moving 
together.  An  atmospheric  change  that  will  move  one  piece 
moves  all — scale  and  bolt.  Rust  will  happen,  but  to  avoid  this 
the  building  must  be  kept  water-tight  and  well  painted.  It  is 
not  by  mechanical  changes  that  public  works  are  affected,  but  by 
sudden  and  unnecessary  political  changes.     For  example  :  I  got 
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a  judgment  against  the  Government  in  the  Court  of  Claims  last 
week  for  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  They  made  a  contract 
with  me  to  put  up  the  wings  of  the  Library,  as  I  had  already 
finished  and  delivered  the  main  part  of  it.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  suddenly  changed,  and  he  abolished  my  con- 
tract whimsically.  Therefore,  I  bring  suit,  and  his  little  whim 
costs  the  people  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  besides  putting  me 
out  of  pocket  even  at  that.  See,  also,  the  effect  of  a  change 
of  superintendents,  -which  I  have  already  referred  to.  I  have 
a  claim  of  sixty-odd  thousand  dollars  for  the  increased  cost  and 
delay  incurred  by  me  through  the  substitution  of  Meigs  for 
Franklin.  Had  they  let  me  go  on  by  the  terms  of  my  contract, 
I  should  have  had  the  work  done  by  1861.  They  stopped  me 
arbitrarily ;  the  war  came  on ;  iron  went  up  some  hundred  per 
cent ;  the  river  was  lined  with  rebel  batteries  ;  freights  went 
up  400  per  cent ;  the  price  of  labor  went  up  almost  as  badly. 
A  new  man's  whim  will  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars,  perhaps, 
to  the  people  ;  if  not,  it  will  come  out  of  my  pocket. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  dome-builder,  encouraged  in  his 
theme,  "  whim,  freak,  change,  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
of  folly  and  more  extravagance  here. 

"  Let  me  show  you  how  they  got  a  dome  in  the  first  place  ; 
for  that  is  an  example  : 

"  Mr.  Walter,  the  architect,  prepared  the  plans  for  a  complete 
extension  of  the  Capitol — new  wings,  new  dome,  and  a  new 
marble  front  for  the  middle  or  freestone  building,  which  was 
the  old  Capitol ;  and,  as  he  knew  very  well  that  Congress  would 
never  vote  this  money  in  the  most  economical  way, — that  is,  in 
bulk,  or  by  fixed  yearly  parcels — he  first  submitted  the  wings. 

"  Next,  as  Congress  was  about  adjourning  at  the  end  of  a 
session,  and  they  were  all  very  merry  at  night — ladies  on  the 
floor,  everything  lively,  the  dome,  splendidly  painted,  was  pre- 
sented in  a  picture  and  adopted  at  once." 


CHAPTEE    IX. 


SOME   OF  THE   ORGANIC   EVILS   IN    OUR   CONGRESSIONAL 
SYSTEM. 

The  present  chapter  will  deal  in  a  discursive  way  witli 
some  of  the  evils  in  general  legislation. 

With  every  Congressman  comes  a  little  knot  of  retainers, 
often  to  his  own  disgust ;  for  he  has  used  them  and  finished,, 
and  now  they  are  quick  that  he  shall  fulfil  his  promises- 
Promises  are  ruin-seeds.  Nine-tenths  of  the  crime  of  the 
state  is  tied  to  rash  and  often  needless  promises.  "  Mr. 
Godtalk,"  says  Stirrup  the  saddler,  "  I  admire  your  course, 
sir,  and  want  to  see  you  re-elected." 

"  Stirrup,"  says  Godtalk,  "  why  don't  you  get  the  post- 
office  ?  It  will  be  a  nice  little  addition  to  your  income,  take 
no  time  from  your  trade,  and  be  an  honor  amongst  your 
neighbors." 

"  Mr.  Godtalk,  I  never  aspired  to  office,  sir." 

"  Tut !  tut !  Stirrup ;  it's  easy  as  asking.  If  I'm  elected 
I'll  work  for  you !  " 

Behold  !  the  first  uneasy  and  interested  seed  is  planted  in 
the  good  citizen.  He  becomes  henceforward  a  corrupted  man, 
the  "  bore  "  of  his  Representative,  another  hanger-on  around 
the  Capitol.  This  loose  and  almost  always  needless  tendering 
of  promises  is  the  mistake  of  the  politician,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  constituent  alike.  Every  promise,  loosely  made  and 
broken  to  the  hope,  returns  to  plague  giver  and  receiver.  We 
have  been  promising  the  darkeys  in  the  South — some  of  us — a 
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mule  and  a  forty-acre  farm.  Let  us  look  out  that  the  mule 
doesn't  kick  us  dead,  and  the  forty-acre  farm  be  our  political 
cemetery.  Promise  nothing  out  of  the  contract  of  principles. 
Come  to  Washington  with  free  hands,  and  the  highway  to 
honor,  if  it  has  enemies  before,  will  have  no  assassins  behind ! 
No  sooner  had  the  members  of  Congress  begun  to  arrive,  than 
the  poor  promise-bearers  followed  after.  They  looked  mean, 
as  does  every  man  with  an  immortal  soul,  who  waits  for  a  favor 
that  he  does  not  deserve.  The  saddler's  fingers  were  nervous. 
The  citizen's  direct  look  of  searchingness,  and  yet  confidence, 
had  a  sycophantish,  sidewise  smile  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
man  was  clinging  by  his  eyelids  to  a  politician's  word  of 
honor,  and  God  help  the  hold  on  that  support !  The  constit- 
uent had  already  begun  to  feel  revengeful,  for  his  suspicious 
fears,  born  of  his  conscious  meanness,  had  begun  to  reproach 
his  Representative.  Both  were  disgusted.  The  politician  had 
dishonored  the  saddler's  hearth  with  a  foolish  promise,  and 
made  a  family  malcontent,  and  traitors  to  obedient,  cheerful 
citizenship. 

There  is  no  time  when  one  sees  these  personal  errors  so 
vividly  in  their  effect  upon  the  State,  as  at  the  opening  of 
Congress.  The  power  of  the  State,  as  an  attraction  and  an 
evil,  when  it  enters  into  competition  with  the  private  patrons 
of  the  people,  is  at  this  time  very  manifest.  You  live,  per- 
haps, down  in  Egypt,  or  on  the  Illinois  Central  Road,  and  get 
the  paper  afar  off,  and  in  your  heart  you  honor  the  State. 
The  news,  as  it  comes  from  Washington,  is  vague  and  great 
to  you.  The  names  of  senators  are  resonant  names,  which 
you  hold  in  excellent  respect.  The  Government  is  the  mighty 
protector  of  you  and  yours,  a  sworded  benefactor,  a  most 
impartial  father,  and  yet  almost  your  son. 

When  this  Government,  by  one  of  its  officers — legislator  or 
what  not — comes  down  from  its  misty  remoteness  of  sun  and 
thunder  cloud,  like  Jupiter  to  Danae,  and  singles  one  of  you 
out  for  its  caresses,  tho  pure  worship  you  have  paid  it  turns  to 
personal  lust  and  jealousy.     Therefore,  the  fewer  possessions 
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that  the  Government  holds,  the  better  for  it  and  you.  With 
its  clear,  attenuated  brow  and  naked  buckler,  it  is  our  common 
champion ;  but  with  armsfull  of  public  lands,  bon-bons  of 
railway  subsidies,  Christmas  gifts  of  Indian  contracts  and 
sinecures,  and  the  whim  and  capacity  to  make  invidious 
favoritisms,  Government  entering  the  market  place  is  the 
wickedest  debaucher  of  the  people. 

A  man  came  to  me  recently.  "  You  know  a  good  many 
people  in  Congress,"  he  said ;  "  I've  got  a  little  business  I 
want  to  see  you  about  after  awhile.  I'm  here  in  behalf  of  the 
Snuffbox  tribe  of  Indians  ! " 

"  What  do  the  Snuffboxes  want  ?  " 

"  Oh !  they're  despret  anxious  to  get  that  treaty  o'  theirn 
fixed ;  want  to  sell  their  land,  you  know,  being  hard-up  and 
desirous  of  agoing  South.  It's  all  just  and  fair  as  the  Golding 
Rule.  This  yer  Osage  expozay  spiled  the  treaty  of  the  Snuff- 
boxes. But,  as  I  said  before,  ourn  is  clar  and  just  as  the 
Golding  Rule." 

Not  being  a  street  preacher,  I  replied  only  in  generalities 
to  this  gentleman  ;  but  in  this  correspondence  may  make  it 
plain  to  you  that  by  the  very  situation  of  the  Government  we 
have  been  unjust  to  the  Snuffbox  Indians  and  this  corrupt 
lobbyist  together.  This  was  evidently  an  intention  to  cozen 
the  Snuffboxes  out  of  three  or  four  millions  of  rich  acres ;  but 
why  was  this  man,  apparently  a  good  citizen  (he  had  been  a 
soldier)  in  the  job  ? 

Because  Government  was  in  the  market  as  patron  and 
employer.  The  citizen  found  a  short  cut  to  wealth  by  making 
a  treaty,  and  quitted  his  honest  livelihood  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  make  marketable  the  plausibilities  of  Congressmen. 
Here  he  saw  a  way  to  spend  a  year  of  dishonorable  feeling, 
"  smelling,"  and  huckstering  for  the  sake  of  a  lifetime  of 
wealth.  We  must  make  an  honest  man  of  him  by  putting 
Governments  out  of  the  market,  abolishing  the  Indian  title  in 
lands,  and  setting  the  entire  government  real  estate  on  an 
equal  footing,  so  that  you,  John  Smith,  Tom  Walker,  and  the 
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devil  may  be  made  equal  purchasers,  so  far  as  nature  finds 
you. 

The  growth  of  obligations  has  come  to  be  so  much  a  matter 
of  slavery  to  the  Congressman  that  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
evade  them.  They  confront  him  in  the  highest  places  and 
demand  that  he  keep  up  the  fashion  of  providing  for  his  friends 
as  he  did  in  the  lower  walks. 

For  example,  after  Mr.  Colfax  fell  into  disgrace  through  the 
Credit  Mobilier  Exposure,  a  leading  Senator  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine  :  "  The  way  to  Colfax's  ruin  was  already  paved.  He  had 
deserted  his  friends." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Well,  he  announced  after  Grant  and  he  were  elected,  that 
he  would  not  ask  for  patronage  of  any  kind  but  leave  it  all  to 
General  Grant.  That  was  weak,  but  he  did  it  to  appear  mag- 
nanimous, as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  take  any  of  the  glory  or 
reward  from  his  colleague  on  the  ticket.  Commonplace  people 
thought  it  hyperfmeness.  His  acquaintances  and  supporters 
thought  it  was  timidity  or  selfishness.  General  Grant  would 
have  understood  and  respected  Colfax  better  had  he  come  right 
up  and  asked  that  his  friends  be  considered.  It  was  a  childish 
movement  on  Colfax's  part,  but  he  was  always  juvenile,  even 
in  his  cunning.  You  can't  make  even  a  Christian  statesman 
out  of  too  good  a  boy.  So  Colfax  won  nothing  by  his  austere 
virtue  and  shook  all  his  enemies  out  of  the  tree.  When  he  saw 
his  mistake, — and  he  was  the  last  to  see  it, — he  endorsed  every- 
body's application  for  office.  This  was  worse  than  if  he  had 
recommended  none ;  for  it  carried  no  weight,  being  so  cheap 
and  common.  And  so  this  man  broke  under  his  feet  the  ladder 
of  patronage  he  had  been  so  industriously  building  up.  He 
thought  there  could  be  a  time  when  he  could  dispense  with  his 
friends.  That  time  never  arrives  to  any  but  the  greatest  order 
of  men.  The  obligations  of  politics  are  mutual ;  the  price  of 
fealty  is  promotion.  And  it  happened  opportunely  for  Colfax's 
outraged  supporters  that  his  time  was  ripe  to  rottenness  just  as 
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he  had  coolly  dispensed  with  them.  They  did  not  dig  his 
grave  but  they  buried  him  in  it." 

The  mere  value  of  a  residence  here  is  esteemed  as  so  much 
money-right,  because  you  may  board  with  a  Senator,  lend  a 
horse  to  a  Sergeant-at-Arms,  or  know  a  doorkeeper  well,  and 
this  involves  the  possible  right  to  demand  a  favor  of  the  Fede- 
ral State. 

"  Do  you  want  five  thousand  dollars  down  in  a  check  ?"  said 
a  man  to  another  once  in  my  hearing.  "  Here  it  is.  I  want 
somebody  in  the  Senate  to  propose  to  take  up  the  bill  making 
seven  Judge  Advocates.  I  don't  want  you  to  see  it  pass, 
because  there  are  seven  of  us  who  have  fixed  all  that.  It's 
bound  to  pass  !  We  only  want  some  one  Senator  to  lift  it  up. 
Whom  do  you  know?" 

This  was  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session.  Suppose  you  lived 
here,  and  had  entertained  Senator  Enoch,  of  Hindoocush,  with 
a  soft  crab  lunch ;  what  more  easy  than  to  slip  up  to  the  door- 
keeper, say,  "  Take  this  card  to  Enoch,"  see  Enoch  come 
benevolent  through  the  door,  say  "  Senator,  my  nephew  depends 
on  this  bill  being  raised ;  vote  as  you  please,  only  move  to  lift 
it ;  did  you  enjoy  those  crabs  ?"  And,  presto,  there  is  $5,000 
down  merely  for  knowing  one  man. 

So  large  is  the  power  of  the  Federal  Congress  becoming, 
that  to  be  a  doorkeeper,  messenger,  even  a  page,  is  to  possess 
a  chance  to  obtain  offices,  privileges,  and  appropriations.  I 
used  to  see  a  dull-eyed  man  in  one  of  the  galleries — a  door- 
keeper. One  day  there  was  a  huge  overthrow  of  officials,  and 
into  a  post  of  great  trust  this  doorkeeper  walked.  From  being 
a  servant,  he  became  an  officer  of  Congress,  and  in  his  present 
place  knows  matters  so  valuable,  that  the  regular  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  cannot  know  them.  The  choice  may  have  been  a 
superb  one,  but  I  instance  it  only  to  show  the  advantage  of 
having  the  right  of  acquaintanceship  with  Congress.  Clerk- 
ships in  the  House  and  Senate,  are  worth  fortunes  to  some 
people.  Here  in  the  Clerkship  of  Claims,  Mr.  Corbin  grew 
wealthy,  and  yet  he  never  had  a  vote ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
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what  was  going  on,  and  the  right  to  salute  honorable  members 
familiarly,  and  to  say  a  good  familiar  word  for  some  one's 
claim — this  was  his  royal  road. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  Congress  conducts  business,  and 
one  might  go  to  the  chambers  and  read  the  Grlobe  every  day  for 
two  years,  without  growing  a  great  deal  wiser.  Yet  it  is  by 
the  defects  of  the  organization  of  Congress  that  thievery  thrives 
— defects  inseparable  from  all  human  contrivances. 

The  commercial  republic  whose  soul  and  courage  be  not  in 
sentiment,  but  in  necessity,  is  open  to  this  criticism,  that,  while 
it  has  money  to  spend  to  keep  the  empire  together,  it  does  not 
like  to  risk  its  blood  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  Mr.  Shannon,  of  California,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress 
during  the  war,  said  to  me  the  other  day  : 

"  This  Congress,  and  every  other  that  I  have  seen,  is  cursed 
by  demagogues.  I  can  understand  a  scoundrel,  and  meet  him ; 
but  a  demagogue  is  an  insidious  being,  who  works  with  treach- 
ery upon  the  instability  of  periods  and  localities,  and  defeats 
good  legislation,  by  making  somewhere  a  prejudice.  During 
the  war,  when  we  had  been,  defeated  on  the  Rappahannock,  and 
everything  was  going  to  pieces,  Congress  sat  here  in  session, 
debating  how  to  make  a  new  army.  It  was  proposed,  in  this 
emergency,  to  have  a  conscription,  and  make  every  man,  if 
necessary,  come  out  to  defend  his  country  ;  but  when  this  bill 
passed,  what  did  that  demagoguing  Congress  do,  though  it  sat 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  enemy  ?  Why,  they  set  about 
passing  a  commutation  bill,  which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a 
bill  to  raise  revenue.  The  United  States  had  a  right  to  every 
man  in  it  to  go  to  the  front  if  he  was  needed  and  take  his  chances, 
but  that  miserable  set  of  demagogues  sat  there  wrangling  as  to 
whether  the  draft  policy  could  not  be  evaded  by  the  payment  of 
some  money." 

In  this  you  can  see  how  the  commercial  republic  prefers  to 
sacrifice  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  cash.  In  peace  it  will  buy 
justice,  and  in  war  it  prefers  to  buy  the  nation  back,  rather  than 
to  fight  for  it.     Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  at  the  Capital, 
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not  that  corrupt  legislators  hot  from  the  stews  of  caucus,  will 
take  money  for  their  vote,  but  that  commercial  men  of  high 
character,  will  pay  the  money  in  order  to  save  time.  When  a 
set  of  interests  in  New  York  want  a  bill  essential  to  their  sol- 
vencyr=~ a  bill  perfectly  proper  in  itself  to  pass  Congress,  they 
employ  a  lawyer  and  send  him  on  here,  with  authority  to  draw 
money  if  it  be  needful ;  and  he  generally  gets  but  one  instruc- 
tion, and  that  is  to  carry  the  bill,  and,  "  if  these  fellows  begin 
to  tinker  about  it,  just  pay  them."  It  is  the  country  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  still  its  mainstay — the  large  class 
who  have  not  been  debuached  by  great  profits,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  State  is  as  strong  as  the  family  tie  itself.  If  we  can 
stop  demagoguing  among  the  poor  people,  and  corruption 
amongst  the  enterprising,  we  shall  have  solved  the  main  prob- 
lem ;  and  our  reserve  forces,  which  are  rapidly  gaining  strength, 
— such  as  intelligence  amongst  the  masses,  the  dissipation  of 
old  illusions — such  as  the  assumption  that  the  plundering  of  the 
many  is  business — and  the  drafting  of  good  men  into  politics 
by  a  sort  of  social  enforcement — these  are  our  reliances  to  save 
the  State. 

Here,  before  me,  as  I  write,  is  the  Captain's  chart,  the 
manual  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
consists  of  500  odd  pages,  and  superbly  bound,  and  is  a  piece 
of  government  work,  pronounced  by  Colfax  to  be  the  best 
parliamentary  manual  in  the  English  language. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  :  1.  The  Constitution,  and 
amendments,  of  the  United  States — so  well  indexed  that  the 
Speaker  can  catch  any  phrase  of  it  in  a  couple  of  winks.  2. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  manual  of  parliamentary  practice,  which, 
by  law"  of  1837,  governs  "  in  all  applicable  cases."  3.  The 
standing  rules  and  orders  of  business  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 161  in  number.  4.  Joint  rules  and  orders  of  the 
house,  22  in  number.  5.  Standing  rules  in  the  Senate,  53  in 
number.  6.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  digested  or  made 
compendious  and  perspicuous  by  John  M.  Barclay,  Journal 
Clerk   of  the  House  of  Representative     The   digest   alone, 
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making  212  large  pages.  Herein  you  have  the  traditional  and 
self-imposed  laws  of  the  National  Legislature  in  the  popular 
branch,  and  he  who  shall  study  this  book  well,  can  be  advised 
of  the  most  economical,  expeditious,  and  impartial  way  of 
carrying  on  the  federal  legislation  of  the  Republic.  A  very 
few  members,  however,  have  studied  the  manual:  some  have 
never  looked  into ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  know 
it  best,  have  mastered  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Young  men  and  boys  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  legislation. 

Willie  Todd,  Speaker  Colfax's  messenger.  Of  him  I  took 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  person  and  history  of  Thaddy  Mor- 
ris, who  had  been  page  to  Speaker  Pennington  in  1859,  and 
virtual  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Pen- 
nington was  a  delightful  old  gentleman,  ignorant  of  parliamen- 
tary practice,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  compromise  between  the 
adherents  of  Sherman  and  Marshall,  of  Kentucky.  Placed  in 
his  embarrassing  chair,  he  found  the  great  dog-pit  of  the  House 
barking,  like  Cerberus,  under  him,  and  he  took  every  ruling, 
point,  and  suggestion  from  Thaddeus,  most  gratefully. 

Once,  it  is  related,  when  young  Morris  had  prepared  every- 
thing snugly  for  Pennington,  outlined  the  order  of  business, 
prompted  him  completely,  and  left  the  course  "  straight  as  the 
crow  flies,"  so  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  go 
astray,  he  said  to  the  Speaker  :  "  Now,  go  on." 

"  Now,  go  on  !  "  cried  Pennington,  promptly,  to  the  House  ; 
at  which  there  was  huge  laughter. 

It  was  an  inspiring  thing  to  see  that  delicate  boy,  secreted 
in  the  pinnacle  of  the  nation,  like  Paul  Revere's  friend  in  the 
old  South  Church  spire,  supplying  knowledge  to  the  gray- 
beard  who  had  the  honor  without  the  skill  of  governing. 
There  is  many  a  boy,  unseen, 'at  the  elbows  of  statesmen — 
little  fellows  of  downy  chins — whose  heads  are  as  long  as  a 
sum  at  compound  interest. 

This  is  the  Senate-house,  a  room  all  gold  and  buff,  a  belt  of 
buff  gallery  running  round  it ;  through  the  gold  of  the  roof 
twenty-one  great  enameled  windows  giving  light.  The  floor 
hereof  is  a  soft  red  English  carpet ;  deep  golden  cornices  sur- 
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round  the  hall ;  a  blue-faced  clock  without  a  sound  goes  on 
with  time  remorselessly.  So  blackly  the  people  fill  all  these 
galleries  that  it  is  but  here  and  there  a  sunbeam  falls  upon  a 
face,  making  it  warm  yellow  ;  the  far-ceiling  corners  of  this 
hall  are  full  of  darkness  ;  dark  also  are  the  deep-gilt  Ornament- 
ations in  the  edge  of  the  ceiling ;  upon  the  floor,  however, 
where  the  chief  actors  stand,  it  is  clear  as  open  day. 

The  scenes  witnessed  in  the  night  sessions  are  a  good  deal 
like  the  physical  manifestations  to  which  you  are  used  in  old 
cross-road  churches  at  what  is  called  "  revival  time."  People 
speaking  against  time  to  exhausted  auditors,  each  auditor, 
however,  getting  up  steam  for  his  particular  turn  at  exhorta- 
tion or  prayer.  The  Speaker,  whose  attention  and  nervous 
readiness  must  be  kept  up  to  a  high  pitch,  sits  far  up  in  his 
seat,  behind  the  marble  desks  of  the  clerks,  gavel  in  hand, 
like  a  man  on  a  wagon-box,  keeping  in  rein  two  hundred 
horses  at  once,  and  these  horses  —  "  fractious,"  or  poorly 
broken — duck,  break  up,  rear,  neigh,  or  pull  the  wrong  way, 
or  lazily,  while  his  gavel  is  flourished  like  a  whip-handle 
without  a  lash.  The  disposition  to  draw  blood,  and  the  inca- 
pacity to  do  it,  are  very  clearly  expressed  in  his  face,  and 
therefore  he  brings  the  House  to  by  a  loud  "  "Whoa !  "  Then 
he  straightens  them  up  with  a  cautious  "  Peddy — peddy — 
whoa !  G'lang  now !  "  Directly  some  stallion  bounces  off 
into  a  ditch,  and  the  Speaker's  "  Gee,  there,  Mike !  "  or 
"  Haw !  haw  !  Tommy !  "  with  dreadful  indications  of  the 
broken  whip-handle,  coerce  the  team  into  some  degree  of  good 
behavior. 

In  the  cloak-room,  some  groups  of  Congressmen  are  smoking. 
Here  and  there  on  the  floor  of  the  House  you  see  some  one 
surreptitiously  pulling  at  his  cigar.  Every  lobbyist,  who  by 
hook  or  crook  can  get  upon  the  floor,  is  traveling  about 
between  seats  and  sofas,  with  a  sly,  sidewise  look,  an  express- 
train  tongue,  and  a  vigorous  movement  of  his  hand,  gesturing 
on  his  private  interest.  Here  is  a  member  helping  out  some 
such  lobbyist,  introducing  him  round,  pulling  a  group  of  folks 
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into  the  wash-room  or  side-lobby,  all  talking,  hearing,  suggest- 
ing, flying  round  like  folks  wrought  up  to  the  verge  of  despair. 
In  the  open  space  before  the  Speaker  a  score  of  anxious  people 
assemble,  ready  to  seize  the  Speaker's  eye  and  gouge  some 
proposition  through  it.  Now  vindictiveness  is  most  alert  to 
beat  some  hated  rival  or  adverse  interest  in  the  dying  hours 
of  the  session,  as  it  has  succeeded  so  well  in  doing  during  the 
bulk  of  the  season.  You  can  make  intense  studies  wherever 
you  look,  as  ot  two  such  hating  and  hated  enemies  watching 
each  other.  Here  is  Bellerophon,  the  member  from  Pasca- 
goula,  resolved  to  get  his  friend  Shiftless,  of  the  contested 
seat,  through  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  Shiftless  has  scarcely 
money  enough  to  embark  on  the  train  for  his  home,  and  he 
hopes,  by  a  decisive  vote,  to  save  all  his  back  pay,  settle  his 
board  bills,  and  have  some  spending  money. 

Bellerophon  is  on  the  floor,  in  the  area,  working  his  faith- 
fullest.  He  cries,  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  in  and  out  of  time,  feels 
his  skin  abraded  by  repeated  failures,  and  the  color,  pale  or 
red,  rises  alternately  to  his  cheeks,  while  poor  Shiftless  stands 
off  in  pleading  silence,  saying  short  pieces  of  prayer  between 
his  need  and  his  hypocrisy,  like  a  man  in  a  steamboat  when 
there  is  inevitably  to  be  a  scuttling.  Some  distance  off,  Strike, 
the  unappeasable  enemy  of  Shiftless,  lurks,  with  the  light  of 
revenge  in  his  eyeball,  and  the  phrase  "I  object!"  upon  his 
tongue,  balanced  like  a  man's  revolver  at  full-cock.  So  they 
figlit  it  out.  So  they  stand  arrayed — the  old  immemorial 
history  ol  friendship,  enmity,  and  hero,  celebrated  since  litera- 
ture could  venture  to  portray  anything.  The  morning  hours 
advance  ;  nature  gives  out,  and  all  doze  or  sleep  but  these 
three,  and  many  similar  trios  like  them.  At  last  even  interest 
subsides,  and  he  whose  rights  are  being  guarded,  feels  himself 
satiety,  listlessness,  inattention.  He  sleeps  at  his  desk,  while 
vigilant  Friendship,  keeping  guard  in  the  area  with  weary 
legs,  cries  steadily  in  all  the  pauses : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  the  floor!  " 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  you  recognized  me,  I  am  sure,  sir !  " 
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Still  Malice,  with  unsmoothable  eyes,  is  ready  with  his 
cocked  revolver,  saying  ever : 

"  I  object !  " 

Even  Friendship  wearies  in  the  end,  and  stopping  in  some 
empty  perch  to  rest,  feels  the  leaden  weights  upon  its  eyeballs, 
drive  them  slowly  down.  But  when  the  interested  one  and 
his  champion  are  quite  overcome,  still  tireless  and  remorseless 
the  Enemy  looks  out,  bright  and  prepared,  with  the  uncom- 
promising— "  I  object !  " 

Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  undertone  of  motive  at  the  Capitol, 
I  watched  the  last  hours  of  the  session  on  a  Saturday  with 
something  of  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Macaulay  when  he  contem- 
plated the  Tower  of  London  : 

"  They  are  associated  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human 
nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph  of 
implacable  enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the 
cowardice  of  friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness 
and  blighted  fame." 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Senate,  in 
executive  session  here,  when  enemies  fall  afoul  of  each  other 
and  slaughter  each  other's  hopes  of  place  between  the  decisive 
instants  of  triumph.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  ot  Raleigh, 
Essex,  and  Sidney. 


CHAPTER  X. 


STYLE,   EXTRAVAGANCE,    AND   MATRIMONY   AT   THE   SEAT   OP 
GOVERNMENT. 

Dining  in  "Washington  is  a  great  element  in  politics.  The 
lobby  man  dines  the  Representative ;  the  Representative  dines 
the  Senator ;  the  Senator  dines  the  charming  widow,  and  the 
charming  widow  dines  her  coming  man.  For  reed  birds  the 
politician  consults  Hancock,  on  the  avenue  ;  for  oysters,  Har- 
vey ;  and  for  an  ice  or  a  quiet  supper,  Wormly  or  Page  ;  but 
there  is  no  dinner  like  Welcker's.  He  possesses  an  autograph 
letter  from  Charles  Dickens,  saying  that  he  kept  the  best  res- 
taurant in  the  world.  He  has  given  all  the  expensive  and 
remarkable  dinners  here  for  several  years ;  and  talking  over 
the  subject  of  his  art  with  him  a  few  days  ago,  we  obtained 
some  notions  about  food  and  cooking  at  Washington. 

Welcker  is  said  to  be  a  Bel- 
gian, but  he  has  resided  in 
New  York  since  boyhood,  and 
he  made  his  appearance  in 
Washington  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  as  steward  of  the 
seventh  regiment.  He  is  a 
youthful,  florid,  stoutish  man, 
with  a  hearty  address,  a  ready 
blush,  and  a  love  for  the  open 
air  and  children.  Every  Sum- 
jno.  welcker.  mer  he  goes  down  the  Poto- 

mac, shutting  his  place  behind  him,  and  there  he  fishes  and 
shoots  off  the  entire  warm  season,  wearing  an  old  straw  hat 
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and  a  coat  with  only  one  flap  on  the  tail.  Nobody  suspects 
that  this  apparition  of  Mr.  Winkle  is  the  great  caterer  for  the 
Congressional  stomach.  Nobody  imagines  that  this  rustic  is 
the  person  whose  sauces  can  please  even  Mr.  Sam.  Ward,  that 
distinguished  observer  for  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers.  No- 
body knows — not  even  the  innocent  and  festive  shad — that 
this  Welcker  is  John  Welcker,  wbo  came  to  Washington  dur- 
ing our  civil  broil,  drew  and  quartered  for  Provost  Marshal 
Fry,  fed  all  the  war  ministers,  and  gave  that  historic  period 
the  agreeable  flavor  of  Mushrooms. 

In  the  early  days  of  Washington,  entertainments  other  than 
family  ones  were  given  at  the  taverns,  some  of  which,  as  Beale's, 
stood  on  Capitol  Hill.  Afterward  Mrs.  Wetherill,  on  Carroll 
Row,  set  especial  dinners,  breakfasts,  and  suppers  to  order.  In 
later  times  Crutchett  on  Sixth  street,  Gautier  on  the  Avenue, 
and  Thompson  on  C  street,  established  restaurants  a  la  carte. 
Gautier  sold  out  to  W7elcker,  who  had  such  success  during  the 
war  that  he  bought  a  large  brick  dwelling  on  Fifteenth  street, 
near  the  Treasury,  and  at  times  he  has  leased  several  surround- 
ing dwellings,  so  that  he  kept  a  hotel  in  fact,  though  without 
the  name.  Welcker  has  a  large  dining  room,  eighty  feet  long 
by  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  adjustable  screens,  adapting  it  to 
several  small  parties,  or  by  their  removal  to  make  one  large 
dining  room,  which  will  seat  one  hundred  people.  Welcker's 
main  lot  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  by  twenty-five  feet. 

The  character  of  Welcker's  entertainments  is  eminently 
select,  and  his  prices  approach  those  of  the  English  Castle  and 
Falcon,  or  of  Philippe's  in  Paris.  His  breakfasts  and  dinners 
a  la  carte  are  about  at  New  York  rates,  less  than  those  of  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Delmonico,  and  matching  the  St.  James  and 
Hoffman  restaurant  prices.  The  most  expensive  dinners  he 
has  ever  given  have  cost  $20  a  plate.  Fine  dinners  cost  from 
$10  to  $12  per  plate,  and  breakfast  from  $5  to  $8  per  plate. 
He  has  fed  between  six  and  seven  hundred  people  per  diem,  as 
on  the  day  of  Grant's  inauguration.  His  best  rooms  rent  at 
$8  a  day,  and  consist  of  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  but  the  habit- 
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ants  thereof  pay  the  establishment  for  food,  wine,  &c,  not  less 
than  $50  a  day. 

Welcker's  chief  cook  is  an  Italian  Swiss,  obtained  from  Mar- 
tini's, New  York, — the  same  who  distinguished  himself  at 
Charles  Knapp's  great  entertainment  in  1865,  the  cost  of  which 
was  $15,000.  Welcker  supplied  the  food  for  Mr.  Knapp's  last 
entertainment,  in  1867,  at  the  I  St.  mansion,  now  occupied  by 
Sir  Edward  Thornton.  There  are  five  cooks  in  all  at  Welcker's, 
and  the  establishment  employs  thirty  servants.  During  the 
past  session  he  has  given  at  least  two  dinner  parties  a  day, 
averaging  twelve  guests  at  each,  and  each  costing  upwards  of 
$100. 

The  best  fish  in  the  waters  of  Washington  is  the  Spanish 
mackerel,  which  ascends  the  Potomac  as  high  as  Wicomico 
river.  They  come  as  late  as  August,  and  bring  even  five  dol- 
lars a  pair  when  quite  fresh. 

Brook  trout,  propagated  artificially,  Welcker  thinks  lack 
flavor.  He  obtains  his  from  Brooklyn,  but  says  that  there  are 
trout  in  the  Virginia  streams  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Freezing-boxes,  or  freezing-houses,  such  as  are  established  in 
Fulton  Market,  New  York,  do  not  exist  in  Washington.  These 
keep  fish  solid  and  pure  for  the  entire  season.  The  inventor  of 
them  is  a  Newfoundland  man,  and  he  proposes  to  put  them  up 
in  Washington  for  $300  a  piece. 

Welcker  says  that  the  articles  in  which  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia excels  all  other  places  are  celery,  asparagus,  and  lettuce. 
The  potatoes  and  carrots  hereabouts  he  does  not  esteem.  The 
beef  is  inferior  to  the  Virginia  mutton,  which  he  thinks  is  the 
_best  in  the  world — better  than  the  English  Southdown.  Poto- 
mac snipe  and  canvas-back  ducks  Welcker  thinks  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  the  oysters  of  Tangier,  York  river,  and  Eliza- 
beth river  he  considers  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  world.  The 
Virginia  partridge  and  the  pheasant, — which  are  the  same  as 
the  northern  quail  and  the  partridge, — Welcker  also  holds  to  be 
of  the  most  delicious  description. 

Our  markets,  he  says,  are  dearer  than  those  of  New  York 
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and  Baltimore,  and  less  variously  and  fully  stocked.  The  mar- 
ket system  here  requires  organization,  being  carried  on  by  a 
multitude  of  small  operators  who  are  too  uninformed  about 
prices  to  institute  a  competitive  system,  and  hence  it  often  hap- 
pens that  potatoes  are  sold  at  one  place  for  $1.50  a  bushel,  ant. 
somewhere  near  by  for  only  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  His  market 
bill  will  average  during  the  session,  $600  a  week,  and  some- 
times rises  to  $300  a  day. 

The  most  expensive  fisheries  on  the  Potomac  rent  for  about 
$6,000  a  year.  Messrs.  Knight  &  Gibson,  who  have  the  Long 
Bridge  fishery,  opposite  Washington,  paying  $2,000  a  year  for 
it,  pay  also  $6,000  for  a  fishery  near  Matthias  Point,  about 
seventy  miles  down  the  Potomac.  Knight  &  Gibson  keep  a 
fish  stand  in  the  Center  market. 

The  first  shad  which  reach  the  North  come  from  Savannah, 
and  bring  in  the  month  of  February  as  much  as  $6  a  pair. 
Alexandria  is  the  chief  mart  for  saving  and  salting  shad. 
Gangs  are  often  brought  from  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and  Phila* 
delphia  to  man  the  shad  boats,  and  five  miles  of  seine  are  fre- 
quently played  out.  The  black  bass  in  the  Potomac  river  were 
put  in  at  Cumberland  several  years  ago,  and  have  propagated 
with  astonishing  fecundity.  How  much  nobler  was  the  exper- 
iment of  this  benefactor  of  our  rivers  than  the  wide  spread 
appetite  for  destructiveness  we  see  everywhere  manifested. 

The  most  expensive  dish  furnished  by  Welcker  is  Philadel- 
phia capon  au  sauce  Goddard,  stuffed  with  truffles,  named  for 
the  celebrated  surgeon  Goddard  of  Philadelphia.  The  best 
capons  come  from  New  Jersey,  but  good  ones  are  raised  in  the 
region  of  Frederick,  Md.  The  capon  is  probably  the  most 
delicious  of  domestic  fowls,  attaining  the  size  of  the  turkey,  but 
possessing  the  delicate  flesh  and  flavor  of  the  chicken.  Truf- 
fles cost  eight  dollars  a  quart  can,  and  four  dollars  and  a-half  the 
pint  can.  They  come  from  France  and  North  Italy,  and  grow 
on  the  roots  of  certain  trees.  Truffle  dogs  and  boars  are 
used  to  discover  them,  and  the  boars  wear  wire  muzzles  to 
keep  them  from  eating  the  precious  parasites.     Truffles  look 
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like  small  potatoes,  except  that  they  are  jet  black  through  and 
through.  The  capon  is  boiled  and  served  with  A\h;fce-wine 
sauce  and  with  sweet  breads. 

Take  next  for  an  example  the  prices  which  we  receive  in  the 
Arlington,  which  is  a  small  hotel,  with  a  capacity  for  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons. 

Senator  Cameron  paid  for  himself  and  wife  $450  per  month, 
and  had  but  two  rooms.  Senator  Fenton  had  a  parlor,  two 
bedrooms,  and  an  office,  and  paid  $1,000  per  month.  Mr.  S. 
S.  Cox  and  wife,  paid  $250  per  week,  and  he  gave  a  buffet 
supper,  for  one  hundred  persons,  which  cost  him  $1,500.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Huntington,  gave  the  Japanese  the  finest  spread  ever  set 
in  the  Arlington  Hotel ;  there  were  only  twenty  persons,  and 
he  paid  $1,000.  Dr.  Helmbold  paid  $96  per  day,  and  his  bill 
for  two  weeks  was  about  $1,600.  A  parlor,  and  three  bed- 
rooms in  the  second  story  of  the  Arlington,  with  a  small  family 
occupying  them,  are  worth  $450  per  week,  during  the  season  ; 
and  one  guest  here  pays  for  a  parlor,  bedroom,  and  bathroom, 
$300  per  month. 

At  the  Delevan  House,  Albany,  Dr.  Gautier  used  to  pay  $375 
per  week,  and  General  Darling,  with  a  parlor,  three  bedrooms, 
and  four  persons,  paid  $400.  The  hotel  at  Lake  George,  had 
37,000  on  the  register  last  season,  in  four  months  ;  it  took  in 
that  space  of  time  $294,000,  and  the  net  profits  were  $52,000. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York,  rents  for  $200,000  a 
year,  including  the  stores  beneath  it.  The  St.  Nicholas  rents 
for  $95,000,  although  it  cost  but  $425,000.  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart 
has  just  rented  to  William  M.  Tweed,  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
New  York,  for  $65,000  a  year,  to  put  his  son,  Richard  Tweed, 
into  business  as  a  landlord ;  and  the  Lelands,  who  go  out,  paid 
$75,000. 

The  cheapest  piece  of  hotel  property,  in  point  of  rent,  in  this 
country,  is  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York,  which  rents  for 
$27,500,  and  has  three  owners ;  it  is  kept  on  the  European 
plan,  excepting  the  table  d'  hote,  which  it  does  not  keep  up,  as 
it  has  made  its  reputation  on  the  best  cuisine  in  the  world. 
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One  evening  in  1870  the  Capitol  of  the  nation  did  itself  credit, 
by  heartily  welcoming  one  of  the  young  sons  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  opportunity  was  a  hall  given  by  the  British 
Minister,  Thornton,  to  Prince  Arthur,  probably  with  the  origi- 
nal motive  of  making  his  visit  agreeable  to  the  young  man,  by 
showing  him  the  pretty  girls  in  their  most  becoming  dresses, 
and  giving  him  a  convenient  chance  to  speak  to  them,  as  a 
young  man  likes  to  speak  to  a  fine  girl,  intimately,  and  agreea- 
bly. Nothing  has  ever  been  invented  like  a  dance,  to  bring  the 
young  folks  together.  The  story  of  Cinderella's  slipper  turns, 
upon  going  to  the  Prince's  ball ;  and  I  suppose  that,  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  what  it  always  has  been,  Princes'  balls 
will  be  popular,  and  Princes  the  type  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
exalted.  Jones  is  called  the  prince  of  caterers,  and  Simon 
the  prince  of  sleeping-car  conductors,  and  if  the  term  be  a 
compliment  when  it  has  no  reality  in  it,  how  really  infatuating 
must  be  a  true  Prince,  born  of  the  Queen,  peer  above  the 
highest,  with  jealous  mysteries  of  blood,  and  a  birthright  which 
will  keep  respect  and  inspire  superstition,  long  after  its  wearer 
is  broken  down  in  character,  and  ruined  in  purse.  The  most 
decided  Republican  and  Democrat,  though  he  may  sneer  at 
Princes  and  deprecate  attention  to  them,  is  apt  to  feel  the 
strange  magnetism  of  the  name  and  the  office,  for  it  is  an 
admonition  of  antique  times  and  government,  a  word  of  spell, 
signifying  to  the  ear  at  least,  the  issue  of  those  whose  love  and 
nuptials  affected  a  realm,  a  period,  or  a  world.  This  Prince  is 
still  a  Prince,  though  not  a  powerful  one — a  far-off  son,  with 
elder  brothers  between  him  and  a  throne, — and  perhaps  he  has 
had  reason  to  feel  the  distance  at  which  he  stands  from  favor ; 
therefore,  it  was  gentle  in  us,  who  had  treated  his  high-born 
brother  with  such  opulence  of  incense  and  favor,  to  be  no  colder 
towards  young  Arthur.  His  father  and  mother  were  exception- 
ally chaste,  as  affectionate  as  wife  and  man  in  two  sensual  and 
selfish  lives  could  be.  His  mother  wrote  with  her  hand,  a  letter 
of  sympathy  to  the  widow  of  our  most  precious  President.  The 
office  of  Prince  in  our  day  is  reduced  to  such  small  political 
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figure,  that  we  could  do  no  harm  to  monarchy,  by  showing 
republican  bad  manners  to  this  young  gentleman.  And  we  owe 
it  to  our  high  place  amongst  nations  to  do  cheerful  hospitality 
to  any  Prince  or  ruler,  well-behaved,  who  comes  amongst  us 
with  frank  confidence  in  our  good  will  and  good  breeding. 

I  write  this  down,  because  it  is  always  easy  and  tempting  to 
sneer  at  Princes  ;  and  when  this  young  man  came  to  the  Capi- 
tal, I  had  an  itching  to  say  something  that  would  make  you 
laugh  about  him.  There  is  really  no  reason,  however,  for  any 
disparagement,  because  the  good  sense  of  our  guest  and  our 
people,  has  been  displayed  during  his  visit.  If  any  low  fellow 
has  said  anything  coarse  in  his  presence,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
He  has  been  subjected  to  a  round  of  official  dinners  and  recep- 
tions, which  I  would  not  have  passed  through  for  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day,  and  he  has  kept  himself  patient  and  obliging  all 
the  time.  More  than  that,  he  is  a  young  man,  and  can't  help 
being  a  Prince.     So  good  luck  to  him  ! 

Mrs.  Thornton,  like  the  first  walking  lady  in  a  comedy, 
gathered  up  her  moire  antique  dress  with  the  satin  trail,  close 
to  the  blue  satin  panier,  and  surrounded  with  Apollos  of  lega- 
tion, each  looking  like  a  silver-enamelled  angel  out  of  a  valen- 
tine, accomplished  the  descent  of  the  stairs,  treading  all  the 
way  upon  scarlet  drugget,  and  helped  by  the  laurel-entwined 
balusters. 

At  the  foot  was  the  Prince,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
British  Rifles, — dark  sack  coat,  double-breasted,  buttoned  to 
the  throat,  and  well  trimmed  and  frogged  along  the  lappels  ; 
tight,  dark-colored  pantaloons,  with  a  stripe,  strapped  over 
patent  leather  boots  ;  a  steel-sheathed  dress  sword,  at  his  side  ; 
an  infantry  cap  in  his  hand ;  a  little  cartridge  box,  like  a 
tourist's  glass,  strapped  across  his  shoulder ;  and  what  shone 
and  flashed  like  a  streak  of  day-light  through  him,  was  a  huge 
jewelled  star,  the  insignia  of  the  Garter.  This  latter,  perhaps 
the  symbol  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Christendom,  was  more 
observed  than  the  clear  skinned,  rosy  face  of  the  young  man, 
his  brown  hair,  good  teeth,  and  obedient  and  intelligent  eye. 
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His  clothes  clung  almost  as  closely  to  him  as  his  skin,  and  while 
he  was  one  of  the  most  plainly-dressed  persons  conspicuous 
upon  the  floor,  this  fact  alone  made  him  somewhat  eminent. 
There  was  that,  besides,  which  gave  him  beauty  and  character 
beyond  the  star  that  threw  a  hundred  sheets  ot  light  every  way 
he  turned ;  the  fine  distinction  of  ruddy  youthfulness,  made 
modest  and  interesting  by  being  placed  in  such  prominence. 
If  a  young  man  knows  how  to  feel  publicity,  and  yet  bear  him- 
self well  under  it,  so  that  there  is  a  nice  mingling  of  self-reliance 
and  sensitiveness,  the  effect  upon  a  crowd  is  to  get  him  hearty 
sympathy — the  next  thing  to  admiration. 

Arthur  gave  Mrs.  Thornton  his  arm,  and  escorted  her  to 
the  ball  room.  The  Cupids  out  of  the  valentines,  the  Prince's 
followers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  little  suite  and  embassy  joined 
in  behind,  making  quite  a  spangled  procession,  as  if  the  gas 
fixtures  were  going  to  a  party  in  company  with  the  window 
curtains.  As  they  all  came  along  together,  gold  ramrod  and 
satin  drapery,  the  band  in  the  gallery  struck  up,  "  God  save 
the  Queen !"  Then  the  people  sitting  in  cane  chairs  on  both 
sides  of  the  long  hall  stood  up,  and  ceased  waving  their  fans. 
The  shoe  blacks  and  darkeys  in  the  street  below,  looked  up  at 
the  flaming  windows,  and  said  interjections,  and  danced  steps 
of  involuntary  jigs,  and  said  out  of  their  malicious  little  spirits : 
"  Shoo  My." 

Arthur,  with  Mrs.  Thornton  still  on  his  arm,  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  hall  to  the  carpeted  platform,  when  he  turned 
about,  and  waited  modestly  till  the  music  ceased.  Then  he 
shook  hands  with  many  folks  standing  round,  whom  he  remem- 
bered, or  thought  he  did.  Elphinstone,  his  aid,  was  covered 
all  over  with  medals  of  daring,  gained  probably,  by  such  victo- 
ries as  this,  and  he  wore  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  his  red- 
complexioned  nation.  Picard,  another  aid,  wore  the  English 
artillery  uniform.  They  looked  well,  as  Englishmen  look — a 
sort  of  stiffened-up  suggestion  of  manhood,  with  indications  of 
skye  terrier  fringing  out. 

One  cf  the  romances  of  Washington  city  was  recently  enacted 
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in  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Baron  Gerolt 
served  the  interests  of  Prussia  at  Washington  city,  and  he  lived 
long  enough  to  rear  native-born  American  children  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  whom  married  Mr.  Rangabe,  the 
Greek  minister.  Gerolt  owed  his  appointment  to  this  country 
to  Baron  Humboldt,  who  had  been  entertained  by  him  while 
charge  in  Mexico,  and  who  recommended  him  to  the  King; 
of  Prussia.  Gerolt  was  an  affable,  republican  sort  of  man  in 
society,  fond  of  the  American  people,  and  his  social  associates 
were  men  like  Charles  Sumner  and  others,  who  inclined  him 
towards  the  Federal  side  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  prob- 
ably got  considerable  credit  for  original  principle  during  the 
war,  when  he  was  really  subordinate  to  acquaintances  of  a 
stronger  will,  who  impressed  the  claims  of  the  North  upon  him. 
It  is  charged  that,  at  home,  he  was  somewhat  tyrannical  with 
his  family,  as  is  the  German  custom :  and  that  he  and  his  wife 
wished  to  assert  too  much  authority  over  their  children,  who 
had  inhaled  the  breath  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Whatever 
the  interior  side  of  his  life  might  have  been,  Gerolt  is  remem- 
bered enthusiastically  by  some  of  the  best  people  in  Washing- 
ton, Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  He  resides  at  Linz, 
near  Bonn,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  is  permanently  out  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  North  Germany. 

The  Gcrolts,  although  Germans,  are  Catholics,  and  the  girls 
were  strictly  brought  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  priests  at 
Georgetown.  Bertha,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Baron,  now 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  a  very  rich  and  handsome 
type  of  the  young  German  girl,  fell  in  love,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  with  her  father's  Secretary  of  Legation,  a  tall,  handsome, 
dashing  and  somewhat  reckless  Prussian,  and  a  connection  or 
relative  of  Bismarck.  This  young  Secretary  belonged  to  a  fine 
old  Brandenburg  Protestant  family,  which  had  decided  notions 
against  forming  Catholic  alliances.  The  young  gentleman 
would  have  fallen  heir,  in  time,  to  large  estates  in  North  Prus- 
sia ;  but  these  were  in  some  manner,  as  it  is  stated,  made  con- 
ditional  upon  his  keeping  up  the   ancestral  Lutheran  faith. 
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This  young  Prussian  chap,  you  may  recollect  as  being  the  an- 
tagonist of  one  of  our  ministers,  Lawrence  of  Central  America, 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  two  met  on  what  is 
called  tho  field  of  honor,  exchanged  shots,  and  then  patched  up 
the  fight  without  bloodshed.  He  paid  court  to  Bertha  Gerolt, 
and  she  was  intensely  enamored  of  him.  In  order  to  make  the 
nuptials  easy  on  both  sides,  Gerolt  applied  to  the  Catholic 
Church  authorities  for  an  indulgence,  or  something,  warranting 
the  marriage  of  this  hereditary  Protestant  with  his  Catholic 
daughter ;  but  as  it  was  specified  that  the  children  issuing  from 
such  marriage  were  to  be  brought  up  Protestants,  the  Roman 
dignitaries  refused.  Gerolt,  who  appears  sincerely  to  have 
wished  to  please  his  child,  had  also  intentions  upon  the  Pope ; 
but  while  these  ecclesiastical  efforts  were  being  made,  the  do- 
mestic correspondence  between  the  Secretary  and  his  mother 
in  Germany,  and  some  ensuing  letters  from  Madame,  growing 
warmer  and  more  indignant  from  time  to  time,  had  the  effect 
of  racking  the  poor  girl's  feelings  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  hand- 
some Prussian  went  home.  This  is  an  end  to  the  matter  up  to 
the  present.  Bertha  Gerolt  refused  to  accompany  either  her 
father  or  mother  to  Germany,  and  has  retired  to  the  George- 
town Convent,  where,  some  say,  she  will  take  the  last  veil ;  and 
others  that  she  will  repent  after  a  while,  and  reappear  in  the 
world. 

Opinion  is  divided  in  this  city  as  to  why  Gerolt  was  remanded 
to  his  own  country.  Some  say  that  he  suffered  certain  indigni- 
ties at  the  hands  of  our  State  Department.  Others  allege  that 
he  was  insufficient  particularly  about  the  time  that  American 
arms  were  shipped  to  France  to  be  used  against  the  Prussians. 
It  is  said  that,  on  that  occasion,  Bismarck  asked  Mr.  Bancroft 
why  our  goverment  permitted  such  things  ;  and  Bancroft,  to 
make  it  easy  for  himself,  retorted  that  there  was  Baron  Gerolt 
in  Washington,  and,  if  he  had  been  attending  to  his  business,  the 
arms  would  have  been  detained.  Others  say  that  Catacazy 
drew  Gerolt  into  an  intrigue,  and  got  him  to  work  against  the 
late  treaty  which  we  made  about  the  Alabama  claims.     What- 
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ever  the  facts,  the  Baron  has  gone  for  good,  and  his  admirers 
here  are  preparing  to  forward  him  an  elaborate  service  of  sil- 
ver, to  show  that  what  he  did  for  the  country  in  its  crisis  is 
remembered  at  least  by  its  private  citizens. 

You  have  many  a  pretty  girl  in  the  West  who  would  be  ex- 
cited if  the  prospect  were  held  out  to  her  of  marrying  the  Por- 
tuguese Secretary  of  Legation.  Yet  a  Portuguese  person  of 
nearly  that  description  was  content  to  marry  a  negro  girl  the 
other  day,  at  the  Capital  to  which  he  was  accredited.  The  Pe- 
ruvian minister's  wife  was  raised  here  ;  and  the  former  Russian 
minister  married  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  boarding-house  keeper 
at  Georgetown.  Yet  were  any  of  them  happier,  or  even  richer  ? 
I  doubt  it  much.  One  New  Year's  day  I  saw  a  beautiful 
woman,  reared  here,  who  is  soon  tp  go  to  Russia  for  life,  and 
consort  with  candle  eaters  in  a  cold  empire  where  the  flag  that 
was  the  pride  of  our  babyhood  does  not  float,  where  the 
music  and  the  language  we  love  is  not  spoken,  and  middle  age, 
and  old  age,  and  her  children  must  be  given  to  a  people  who 
can  never  know  her  like  her  countrymen.  It  is  strange  to  see 
women  deluded  into  these  alliances  by  some  high  fangled  echo 
of  a  word,  or  a  fashion-plate.  As  a  rule,  these  foreigners  ac- 
credited to  the  Capital  'of  the  United  States  are  either  politicians 
of  the  third  class  around  the  governments  of  their  countries,  or 
courtiers  of  the  third  class.  An  European  courtier,  reduced  to 
his  essentials,  is  a  pleasing  politician  around  his  Capital,  pres- 
sing to  be  provided  for,  fed,  and  rewarded.  He  has  passed 
through  the  same  straights,  shrewnesses,  and  triumphs  as  an 
American  politician,  held  up  somebody's  coat  tail,  been  some, 
body's  brother-in-law,  owed  his  appointment  to  the  pretty  face 
of  a  sister,  or  he  has  written  up  the  side  of  some  patron,  in  a 
pamphlet  or  newspaper,  and  crowded  all  sail  to  be  furnished 
with  an  exchequer  in  other  parts.  When  an  American  girl, 
therefore,  marries  "  a  member  of  the  foreign  legation,"  she  mar- 
ries" merely  a  politician  or  a  noodle  who  can  speak  only  bad 
English,  who  probably  marries  her  for  her  money  or  for  his 
ennui,  and  who  is  habituated  to  having  mistresses  at  home. 
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I  am  not  speaking  of  anybody,  nor  of  everybody,  in  the 
foreign  legations  at  Washington,  when  I  thus  produce  the  com- 
parative light  of  fact  and  experience  upon  them  ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  I  would  not  take  a  turn  next  door,  to  see  a  mem- 
ber of  legation. 

We  know,  by  observation  upon  him  at  home, — that  being  in  a 
white  and  gold  cocked  hat,  a  sword,  a  ruffled  shirt,  and  a  pair 
of  scarlet  and  gold  trousers,  who  came  up  before  the  President 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  bowed,  and  left  his  royal 
master's  condescensions. 

It  was  with  such  feelings, — while  recognizing  many  reverend 
and  excellent  gentlemen  among  the  foreign  ministers  at  a  levee, 
and  several  persons  of  talent  and  pursuit, — that  I  ran  my  eye 
along  the  gaily  attired  line, — the  romance  of  the  name,  and  the 
livery  gone  from  my  mind ;  while  at  the  head  of  our  State,  in 
plain  black,  stood  the  little  General  who  fought  bigger  battles 
than  any  of  their  Kings,  and  commanded  a  nation  of  men  with 
more  destiny  than  all  their  combined  States  possessed  antiquity. 

The  mystery  and  magic  of  the  foreign  service  and  uniform, 
are  kept  alive  entirely  by  our  American  women.  We  men  do 
not  believe  in  them.  If  Miss  Jane  Smith,  or  the  widow 
Tompkins,  marries  Signor  Straddlebanjo,  she  ascends,  in  the 
female  mind,  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  respect,  while  eating  yet 
the  same  pork  chops,  and  taking  milk  from  the  same  pump  and 
milkman. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  have  found  good  wives  and  com- 
fortable homes  among  us.  You  are  aware  that  the  famous 
French  Minister,  Genet,  set  this  example  early,  by  retreating 
from  the  contempt  of  Washington,  and  the  frown  of  Jefferson, 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Clinton  family,  and  never  returned  to 
France  at  all.  That  famous  old  rooster  married  three  times, 
if  I  am  well  informed,  in  the  United  States,  and  some  time  ago, 
when  I  was  introduced  in  New  York  to  a  lawyer  and  city 
politician  named  Genet,  I  said  to  him  musingly : 

"  Why !  that  was  the  name  of  the  great  lettre  de  marque 
Frenchman!" 
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"  My  grandfather  !"  replied  the  politician  of  Tammany  Hall. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  shoved  his  friend,  the  Adjutant-General, 
through  the  tenure-of-office  act,  he  had  little  idea  how  he  was 
hastening  the  marriage  ceremony  of  little  Bibbapron.  Bibb- 
apron  had  fixed  his  engagement  day  for  the  first  of  July,  so  as 
to  be  in  New  York  on  the  Fourth,  and  set  off  some  firecrackers, 
after  which  he  expected  to  make  some  good  resolutions  to  regu- 
late family  life  at  Saratoga  Springs.  But  people  who  are 
engaged,  are  always  impatient.  They  are  left  alone  together 
a  good  deal,  and  find  waiting  to  be  a  sort  of  dissipation.  It  is 
neither  pursuit  nor  possession,  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  It  is  the 
tenderest,  most  quarrelsome,  most  tantalized,  most  disheartened, 
most  forebode-  ful  period  of  love.  No  wonder  that  Bibbapron, 
when  he  heard  of  the  "  High  Court  of  Impeachment,"  the 
solemnity  of  the  spectacle,  and  the  great  learning  of  the 
managers  and  counsel,  had  but  to  suggest  to  Molly  what  a 
delightful  time  it  would  be  to  visit  Washington,  when  she 
embraced  himself,  and  the  occasion.  The  milliner  was  hurried 
up.  Ma  was  persuaded  that  Summer  was  an  unhealthy  season 
in  the  East.  The  little  marriage  ceremony  was  not  held  in  the 
church,  but  in  the  parlor  at  home,  and  the  clergyman's  fee 
reduced  somewhat  in  consequence.  Bibbapron's  papa  gave  his 
son  a  letter  to  Congressman  Starch,  and  the  express  train  saw 
the  pair  tucked  in,  the  last  tear  shed,  and  the  town  of  Skyuga 
fade  from  the  presence  of  its  prettiest  girl.  It  is  to  tell  all  the 
engaged  folks  how  to  get  to  Washington  and  how  to  see  it,  that 
I  reluctantly  took  Mrs.  Bibbapron's  diary  and  copy  a  few  pages 
from  it.  They  are  strictly  accurate,  for  which  the  other  corres- 
pondents don't  care  to  use  them.  Mrs.  Bibbapron  has  a  way 
of  italicising  every  other  word  in  diary,  which  I  don't  care  to 
imitate,  and  she  makes  a  very  pretty  period  with  a  tear,  which, 
of  course,  I  cannot  do.  The  diary  was  a  present  from  her 
younger  sister ;  it  had  an  almanac  in  it  and  blank  washing  lists, 
with  quotations  from  the  poets  under  each  date.    Here  it  begins : 

"  April  22, 18G8 — Dear  me,  how  tired  !  I  am  in  Washington, 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States.     It's  not  larger  than  New 
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York,  my  husband,  Alonzo,  says,  which  I  think  is  a  great  shame. 
Government  ought  to  make  it  bigger  right  away,  or  have  it 
somewhere  where  it  would  get  bigger,  itself.  The  maps  are  all 
incorrect  about  Washington,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  great 
many  dots,  while  all  the  other  towns  have  only  one  dot.  We 
went  to  Willard's  Hotel,  and,  in  order  to  give  us  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  they  put  us  up  in  the  top  story.  We  went  down  to 
breakfast  at  nine  o'clock,  and  called  for  oysters,  of  course. 
They  tasted  as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  warm  water.  The 
fresh  shad  was  quite  a  bone  to  pick.  My  dear  husband  took  a 
cocktail  beiore  breakfast.  He  says  it's  quite  the  thing  here. 
Senator  Tatterson  joined  him,  ho  says.  I  hope  my  husband 
will  never  be  a  drunkard!" 

N.  B. — He  says  the  Senator  took  his  straight. 

Half-past  ten  o'clock. — Alonzo,  my  darling  husband,  has 
been  to  see  Congressmen  Starch,  and  brought  him  into  the  ladies' 
parlor.  Pa  can't  abide  Congressman  Starch,  because  they 
differ  in  politics ;  but  Alonzo's  Pa  is  a  Republican,  and  lent 
Mr.  Starch  a  horse  and  wagon  to  bring  up  voters.  I  think  it 
was  very  generous  of  the  Congressman  to  ask  so  particularly 
about  Pa's  health.  He  gave  me  two  tickets  for  the  great  trial. 
He  says  they  are  very  scarce,  and  old  ones  are  sold  for  relics 
for  ever  so  much  money.  The  managers  buy  the  old  ones  to 
paste  their  photographs  on  them,  and  present  them  to  the 
Historical  Societies.  Congressman  Starch  says  he  lost  his  best 
constituent  to  give  me  these  tickets,  but  told  me  to  be  particular 
not  to  tell  Pa  about  it.  He  says  Johnson  is  the  great  criminal 
of  the  age,  and  ought  to  have  been  impeached  before  he  was 
born.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  says,  that  it  was  Johnson  in  dis- 
guise who  murdered  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  then  bribed  Booth  with 
a  clerkship  to  be  killed  in  his  place.  He  says  that  General 
Butler  offers  to  prove  that  Boston  Corbett  was  only  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  killed  Booth  to  keep  him  from  telling.  Poor 
Booth  !  He  died  saying  '  Poor  Carlotta  !'  I  never  sing  that 
song  but  tears  come  to  my  eyes,  and  I  think  of  my  husband. 
Alonzo  will  never  kill  the  President.  He  was  brought  up  a 
Baptist. 
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Five  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  have  seen  all  the  great  patriots  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Sumner  is  the  greatest  of  them  all,  his  hair  is 
so  exquisite.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  who  gave  him  such 
a  beating,  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  wearing  spectacles. 
He  is  a  newspaper  editor,  and  drives  a  pair  of  cream-colored 
horses.  He  must  be  a  dreadful  man,  but  is  right  good 
looking.  Mr.  Sumner  forgives  him,  because  he  prints  his 
speeches. 

I  am  going  too  fast,  but  really,  I  have  so  much  to  do  to-day, 
that  I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  We  took  the  horse  cars  to 
the  Capitol,  and  went  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
National  Hotel  looks  sick,  ever  since  the  celebrated  disease 
there.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  negroes  in  the  car. 
Congress  compels  them  to  ride,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Civil 
Rights  bill.  The  poor  souls  look  dreadfully  as  if  they  wanted  to 
walk  some.  Dear  me  !  I  love  to  walk  since  I  am  married.  I 
can  take  my  husband's  arm  then  and  pinch  him.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ain't  happy  unless  we  pinch  those  we  love ! 

The  Capitol  is  the  grandest,  most  wonderful  building  in  the 
whole  world.  It  is  all  marble,  with  a  splendid  dome  above  it, 
and  a  perfect  hide-and-seek  of  aisles,  passages,  and  gorgeous 
stairways.  It  looks  like  a  marble  quarry  in  blossom.  They 
wash  it  every  night,  and  the  government  officers  spit  it  yellow 
every  day.  Alonzo  says  tobacco  is  bought  by  the  ream,  and 
charged  to  "stationery."  He  says  that  this  is  quite  right, 
because  when  the  members  have  a  chaw  in  their  mouths  they 
speak  less  and  save  time.  I  hope  my  husband  will  never  chew 
tobacco.  Government  ought  to  pass  a  law  against  it,  and  get 
the  women  to  enforce  it.  On  the  top  of  the  Capitol  is  a  statue 
of  Pocahontas,  flying  a  kite ;  I  should  think  it  ought  to  be 
Benjamin  Franklin,  but  they  have  got  him  inside  in  marble. 
It  will  take  millions  and  millions  to  furnish  the  Capitol.  I  sup- 
pose they  will  have  nothing  but  Axminster  carpets  and  oiled 
walnut.  In  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  there  are  beautiful  pic- 
tures. I  liked  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas  the  best.  She  wears 
her  hair  plain,  and  her  dress  looks  like  a  bolster  case.     The 
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Indian  women  have  beautiful  figures  but  their  clothes  are  dow- 
dy. Some  of  them  in  this  picture  wear  goose  feathers  for  full 
dress,  and  look  to  have  caught  cold.  But  that's  what's  ex- 
pected of  a  bridesmaid.     She  dresses  for  a  consumption ! 

We  got  good  seats  next  to  the  Diplomatic  Gallery.  Alonzo 
pointed  out  the  Russian  Minister  and  his  wife  to  me ;  we  ad- 
mired them  very  much  till  we  heard  that  it  was  the  Minister's 
Coachman  a-nd  cook.  The  foreign  Ministers  send  their  servants 
here  when  they  want  their  gallery  to  look  genteel.  Theodore 
Tilton  was  distinguished  by  his  long  hair.  He  has  withdrawn 
the  nomination  of  Chase,  and  ruined  the  Chief-Justice.  He 
looks  sad  about  it.  Congressman  Starch  showed  us  the  Chief- 
Justice,  a  man  like  Washington  in  holy  orders.  Mr.  Starch 
said  he  would  be  impeached  soon  with  all  the  Judges.  The 
Bench,  he  says,  is  rotten.  (Why  not  give  them  chairs  ?)  He 
said  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Bench,  the  constitution,  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  would  have  been  done  away 
with  long  ago.  Dear  me !  an  old  rotten  bench  ought  not  to 
keep  our  country  in  such  peril.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  all 
buff  and  gilt,  like  an  envelope  on  Valentine's  day.  There  is  a 
silver  ice  pitcher  on  the  table  of  the  President's  counsel,  which 
I  believe  is  plated.  I  wish  I  could  just  go  down  and  feel  of  it. 
They  say  that  the  Government  is  swindled  in  everything.  Per- 
haps the  coolest  swindle  is  ice  pitchers.  This  is  mean.  Wash- 
ington, Webster,  and  Mr.  Starch  must  be  incapable  of  it.  If 
my  husband  ever  comes  to  Congress  I  mean  to  work  him  a  pair 
of  slippers  in  red,  white,  and  blue.  Then  he  can't  go  across 
the  street,  like  Mr.  Alwusbeery  to  drink  between  votes,  in  his 
stocking  feet. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Southworth,  the  great  novelist,  author  of  the 
"  Deserted  Step-Mother."  She  lives  at  Georgetown  in  a  haunt- 
ed boarding-house.  Her  health  is  good,  considering  what 
must  be  her  distress  of  mind,  say  two  hundred  pounds  without 
jewelry.  Her  dress  was  a  black  silk,  tabs  on  the  mantilla, 
and  angel-sleeves,  so  as  to  leave  space  to  swing  her  beautiful 
pen.     If  I  could  write   like   Mrs.   Southworth,  I  would  keep 
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Alonzo,  my  darling  husband,  sitting  at  my  feet  in  tears  all  the 
time. 

Mrs.  Swizzlem,  the  colored  authoress  of  Mrs.  Keekley's  book, 
was  in  the  diplomatic  gallery  with  one  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  dresses 
on,  counting  through  an  opera  glass  the  pimples  on  the  face  of 
one  of  the  Senators.  She  hates  his  wife,  Alonzo  says,  and 
means  to  worry  her.  i 

Mr.  Thornton,  the  British  Minister,  looks  very  much  worried. 
Congressman  Starch  says  that  Senator  Chandler  is  a  Fenian, 
and  means  to  make  a  dreadful  speech  at  poor  Mr.  Thornton. 
Alonzo  is  afraid  it  will  miss  fire,  and  kill  some  innocent  per- 
son. Senator  Wade,  the  next  President,  looks  like  Martha 
Washington.  He  is  a  very  pious  man,  beloved  by  everybody, 
and  would  have  become  a  preacher  if  they  had  not  wanted  him 
so  bad  for  President. 

Twelve  A.  M !  Oh,  dear !  that  ever  I  was  married  !  Be 
still,  my  poor  soul !  I  have  heard  of  the  wickedness  of  men — 
now  I  know  it !  Last  night  I  heard  something  like  a  wheel- 
barrow coming  up  stairs.  It  seemed  to  fall  around  the  elbows 
and  upset  at  all  the  platforms.  It  tumbled  right  up  to  my 
room.  The  wheelbarrow  burst  right  through  the  door ;  first 
came  the  wheel  and  then  pitched  the  barrow  on  top  of  it.  The 
barrow  was  Congressman  Starch,  the  wheel  was — Alonzo.  They 
joined  themselves  together  again  and  wheeled  forward,  right 
up  onto  the  bed.  There  were  so  many  legs  and  so  much  motion 
and  hallooing  that  I  could  not  tell  my  husband  from  the  other. 
I  said,  however: 

"Merciful  Heavens!  " 

To  this  replied  my  husband,  in  terms  like  the  following : 

"  Johnsing's  gone  up.  Starchy  threw  cashting  vote.  Mime 
going  tee  be  Conshul-General  under  Ben  Wade — all  hunk !  " 

Said  a  voice,  proceeding,  as  I  conjectured,  from  the  owner  of 
that  pair  of  legs  which  did  not  wear  Alonzo's  trowsers ; 

"  Yesh !  bet  your  Impartial  Justice  according  to  zhee  laws. 
Mime  going  ter  be  Secretary  thinteeryer !  " 

I  rang  the  bell  and  wept.     The  waiters  removed  the  Con- 
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gressinan.  My  husband  snored.  I  hope  the  bed  was  buggy 
for  he  deserved  it.  In  the  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  I 
heard  Alonzo  cry : 

"  Miss  Bibbapron !     Congress  water  !  " 

Now  I  know  where  this  dreadful  Congress  water  gets  its 
name.     It's  what  makes  Senators  tipsy. 

I  hope  the  Impeachment  trial  will  be  done  soon.  Congress- 
man Starch  shall  never  get  my  vote.  Oh !  that  I  should  be  a 
bride  and  bring  my  husband  to  Washington ! " 


Washington's  white  house  as  it  was  in  Philadelphia,  1790, 
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The  President's  residence  down  to  1 800  was  of  a  floating 
character ;  now  in  New  York,  now  in  Philadelphia ;  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  government  were  very 
like  women  in  barracks  with  army  officers  ;  sometimes  sent 
into  damp  dwellings,  again  like  the  wives  of  Methodist  preach- 
ers, perpetually  waiting  for  ships  to  come  with  their  clothes  and 
carpets. 

Mrs.  John  Adams,  in  a  volume  of  letters,  edited  by  the  late 
Minister  to  England,  her  grandson,  which  I  have  found  in  the 
Congressional  Library,  gives  some  lively  sketches  of  a  Presi- 
dent's wife.  Writing  to  her  married  daughter  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1790,  from  Philadelphia,  she  speaks  dole- 
fully of  her  quarters  and  those  of  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Knox,  (wife  of  the  first  Secretary  of  War,)  is 
in  great  tribulation  about  her  furniture.  The  vessel  sailed  the 
day  before  the  storm  and  had  not  been  heard  of  on  Friday  last. 
I  had  a  great  misfortune  happen  to  my  best  trunk  of  clothes. 
The  vessel  sprung  a  leak  and  my  trunks  got  wet  a  foot  high,  by 
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which  means  I  have  several  gowns  spoiled  ;  and  the  one  you 
(Mrs.  Smith)  worked  is  the  most  damaged,  and  a  black  satin — 
the  blessed  effects  of  tumbling  about  the  world." 

After  a  while  the  City  of  Washington  was  laid  out,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  this  century,  Mrs.  John  Adams  started  for  the 
great  new  "  Palace  "  of  the  President.  The  whole  story  is  told 
in  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  written  November  21st, 
1800.  It  is  notable  as  being  probably  the  first  letter  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  White  House  by  its  mistress : 

"  I  arrived  here  Sunday  last,  and  without  meeting  with  any 
accident  worth  noticing,  except  losing  ourselves  when  we  left 
Baltimore,  and  going  eight  or  nine  miles  on  the  Frederick  road, 
by  which  means  we  were  obliged  to  go  the  other  eight  through 
woods,  where  we  wandered  two  hours  without  finding  a  guide 
or  the  path.  Fortunately  a  straggling  black  came  up  with  us, 
and  we  engaged  him  as  a  guide,  to  extricate  us  out  of  our  diffi- 
culty ;  but  woods  are  all  you  see  from  Baltimore  until  you  reach 
the  city,  which  is  so  only  in'  name.  Here  and  there  is  a  small 
cot,  without  a  glass  window,  interspersed  among  the  forests, 
through  which  you   travel   miles  without   seeing  any  human 

"  The  house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requiring  about 
thirty  servants  to  attend  and  keep  the  apartments  in  proper 
order,  and  perform  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house  and 
stables — an  establishment  very  well  proportioned  to  the  Presi- 
dent's salary.  The  lighting  of  the  apartments  from  the  kitchen 
to  parlor  and  chambers,  is  a  tax  indeed ;  and  the  fires  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues  is  another  very 
cheering  comfort.  To  assist  us  in  this  great  castle,  and  render 
less  attendance  necessary,  bells  are  wholly  wanting,  not  one 
single  one  being  hung  through  the  whole  house,  and  promises 
arc  all  you  can  obtain.  This  is  so  great  an  inconvenience  that 
1  know  not  what  to  do  or  how  to  do.  *  *  *  If  they  will 
put  up  some  bells  and  let  me  have  wood  enough  to  keep  fires, 
I  design  to  be  pleased.  Surrounded  with  forests,  can  you  be- 
lieve that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  cannot  be 
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found  to  cut  and  cart  it  ?  *  *  *  Briesler  has  had  recourse 
to  coal ;  but  we  cannot  get  grates  made  and  set.  We  have 
indeed  come  into  a  new  country.  You  must  keep  all  this  to 
yourself,  and  when  asked  how  I  like  it,  say  that  I  write  you  the 
situation  is  beautiful,  which  is  true. 

"  The  house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
apartment  finished,  and  all  within-side,  except  the  plastering, 
has  been  done  since  Briesler  (the  steward)  came.  We  have 
not  the  least  fence,  yard  or  other  convenience  without,  and  the 
great  unfinished  audience-room  I  make  a  drying-room  of,  to 
hang  up  the  clothes  in.  The  principal  stairs  are  not  up,  and 
will  not  be  this  Winter.  Six  chambers  are  made  comfortable  ; 
two  are  occupied  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Shaw ;  two  lower 
rooms,  one  for  a  common  parlor,  and  one  for  a  levee  room. 
Upstairs  there  is  the  oval  room,  which  is  designed  for  the' 
drawing-room,  and  has  the  crimson  furniture  in  it.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  room  now,  but  when  completed,  it  will  be  beautiful. 
If  the  twelve  years  in  which  this  place  has  been  considered  as 
the  future  seat  of  Government,  had  been  improved,  as  they 
would  have  been  in  New  England,  very  many  of  the  present 
inconveniences  would  have  been  removed." 

Mrs.  Adams,  writing  again  November  27th,  says  that :  "  Two 
articles  we  are  most  distressed  for  ;  the  one  is  bells,  but  the 
more  important  is  wood.  Yet  you  cannot  see  wood  for  trees. 
We  have  only  one  cord  and  a  half  of  wood  in  this  house  where 
twelve  fires  are  constantly  required.  It  is  at  a  price,  indeed  ; 
from  four  dollars  it  has  risen  to  nine !  " 

Again,  Mrs.  Adams  shows  us  a  picture  of  distress  almost  as 
bad  as  a  Methodist  preacher's  wife's  experiences  : 

"  The  vessel  which  has  my  clothes  and  other  matters  is  not 
arrived.  The  ladies  are  impatient  for  a  drawing-room.  1  have 
no  looking-glasses  but  "  dwarfs"  for  this  house  ;  nor  a  twen- 
tienth-part  lamps  enough  to  light  it.  Many  things  were  stolen ; 
more  broken  by  removal ;  among .  the  number  my  tea  china  is 
more  than  half  missing.     Georgetown  affords  nothing." 

Mrs.  Adams  was  a  preacher's  daughter,  married  young,  and 
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she  burst  into  tears  when  her  husband  got  his  first  nomination 
to  anything.  They  lived  together  fifty-three  years.  John  was 
the  son  of  a  religious  shoemaker,  and  himself  a  school-teacher. 
His  conceit  was  large,  his  thrift  equal  to  it,  and  all  the  Adamses 
since  his  day  have  not  degenerated  from  these  standards.  They 
were  the  original  Yankees  of  the  White  House,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  every  Northern  President  has  saved  some  of  his 
salary,  while  the  contrary  is  true  of  every  Southerner  but  one. 
They  kept  the  unfinished  mansion  in  a  righteous  sort  of  way, 
drank  a  good  deal  of  tea,  shopped  cheap,  went  to  church  through 
mud  and  snow,  and  the  plasterers  told  so  many  stories  about 
what  they  saw  through  the  cracks  that  Congress  elected  Adams 
out,  and  demanded  a  man  who  should  be  a  little  wicked  and 
swear  some.  Lemonade  and  oat-cakes  were  the  standard  lunch 
in  those  times. 

Jefferson  liked  his  social  glass  ;  he  used  darkeys  to  do  the 
chores  ;  he  had  to  pay  his  own  secretary,  like  everybody  else 
down  to  Jackson's  time,  provide  his  own  library,  and  meet 
deficits  out  of  his  own  pocket.*  His  wife,  who  had  been  a 
widow,  like  Mrs.  Washington,  died  long  before  his  accession, 
and  he  had  a  house  full  of  daughters  and  adopted  daughters. 
It  was  French  republican  simplicity  and  camp-meeting  court- 
ing. Jefferson  talked  with  everybody  freely,  disliked  clergy- 
men, never  had  an  opinion  but  he  ventilated  it ;  but  he  held 
more  than  his  own,  because  he  was  a  great  man,  without  affec- 

*It  is  common  saying  in  these  days,  that  it  costs  a  President  for  the  first  time 
more  than  $25,000  per  annum  to  live  in  Washington.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in 
1807  :  "  I  find  on  a  review  of  my  affairs  here  as  they  will  stand  on  the  3d  of  March, 
that  I  shall  be  three  or  four  months'  salary  behindhand.  In  ordinary  cases,  this 
degree  of  arrearage  would  not  be  serious,  but  on  the  scale  of  the  establishment 
here,  it  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars,  which  having  to  come  out  of 
my  private  funds,  will  be  felt  by  me  sensibly."  He  then  directs  his  commission 
merchant  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  Virginia  bank,  and  adds  :  "  I  have  been  under 
an  agony  of  mortification  *  *  *  Nothing  could  be  more  distressing 
to  me  than  to  leave  debts  here  unpaid,  if  indeed,  I  should  be  permitted  to  depart 
with  them  unpaid,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  certain."  He  may  have  appre- 
hended from  tradesmens'  rapacity,  aided  by  political  hostility,  imprisonment  for 
debt. 
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tations.  In  those  days,  atheists,  painters,  editors,  Bohemians, 
and  carpet-baggers  of  all  sorts,  foreign  and  domestic,  made 
free  with  the  White  House.  The  President,  red-haired  and 
spindle-shanked,  read  all  the  new  poems,  admired  all  that  was 
antique  and  all  that  was  new,  but  nothing  between  times.  The 
White  House  was  hung  with  no  red  tape.  It  stood  all  this 
loose  invasion  because  there  was  a  real,  sincere  man  in  it. 

In  Mrs.  James  Madison  the  present  White  House  found  its 
brilliant  mistress,  albeit  she  had  been  brought  up  a  Quaker,  Mis- 
tress Dolly  Payne,  then  Mrs.  Todd,  widow,  and  at  last  the  wife 
of  Congressman  Madison,  who  had  been  jilted  early  in  life  by 
Miss  Floyd,  her  townswoman.  Madison  was  well  along  in 
years  when  he  married,  and  Mrs.  Madison  had  to  take  care  of 
him.  He  had  no  children.  The  place  was  clear  there  for  out- 
side  company,  and  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  the  house 
has  at  any  time  since  been  so  well  administered.  Madison  was 
a  diminished  and  watered  copy  of  Washington,  and  made  a 
good  parlor  ornament.  There  was  nothing  little  about  him, 
except  a  general  want  of  character,  compensated  for  by  a  good 
deal  of  respectability  Mrs.  Madison  made  the  big  house  ring 
with  good  cheer ;  dancing  was  lively,  as  in  Jefferson's  time  ;  the 
lady  was  "  boss,"  and,  unlike  most  of  her  imitators,  had  the 
genius  for  it.  The  whole  cost  of  the  President's  house,  now 
perfectly  completed,  had  been  $333,307. 

After  the  British  burned  it,  the  total  cost  of  rebuilding,  and 
adding  two  porticoes,  $301,496.25.  The  burning  happened  so 
unexpectedly,  that  one  of  Mrs.  Madison's  great  dinners  was 
eaten  by  the  British,  all  smoking  as  they  found  it.  The  lady 
herself  cut  out  of  its  frame  a  cherished  portrait  of  Washington, 
still  preserved  in  the  mansion,  and  when  the  President  returned, 
they  opened  house  on  the  corner  of  Twentieth  street  and  the 
avenue,  near  the  "  circle,"  on  the  way  to  Georgetown.  After 
Madison  died,  his  widow  rented  "a  house  opposite  the  White 
House,  and  kept  up  the  only  secondary,  or  ex-Presidential 
Court,  ever  held  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Monroe's  wife  was  a  fairly  wealthy  lady  of  New  York, 
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and  he  came  to  the  Presidency  at  an  era  when  all  parties  har- 
monized. The  White  House  was  quite  a  court  in  his  day,  as 
he  had  an  interesting  family,  gave  great  dinners,  and  looked 
benevolently  through  his  blue  eyes,  at  all  the  receptions.  He 
had  no  brilliant  qualities,  and  therefore  had  no "  nonsense 
about  him."  By  this  time  the  White  House  had  been  all  re- 
stored and  furnished,  although  the  grounds  were  still  a  good 
deal  like  a  brick  yard.  Let  us  look  at  the  furniture  of  it  in 
those  days,  little  changed  down  to  the  period  of  Harriet  Lane 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

James  Hoban  built  both  the  original  and  the  reconstructed 
White  House.  It  stands  on  ground  forty -four  feet  above  high 
water,  but  the  drainage  all  around  it  is  bad,  so  that  fever  and  ague 
may  be  caught  there  if  you  only  prepare  your  mind  to  get  them. 
A  small  chest  of  homoeopathic  medicines  in  the  house  is  a  sure 
preventative,  whether  you- take  them  or  not.     The  building  is 
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one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and  eighty-six  deep,  built  of  . 
free-stone  over  all.  There  is  an  Ionic  portico  in  front  and 
rear,  opening  upon  grounds  of  shade  and  lawn  which  are  open 
to  the  public  at  all  times.  The  front  portico  is  double,  so  as 
to  admit  folks  on  foot  and  carriages  also.  About  one-half  of 
the  upper  part  of  this  house  belongs  to  the  family  elected  to 
live  in  it,  and  also  some  of  the  basement ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
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first  or  main  floor  is  really  public  property,  and  half  the  second 
floor  is  the  President's  business  office.  Therefore,  ladies,  you 
will  own  as  much  of  the  White  House  when  you  come  to  live 
in  it,  as  you  own  of  the  hotel  in  which  you  board. 

The  great  mansion  has  a  wide  hall  in  it,  a  stairway  on  one 
side,  leading  up  to  the  office-rooms,  and  at  the  bottom,  or,  to  be 
less  Cockney,  the  end  of  the  hall,  there  is  a  large  oval  room, 
opening  out  of  which  are  two  parlors,  left  and  right ;  go  through 
the  room  to  the  right  and  you  enter  the  great  dining-room ;  go 
through  the  room  to  the  left  and  you  enter  the  large  banqueting- 
room.  Now  see  the  size  of  these  rooms,  which  you  will  per- 
ceive at  once  to  be  home-like  as  a  connected  series  of  meeting- 
houses : 

Hall  (entrance),  40  by  50  feet. 

Oval  room,  40  by  30  feet. 

Square  parlors  (left  and  right),  30  by  22  feet. 

Company  dining-room,  40  by  30  feet. 

Banqueting  (or  East)  room,  80  by  40  feet. 

All  these  rooms  are  twenty-two  feet  high.  You  will  perceive 
that  they  are  eminently  cosy  and  contracted.  The  President's 
private  rooms  consist  of  a  great  barn-like  waiting-room,  and  two 
or  three  connecting  offices.  Let  us  see  how  these  rooms  were 
furnished  in  the  time  of  Monroe,  Adams,  and  Jackson ;  a  de- 
scription which  is  nearly  perfect  for  to-day.  I  get  these  facts 
from  an  old  book,  defunct  since  1830,  called  "  Jonathan  Elliot's 
History  of  the  Ten  Mile  Square."  Oval-room,  crimson  flock 
paper,  with  deep  gilt  border  ;  crimson  silk  chairs,  ditto  window 
„  curtains ;  one  great  piece  of  pattern  carpet  interwoven  with  arms 
of  the  United  States ;  tables  and  chimney-pieces  of  marble  ; 
two  huge  mirrors  and  a  cut-glass  chandelier.  Into  this  oval 
room  the  square  rooms  to  left  and  right  open  on  levee  nights, 
with  furniture  as  follows,  distributed  also  amongst  the  dining- 
rooms  :  Paper  of  green,  yellow,  white  and  blue,  respectively 
sprinkled  with  gilt  stars  and  bordered  with  gold ;  between  the 
two  dining-rooms,  company  and  private,  the  china  (not  your 
own,  ladies),  is  stored,  and  the  provender  (enough  in  all  con 
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"science  to  pay  for)  is  kept  on  ice,  subject  only  to  the  trifling 
pilferings  of  the  aristocratic  steward,  who  commonly  keeps  two 
or  three  small  groceries  in  the  suburbs  running.  These  rooms 
are  plentiful  with  panelings,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and  a  paint- 
ing or  two  of  not  much  consequence  comes  in.  There  was  no 
gas  in  these  rooms  till  the  time  of  Polk,  and  everybody  was 
greasy  with  candles.  It  looked  like  a  perpetual  secular  mass, 
got  up  for  the  masses.  The  enormous  East  room  had  lemon- 
colored  paper  with  cloth  border  ;  four  mantels  of  black  marble 
with  Italian  black  and  gold  fronts  ;  great  grates,  all  polished ; 
a  mirror  over  each  mantel,  eight  and  a  half  feet  high  by  five 
feet  wide,  ponderously  framed; 
five  hundred  yards  of  Brus- 
sels carpet,  colored  fawn,  blue 
and  yellow  with  deep  red  bor- 
ders ;  three  great  cut-glass 
chandeliers  and  numerous  gilt 
brackets ;  curtains  of  light 
blue  moreen  with  yellow  dra- 
peries, a  gilded  eagle  holding 
up  the  drapery  of  each ;  a 
cornice  of  gilded  stars  all 
around  the  room ;  sofas  and 
chairs  of  blue  damask  satin ;  interior  east  room. 

under  every  chandelier  a  rich  round  table  of  black  and  gold 
slabs,  and  in  all  the  piers  a  table  corresponding,  with  splendid 
lamps  above  each  ;  rare  French  China  vases,  etc. 

Here,  you  have  the  White  House  pretty  much  as  it  stands, 
barring  the  leaky  roof  that  nobody  can  mend ;  a  huge  hotel, 
full  of  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  and  the  echoes  of  political  gab- 
ble ;  ringing  of  nights  with  the  oaths  of  Jackson,  the  fiddle  of 
Jefferson,  the  cooing  of  John  Tyler,  the  dirges  over  the  corpses 
of  Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Lincoln.  If  you  come  to  live  in  it, 
you  know  nothing  of  who  else  is  visitor.  Marry  a  man  who 
keeps  a  hotel,  and  you  have  about  all  that  a  President's  lady 
possesses. 
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John  Quincy  Adams  was  arraigned  in  the  campaign  of  1828 
for  having  put  up  a  billiard  table  in  the  White  House.  This 
had  been  bought  by  his  son  and  secretary,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  out  of  the  latter's  private  allowance.  It  was  the  first 
billiard  table  ever  set  up  in  the  White  House.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, the  East  room,  in  which  his  mother  had  hung 
clothes  to  dry,  was  so  gorgeously  furnished,  that  the  Jackson 
people  abused  him  for  it  on  the  stump,  and  in  the  party  news- 
papers. He  was  the  most  perfect  host,  except  Millard  Fillmore, 
and  possibly  Frank  Pierce,  that  the  North  ever  gave  to  the 
White  House.  Modest,  bold,  widely  experienced,  he  was  the 
last  learned  man  that  has  lived  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  and 
more  learned  than  any  other  occupant  of  it.  He  was  too  genteel 
to  be  re-elected.  He  went  down  to  duty  as  cheerfully  as  to  an 
apotheosis,  and  graduated  out  of-  the  White  House  into  Con- 
gress. 

"  The  White  House,"  says  James  Parton,  "  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  marquee  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  than  the  home 
of  a  civilized  family.  Take  it,  therefore,  as  it  looked  under 
Old  Hickory,  the  archetype  of  Mr.  Johnson.  To  keep  up  the 
Presidential  hospitality,  he  had  to  draw  upon  the  proceeds  of 
his  farm.  Before  leaving  Washington,  in  1837,  he  had  to  send 
for  six  thousand  dollars  of  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton  crop  in 
order  to  pay  the  debts  caused  by  the  deficit  of  the  last  year'? 
salary.  A  year  previous  to  that  time  he  had  to  offer  for  sale  a 
valuable  piece  of  land  in  Tennessee,  to  get  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  which  he  was  in  real  distress.  "Here  in  Washington," 
he  says,  "  1  have  no  control  of  my  expenses,  and  can  calculate 
nothing  on  my  salary." 

Earl  was  the  painter  Carpenter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
painted  his  portrait  in  the  White  House.  Earl  used  to  get 
orders  because  he  had  the  ear  of  Jackson.  Everybody  in  Chris- 
tendom poured  into  the  White  House  in  those  days.  Mrs. 
Eaton  was  the  Mrs.  Cobb  of  the  time,  and  Jackson's  most  per- 
sistent public  effort  was  to  make  people  visit  her.  He  used 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  tolerably  little  business  of  forcing 
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this  lady  into  society,  and  finally  dismissed  all  his  cabinet  and 
Bent  his  daughter  and  son  home  to  Tennessee,  because  they  re- 
fused to  embrace  this  lady.  At  the  levees  everybody  ate  cheese  ; 
when  there  was  no  cheese  they  ate  apples,  cold  smoked  sausage 
anything  provided  it  had  a  smell.  The  place  stank  with  o\u 
pipe  and  smoke  ;  it  was  redolent  with  Bourbon  whiskey.  For 
the  first  time  the  Executive  Mansion  became  a  police-office,  a 
caucus-room,  a  guard-room,  a  mess-tent.  But  Jackson's  vices 
were  all  of  a  popular  sort.  He  called  all  his  supporters  by 
their  first  names.  General  Dale,  of  Mississippi,  met  Jackson 
strolling  in  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  President's  house. 
(What  President  walks  in  the  grounds  familiarly  any  more?) 
I  Sam,"  said  the  General,  "  come  up  and  take  some  whiskey." 
Pie  shivered  his  clay  pipes,  uttering  emphatic  sentences.  He 
invited  his  friends  to  roam  at  will  in  the  White  House.  He 
used  to  smoke  corn-cob  pipes,  which  he  whittled  and  bored 
with  his  own  hands.  He  had  a  collection  of  pipes  greater  than 
has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  outside  of  a  tobacco-shop. 
There  was  wine  always  on  his  table.  He  cracked  hickory-nuts 
on  a  hand-iron  upon  his  knee.  The  cold-blooded  and  impene- 
trable Van  Buren  he  called  "  Matty,"  as  if  Mr.  Johnson  should 
address  Mr.  Seward  as  "  Little  Bill."  Ho  drove  all  sorts  of 
odd  coaches,  had  street  fights,  behaved  like  the  incomprehen- 
sibly despotic  old  patriot  that  he  was ;  but  the  people  always 
stood  by  him,  because  the  people  were  about  as  bad  as  he  was. 
He  kept  the  city  in  dreadful  fear ;  all  his  friends  were  duelists 
and  office-grabbers,  desperate  with  thirst  and  low  origin.  Jack- 
son turned  2,000  people  out  of  office  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  Prior  to  that  time  only  seventy-three  removals  had 
been  made  in  nearly  half  a  century.  Said  one  of  Jackson's 
most  intimate  friends : 

"Our  republic,  henceforth,  will  be  governed  by  factions,  and 
the  struggle  will  be,  who  shall  get  the  offices  and  their  emolu- 
ments— a  struggle  embittered  by  the  most  base  and  sordid  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart." 

After  the  First  Andrew  had  retired  from  the  Presidency,  he 
wrote  to  a  Nashville  newspaper  in  1840,  of  Henry  Clay  : 
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"  How  contemptible  does  this  demagogue  appear  when  he 
descends  from  his  high  place  in  the  Senate,  and  roams  over  the 
country  retailing  slanders  against  the  living  and  the  dead." 
.  Jackson  also  encouraged  Sam  Houston  to  waylay  and  brutally 
beat  Congressman  William  Stanberry,  of  Ohio,  for  words  spoken 
in  debate,  saying:  "After  a  few  more  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  members  of  Congress  will  learn  to  keep  civil  tongues  in 
their  heads."  He  also  pardoned  Houston  when  the  latter  had 
been  lined  by  a  District  of  Columbia  court  for  the  same  act. 

When  the  First  Andrew  left  the  White  House  with  a  farewell 
address,  the  New  York  American  said :  "  Happily  it  is  the  last 
humbug  which  the  mischievous  popularity  of  this  illiterate,  vio- 
lent, vain  and  iron-willed  soldier  can  impose  upon  a  confiding 
and  credulous  people."  Jackson  returned  home  to  Tennessee 
with  just  ninety  dollars  in  money,  having  expended  all  his  sal- 
ary and  all  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton  crop.  He  was  then  an 
even  seventy  years  of  age,  racked  with  pains,  rheums,  and  pas- 
sions, a  poor  life  to  pilot  by. 

Jackson  kept  two  forks  beside  the  plate  of  every  guest,  one 
of  steel,  another  of  silver,  as  he  always  ate,  himself,  with  a 
steel  fork.  I  have  found  in  a  sketch-book  this  picture  of  the 
White  House  as  he  was  seen  in  it  at  his  best : 

"  A  large  parlor,  scantily  furnished,  lighted  from  above  by  a 
chandelier  ;  a  bright  fire  in  the  grate  ;  around  the  fire  four  or 
five  ladies  sewing,  say  Mrs.  Donelson,  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson 
(adopted  son's  wife),  Mrs.  Edward  Livingstone,  &c.  Five  or 
six  children,  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age,  playing  about  the 
room,  regardless  of  documents  and  work-baskets.  At  a  dis- 
tant end  of  the  apartment,  General  Jackson,  seated  in  an  arm 
chair,  wearing  a  long,  loose  coat,  smoking  a  long  reed  pipe, 
with  a  red  Virginia  clay  bowl  (price  four  cents).  A  little  be- 
hind the  President,  Edward  Livingstone,  Secretary  of  State, 
reading  a  despatch  from  the  French  minister,  and  the  President 
waves  his  pipe  absently  at  the  children  to  make  them  play  less 
noisily." 

Martin  Van  Buren,  the  first  of  the  New  York  politicians, 
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and  the  political  heir  of  Aaron  Burr,  was  boosted  into  the 
White  House  by  Jackson,  to  whom  he  played  parasite  for  eight 
years,  and  who  rode  with  him  to  inauguration.  Van  Buren's 
wife  died  in  1818 ;  he  had  four  sons ;  kept  the  White  House 
clean  and  decent,  but  never  was  heartily  beloved.  The  East 
Room  was  one  cause  of  his  political  death,  as  Ogle,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Congressman,  described  it  as  a  warehouse  of  luxuries 
bought  with  the  people's  money.  Ogle  mentioned  every  orna- 
ment and  its  cost,  and  the  ladies  kept  all  the  items  going.  Had 
Van  Buren  been  a  married  man,  they  would  have  "  skinned  " 
his  lady  in  every  dreadful  drawing-room  in  the  Union.  Hap- 
pily the  poor  woman  was  dead.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that 
General  Jackson's  wife  died  of  joy  over  his  election.  She  was 
a  very  religious  woman,  very  ignorant,  and  Jackson's  friends 
thought  it  well  that  she  was  never  tempted  with  the  White 
House. 

The  short  month  of  President  Harrison  in  the  White  House 
is  chiefly  memorable  by  his  death.  His  was  the  first  funeral 
ever  held  in  the  building.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  a 
magnified  physical  portrait  of  William  H.  Seward,  with  some- 
thing of  the  bearing  of  Henry  Clay.  A  full  Major-General 
he  had  been,  and,  beloved  by  almost  every  one,  his  graces 
were  nearly  meek,  except  as  relieved  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  valor.  The  power  of  "  hard  cider,"  and  "  log  cabin," 
nick  names,  while  they  elected  him  to  the  Presidency,  also 
put  him  under  a  campaign  pressure,  which,  added  to  the 
crowd  of  office-seekers  who  ran  him  down  by  day  and  night, 
quite  terminated  his  life.  He  took  cold  seeking  the  outer 
air  for  privacy's  sake,  and  diarrhoea  carried  him  away.  His 
last  words  were:  "I  wish  the  true  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment carried  out.     I  ask  for  nothing  more !" 

John  Tyler  was  the  first  President  who  brought  a  bride 
into  the  White  House,  as  he  was  the  first  who  buried  a 
wife  from  its  portal.  The  dead  wife  he  had  married  in 
1813,  the  new  one  in  1844.  He  took  the  oath  of  office, 
owing  to  Harrison's  dying  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  to 
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a  District  of  Columbia  Judge.  The  White  House  was  there- 
fore in  a  tolerably  dull  condition  all  this  time,  and  it  im- 
proved very  little  under  General  Taylor.  Two  dead  Presi- 
dents, one  dead  wife,  and  a  widower's  wedding  are  dismal 
stock  enough  for  one  house  in  five  years.  Tyler  approaches 
Johnson  in  some  disagreeable  respects.  He  went  back  on  his. 
party,  and  never  recovered  good  esteem  even  among  traitors  to 
the  country. 

President  Polk  suggests  something  of  Johnson  in  the  place  of 
birth,  North  Carolina,  and  in  his  place  of  adoption,  Tennessee. 
He  was  just  fifty  years  old  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
"White  House.  Mrs.  Polk  was  a  daughter  of  Joel  Childress,  a 
merchant  of  Tennessee,  and  a  Presbyterian,  Avhile  the  Presi- 
dent inclined  toward  the  Methodists.  She  made  a  good  host- 
ess and  leaves  a  good  name  in  the  old  mansion. 

As  President  Harrison  was  killed  by  office-seekers,  President 
Taylor  was  killed  by  a  Fourth  of  July, — standing  out  in  the  hot 
sun,  after  fourteen  months'  tenure  of  office.  Taylor  made  more 
mistakes  of  etiquette  than  any  other  President,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  a  heart.  His  war  horse  followed  his 
rider's  body  out  of  the  White  House  gate.  In  those  days  Jeff 
Davis,  son-in-law  of  the  President,  came  familiarly  to  the  White 
House.  Taylor  was  a  good  father  and  a  jagged  old  host.  But 
he  always  meant  well. 

Millard  Fillmore,  his  successor,  was  by  odds  the  handsomest 
man  that  ever  lived  in  the  building,  and  also  the  most  elegant. 
He  was  the  American  Louis  Philippe.  His  wife  died  a  few 
days  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  also  his  daughter. 
Frank  Pierce  was  a  winning  man,  but  without  any  large  mag- 
netic graces.  He  rode  horseback  every  day,  unattended,  miles 
into  the  country  ;  his  wife  was  a  perpetual  invalid. 

We  have  now  come  close  to  the  great  clash  of  the  rebellion. 
James  Buchanan,  the  ancient  news-carrier  between  Clay  and 
Jackson,  mounting  upon  the  spiral  stairs  of  office-holding, 
brought  for  his  house-keeper,  Hattie  Lane,  a  red-haired,  rosy- 
cheeked,  buxom  Lancaster  county  lass,  not  unused  to  fair 
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society,  and  the  only  drawback  to  her  perfect  happiness  in  the 
White  House  was  the  old  uncle  himself.  He  bullied  small  pol- 
iticians who  had  served  him  at  his  own  table  before  his  niece, 
but  in  the  sense  of  outward  courtliness,  when  it  suited  him, 
there  were  few  such  masters  of  deportment  as  old  Buck  him- 
self. He  fell,  like  all  Northern  dough-faces,  into  the  hands  of 
rebel  thieves  like  Floyd,  and  did  their  bidding  till  the  powder 
was  hot  for  the  match. 

Then  came  Abraham  Lincoln  with  his  ambitious  wife. 

Afterward  with  Mr.  Johnson  came  his  invalid  lady,  and  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Patterson  and  the  widow  Stover. 


CHAPTEE    XII. 


SOME     OP     THE     BUREAUX     OF   OUR   GOVERNMENT   VISITED — LIGHT 
SHED    UPON    THEIR   MANAGEMENT   AND    CONTENTS. 

Some  parts  of  the  Federal  Government  are  never  noticed 
here,  because  they  have  not  associated  with  politics,  and,  there- 
fore, never  become  the  subject  of  party  news. 

Few  persons  ever  hear  of  the  National  Observatory,  the  only 
public  building  here  which  stands  near  our  meridian  of  longi- 
tude, and  where  the  computations  are  made  by  which  American 
sailors  grope  their  way  over  the  main.  Few  know  anything  ot 
the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  one  of  those 
extraordinary  enterprises  of  the  Gallaudet  family,  where  deaf 
mutes  are  educated  for  professions,  and  to  be  teachers  of  other 
institutions.  The  Coast  Survey  is  also  a  lost  institution  to  the 
great  mass  of  Americans,  although  it  is  better  known  abroad 
than  any  bureau  of  our  Government. 

It  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  public  ateliers  to  the  Capitol 
edifice — only  one  block.  A  small  tin  sign  set  up  against  the 
jamb  of  the  open  door  of  a  very  old  brick  residence,  has  bee,; 
its  only  advertisement  for  forty  years.  This  old  residence  is 
one  of  half  a  dozen  stretched  along  old  New  Jersey  Avenue 
and  on  the  scarp  of  Capitol  Hill,  which  are  tenanted  by  the 
office  employees  of  a  service  embracing  the  largest  area  of  labor 
in  the  government.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  across  the 
way  ;  some  are  in  a  newer,  smaller  row  on  the  same  Avenue  ; 
one  building  is  a  fire-proof  safe,  big  enough  for  a  family  to  live 
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in ;  the  main  office  is  in  Law's  old  block,  a  highly  respectable, 
thread  bare,  Bleak  House  sort  of  pile,  which  is  cracking  and 
groaning  through  its  hollow  concavities  more  and  more  every 
year. 

If  you  have  any  business  with  the  Coast  Survey — and  it  is  not 
to  folks  in  general  a  "show"  department — you  might  venture 
to  peep  into  its  office  door  some  morning,  and  there  you  would  see 
a  bare  vestibule,  a  couple  of  inhospitable  naked  rooms  for  clerks, 
and  for  the  rest  a  couple  of  worn  and  creaking  stairs,  leading 
to  former  bed-chambers.  Back  passages,  also  uncarpeted,  con- 
duct to  some  old  and  would-be  stately  saloons,  where  a  few  steel 
engraved  plates  of  the  coast  surveyings  hang,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  the  founders  and  Superintendents  of  this 
beneficent  undertaking. 

As  we  wander  around  these  grim  and  rheumatic  old  apart- 
ments, over  the  half-faded  carpets,  amongst  the  quaint  patterns 
of  furniture  and  plush  in  former  woods,  and  modes  of  weaving, 
and  feel  the  mouldering,  dry  smell  of  the  rented  rooms  where 
science  is  driven  by  democracy,  we  may  well  experience  a  sensi- 
tiveness as  to  what  a  little  chance  the  useful,  the  diligent,  and 
the  conscientious  attain  amongst  us,  and  how  busy  are  the 
criticisms  of  ignorance,  calling  itself  "practicability,"  upon 
matters  beyond  its  ken.  The  meanest  committee  of  Congress 
has  a  fire-proof  parlor,  walnut  and  leather  furniture,  a  sumptuous 
clerk  and  a  lackey. 

But  here  is  the  Coast  Survey,  suggested  by  Jefferson,  begun 
by  Gallatin,  organized  by  Hassler,  perfected  by  Bache",  and 
recognized  by  every  learned  body  in  this  world, — this  institution 
may  be  said  to  exist  by  the  oversight  of  politicians  ;  it  scarcely 
knows  where  to  lay  its  head ;  it  lives  like  the  poor  scholar,  up 
back-attics,  and  in  neglected  dormitories ;  it  steadily  refuses  to 
be  regulated  by  politicians,  and  it  only  gets  its  regular  appro- 
priation because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  caucus  Congressmen, 
who  are  afraid  to  be  voted  asses  if  they  denounce  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  personages  of  the  Coast  Survey 
is  Mathiot,  the  electrotyper,  who  has  been  at  his  business  for 
the  Government  about  a  third  of  a  century. 
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He  is  a  Marylander,  a  quiet,  spectacled,  grave  man,  below 
the  medium  size,  and  he  discovered  the  art  of  separating  the 
engraved  plates  of  coast  survey  charts  from  the  metallic  impres- 
sions taken  of  them — these  impressions  being  used  to  print 
from,  while  the  original  plate  is  deposited  in  the  fire-proof 
magazine.  This  discovery  has  saved  ours  and  other  govern- 
ments tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mathiot  never  got  any  recompense,  and  perhaps  little  recogni- 
tion for  it.  He  is  one  of  those  ancient,  slow,  dutiful  men,  such 
as  grow  up  and  ripen,  and  are  happy  under  benignant  govern- 
ments. Some  years  ago  he  went  down  the  river  on  the  memo- 
rable excursion  which  killed  a  part  of  Tyler's  Cabinet,  and 
when  the  gun  called  the  "  Peacemaker"  burst,  Mathiot  heard 
the  gunmakers  discuss  the  causes.  They  agreed  that  all  the 
vibrations  of  the  metal  were  caught  in  the  acute  angle  where 
the  breech  was  pealed  down  to  the  barrel — tons  of  pressure 
concentrated  upon  a  spot.  Mathiot  got  to  thinking  this  over, 
as  it  applied  to  the  substance  he  should  interpose  between  his 
plates.  He  had  tried  wax,  and  many  other  mediums,  but  the 
problem  seemed  to  be  something  which  should  receive  and 
deaden  the  whole  force  of  electrotyping, — not  make  the  plates 
cohere,  nor  yet  deface  the  original  plate.  After  much  groping 
he  hit  upon  alcohol  and  iodine.  This,  transferred  by  galvanism, 
makes  a  thin  coating  between  the  plate  and  the  metal  copy,  of 
the  scarcely  conceivable  thinness  of  1,400  of  the  billionth  part 
of  an  inch.  Then,  by  filing  off  the  edges  of  the  two  plates,  the 
copy  comes  off  absolutely  perfect.  Prior  to  that  discovery  the 
costly  plates  were  crushed  and  defaced  in  the  press,  and  were 
good  for  nothing  after  a  few  hundred  impressions.  But  by  the 
Mathiot  process  a  dozen  printing  plates  could  be  produced  from 
one  engraving. 

It  is  the  pleasantest  sight  in  this  bureau,  to  see  the  plates 
separated,  and  the  tin  burnished  silver  faces  of  the  large  and 
delicate  charts  come  perfect  from  their  delicate  embrace,  every 
line,  figure,  fluting  and  hair  clearly  defined,  and  the  microscope 
showing  no  difference  whatever.     They  have  not  touched,  yet 
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they  have  imparted  and  received  the  whole  story.  It  makes 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  credible. 

To  reduce  the  original  drawings  of  charts  to  plate  and  stan- 
dard size,  the  camera  is  used.  The  sheets  are  printed  on  a 
hand  press,  the  ink  being  rolled  over  frequently.  There  is  no 
line  engraving  in  the  world  superior  to  these  charts. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Coast  Survey  the  sea  is  made  as 
sure  and  as  familiar  as  the  land.  Almost  every  port  in  the 
Union  has  derived  benefit  from  this  organization. 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  telling  me,  a  few  days 
ago,  about  some  inordinate  fees  which  counsel  had  received, 
within  his  knowledge.  For  example  :  David  Dudley  Field  re- 
ceived 1300,000  from  the  Erie  Railroad.  William  M.  Stewart 
was  paid  $25,000  cash  by  the  Gould-Curry  silver  mine,  and  so 
many  feet  of  the  ore,  which  altogether  netted  him  $200,000. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  received  $60,000  from  the  New  Alexander 
mine,  and  a  few  months  ago  he  sued  them  for  $75,000  in  addi- 
tion, and  received  judgment.  Win.  M.  Evarts  has  been  paid 
$25,000  for  defending  Andrew  Johnson,  and  his  annual 'income 
is  $125,000.  He  recently  charged  $5,000  for  one  speech, 
which  occupied  eighty  minutes.  The  Justice  who  gave  this 
information  decried  the  high  charges  which  lawyers  everywhere 
receive  in  one  day,  making  no  applogy  for  extorting  $100, 
where,  ten  years  ago,  $5  and  $10  were  deemed  good  fees. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  through  the 
document  and  folding-rooms  of  the  Capitol,  which  are  under 
the  custody  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House.  If  you  under- 
stand by  the  Doorkeeper  of  Congress,  a  person  who  stands  on 
guard  at  the  entrance  thereof,  you  greatly  err  ;  for  the  door- 
keeper has  more  than  one  hundred  employees,  and  is  literally  a 
person  in  authority,  saying  to  one  person  go  and  he  goeth,  and 
to  another  come  and  he  cometh.  The  chief  subject  of  superin- 
tendence with  the  doorkeeper  is  that  of  the  printed  bills,  acts, 
memorials,  petitions,  reports,  etc.,  of  Congress,  which  are  filed, 
preserved,  and  distributed  in  a  series  of  rooms  called  the  docu- 
ment room,  and  he  also  has  all  the  printed  matter  of  Congress 
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"wrapped  up  and  mailed,  after  it  has  been  franked.  The  Chief 
Doorkeeper's  salary  is  $2,650,  and  his  Chief  of  Folding  Room 
and  Chief  of  Document  Room  receive  each  $2,500.  The  fold- 
ing-rooms lie  in  the  cellars  and  clefts  of  the  old  Capitol  build- 
ing, and  comprise  twenty-six  rooms,  some  of  which  are  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  packed  with  layers  of  books 
twelve  deep,  the  fall  of  a  pile  of  which  would  crush  a  man 
to  death.  About  260,000  copies  of  the  Agricultural  Report 
alone  are  printed  every  year,  and  these  will  probably  weigh  two 
pounds  a-piece,  or  260  tons.  Each  member  of  Congress  has 
about  1,000  copies  of  this  book,  for  distribution,  and  all  these 
copies  are  put  up  and  warehoused  in  the  folding-room,  subject 
to  the  member's  frank,  and  when  they  are  to  be  mailed  they 
are  packed  in  strong  canvas  bags,  of  the  capacity  of  two  bush- 
els of  grain  measure.  Sometimes  200  of  these  heavy  bags  are 
sent  of  a  single  night  to  the  Post-office,  to  take  their  turn  on 
the  much-abused  mail  train.  The  boys  who  put  up  speeches 
and  books  for  the  mail  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
and  good  hands  can  make  nearly  $50  a  month.  It  is  a  busy 
scene  in  the  depths  of  the  old  Capitol  building,  to  see  wagons 
come  filled  with  documents,  long  rows  of  boys  sealing  envel- 
opes, and  others  working  with  twine,  and  the  custodians  and 
directors  of  the  work  are  generally  free  to  admit  that  there  is 
much  unnecessary  printing  done,  and  that  many  of  the  books 
printed  are  stored  away  and  forgotten,  in  the  vaults  of  the 
mighty  labyrinth. 

The  document-room  occupies  what  was  once  the  Post  Office 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  part  of  the  lobby  and 
galleries  of  that  celebrated  old  hall,  now  many  years  deserted 
for  the* new  wing,  where  subsequent  to  the  year  1818,  the  pop- 
ular body  of  the  Legislature  assembled  under  the  Speakership 
of  Henry  Clay,  James  K.  Polk,  John  Bell,  Philip  Barbour, 
Andrew  Stevenson,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Howell  Cobb,  and 
Linn  Boyd.  Here  upwards  of  two  millions  of  copies  of  bills 
and  documents  are  annually  received,  distributed,  and  filed,  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  business  of  Congress  is  done  by 
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aid  of  printing, — the  bills,  acts,  etc.,  being  on  the  desk  for 
every  member  at  the  moment  of  debating  them.  The  usual 
number  of  copies  of  a  bill  printed  is  750,  and,  if  five  amend- 
ments should  be  proposed,  this  would  make  3,750  copies.  If, 
therefore,  each  Congress  should  pass  or  consider  1,000  bills, 
each  having  five  amendments,  there  would  be  15,000,000 
copies  issued.  About  20,000  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  printed  every  year  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  sum  of  $689,000  was  expended  last  year  in  all 
sorts  of  Congressional  literature.  The  documents  of  Congress 
go  back  to  the  first  Congress,  and  a  manuscript  index  to  them 
is  kept,  but  the  repository  for  them  is  neither  fire-proof  nor  of 
sufficient  capacity,  so  that  they  are  in  danger  of  combustion  or 
hopeless  confusion.  The  Capitol  edifice  is  already  too  small 
for  the  multifarious  offices  and  uses  required  of  it,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  compelled  to  meet  the  question  of  a  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole  affair  or  a  relinquishment  of  much  of  the 
work  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  legislative  body. 

We  shall  have  to  expect  differences  of  opinion  on  such  ques- 
tions as  concern  the  gravity  and  self-knowledge  of  the  whole 
Federal  Republic. 

Take  this  case  :  The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office, 
Joseph  Wilson,  is  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  wonderful  indus- 
try, and  every  year  he  prepares  a  very  voluminous  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  public  domain,  not  only  returning  the 
statement  of  the  new  surveys,  the  quantity  of  land  sold,  and 
such  technical  tables  as  belong  to  his  duty,  but  he  also  com- 
poses and  throws  together  in  an  admirable  way,  the  latest 
problems  of  empire  and  extension,  the  history  of  gold,  and 
many  miscellaneous  statements  of  the  highest  interest.  In 
addition  to  this  he  has  handsomely  measured  and  executed  in 
his  office,  by  accomplished  German  map-makers,  such  charts  as 
will  illustrate  his  report.  One  of  these  maps  in  particular,  in- 
tended to  show,  upon  Mercator's  projection,  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  prospective  routes  to,  and  possessions  of,  the 
Pacific,  is  entirely  unique  and  admirable,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
twelve  feet  square. 
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The  question  at  once  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  Congress- 
man, "  Shall  we  accept  and  print  that  report  and  have  the  ex- 
pensive maps  appended  to  it  engraved  ?" 

Here  are  two  arguments  at  once  ;  and  where  would  you,  if 
a  Congressman,  stand  upon  the  question  ? 

1.  Pro.  :  It  was  good  of  the  Commissioner  to  do  so  much 
good  work,  and  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  it.  He  is  justly 
proud  of  his  valuable  map,  and  it  will  do  much  good  to  scatter 
it  broadcast  with  the  report.  The  nation  rejoices  to  see  itself 
in  the  light  of  its  rivals,  and  to  see  the  century  in  the  light  of 
the  past.  Few  officials  care  to  do  overwork,  and  Wilson's  re- 
ports are  as  readable  as  they  are  important. 

2.  Contra  :  The  Commissioner's  reports  are  too  long,  and 
undertake  too  much  schoolmastership.  His  big  map  will  cost 
$200,000  to  engrave  it.  The  Republic  is  not  a  high  school,  and 
a  Land  Commissioner  is  not  a  Professor  of  History.  If  we 
print  this  report  it  will  be  putting  a  premium  on  extra  and  un- 
necessary printing,  and  if  we  circulate  the  map  the  private 
map-makers  will  find  their  trade  gone. 

Where  do  you  stand  on  this  question  ? 

Yet,  this  is  one  of  the  innumerable  topics  coming  up  to  re- 
quire to  be  voted  upon,  and  this  one  was  discussed  last  session 
in  all  varieties  of  ways.  Charles  Sumner  thought  the  Federal 
State  ought  to  waste  no  expense  to  understand  and  properly 
represent  itself,  both  before  its  own  citizens  and  the  world. 
Mr.  Anthony  thought  economy  and  a  due  restriction  of  Federal 
endeavors  inclined  us  to  reject  the  map. 

I  think  that  I  should  have  voted  with  Anthony  and  against 
Sumner,  and  on  this  ground :  Under  our  institutions  the 
Government  has  no  business  to  try  to  do  too  much  for  us.  If 
it  content  itself  with  giving  us  a  fair  chance,  the  people  of 
themselves  will  write  treatises  and  engrave  maps,  particularly 
upon  special  topics.  An  international  copyright  law,  which 
will  cost  the  Government  nothing,  will  at  once  raise  authorship 
to  a  profession  here,  and  out  of  authorship  will  come  maps,  facts, 
excursions,  discoveries,  and  books,  all  the  more  valuable  that 
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the  people  were  rational  enough  to  do  them  without  law.  Too 
much  help  at  the  centre  makes  helplessness  in  the  extremities. 
Mr.  Wilson's  maps  ought  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  any  map-maker  should  be  allowed  to  take  copies  of 
them  at  his  own  expense.  Help  the  Library,  Mr.  Sumner  ! 
and  give  us  a  copyright  law,  and  national  instruction  from 
American  sources  will  ensue. 

"Are  you  a  revenue  detective  ?  "  said  I  to  a  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  No,  not  exactly.  I  had  been  studying  up  whiskey  frauds, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  that  I 
believed  that  1  could  recover  some  millions  of  money  lost  dur- 
ing the  years  1866,  1867,  1868." 

"  You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Martin,  "  that  during  those  years 
of  Johnson's  administration  the  revenue  derived  from  whiskey 
was  only  about  $15,000,000  a  year,  although  five  times  as 
much  whiskey  was  distilled  then  as  now,  and  although  the  tax, 
which  is  now  50  cents  a  gallon,  was  then  $2  a  gallon.  Now, 
the  revenue  from  whiskey  obtained  during  the  first  year  of 
Grant's  administration  has  been  $72,000,000,  and  I  believe 
that  $200,000,000  can  be  recovered  from  the  distilleries  and 
the  defaulting  revenue  officials  at  civil  suit.  My  investigations 
have  been  confined  to  New  York,  where  I  am  confident  that  I 
can  recover  $50,000,000." 

"  "What  was  the  nature  of  those  frauds  ?  " 

"It  is  my  belief  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  the  govern 
ment  officials  were  the  corrupters  of  the  distillers.  Those  cor 
rupt  officials  escaped  summary  expulsion  by  the  operations  of 
the  Tenure-of-Office  law,  for,  even  when  Johnson  was  willing  to 
turn  out  a  perjured  collector  or  assessor,  that  willingness  was 
interpreted  by  the  Senate  to  be  a  political  prejudice,  and  the 
rascal  always  kept  his  place  by  proving  that  he  was  an  anti- 
Johnson  man.  The  distillers  have  almost  invariably  admitted 
to  me  that  they  would  have  made  more  money,  with  less  wear 
and  tear  of  conscience,  had  they  paid  the  whole  tax  and  traded 
on  the  square  " 
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"  Explain  how  the  frauds  were  committed  generally." 
"  Well,  the  act  of  fraud  was  generally  perpetrated  in  this 
manner :  The  law  compels  every  distillery  to  have  two  receiv- 
ing tubs,  into  which  the  high  wines  or  whiskey  is  run,  and  no 
liquor  is  to  be  run  into  those  tubs  after  dark.  The  revenue 
officer  is  supposed  to  come  to  the  distillery  and  watch  the  whis- 
key drawn  from  the  tubs  into  barrels,  at  which  time  he  takes 
note  of  the  number  of  gallons,  and  collects  the  tax.  I  have 
found  distilleries  of  the  largest  capacity  to  return  fifteen  or 
twenty  barrels  a  day,  whereas  a  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  or 
two  thousand  barrels  was  probably  the  actual  quantity  manufac- 
tured. The  fraud  was,  of  course,  perpetrated  by  collusion  with 
the  revenue  officers,  and  in  this  way :  An  underground  pipe 
extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  tubs  to  a  neighbor- 
ing building  rented  by  the  distiller  and  called  a  rectifying  room. 
If  the  underground  pipe  was  suspected  or  found  to  be  awkward, 
some  boards  were  loosened  in  the  roof  above,  and  a  hose  or 
pipe  dropped  into  the  whiskey,  which  was  then  pumped  by  a 
hand  pump  or  a  steam  engine  into  the  rectifying  room,  where 
it  was  secretly  barreled.  Now,  we  come  to  that  part  of  the 
fraud  by  which  it  was  made  next  to  impossible  to  trace  the 
illegal  whiskey  into  the  hands  of  the  buyer.  The  distiller 
would  go  to  a  whiskey  dealer  or  speculator  and  conclude  a  mock 
purchase  from  him  of,  say,  two  thousand  barrels  of  whiskey. 
When  the  illegal  whiskey  from  the  rectifying  room  was  sold 
and  shipped,  therefore,  the  distiller's  books  showed  that  he  has 
purchased  two  thousand  barrels  of  crude  whiskey  of  a  certain 
party,  and  rectified  it  merely  ;  while  a  detective,  tracing  up 
this  whiskey,  would  find  the  books  of  the  pseudo  seller  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  distiller ;  everything,  therefore 
seemed  to  be  fair  and  square,  and  the  detectives  were  baffled. 
But,  I  am  able  to  show,  even  where  I  cannot  prove  such  a  sale 
to  have  been  a  false  one,  that  the  government  has  a  right  to 
damages  because,  in  almost  every  case  this  mock  sale  is  marked 
down  at  a  price  below  the  tax,  and  this  of  itself  the  law  sup- 
poses to  be  primd  facie  evidence  of  evasion." 
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"  But,  Mr.  Martin,  were  there  not  door-keepers  placed  upon 
all  the  distilleries  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  but  they,  like  the  gaugers,  and  all  the  rest  up 
to  collectors,  were  put  upon  salary,  and  found  it  convenient  to 
slip  away  whenever  necessary.  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  as 
much  as  $15,000  a  week  was  paid  for  months  and  months  by 
some  single  distilleries,  and  from  that  down  to  $100  and  $500 
a  week,  as  blackmail.  In  many  cases  the  first  instalments  of 
these  enormous  subsidies  were  paid  as  flat  blackmail.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example  :  A  distiller,  in  one  case  which  I  investi- 
gated, was  a  matter-of-fact  German,  who  was  mentally  incapa- 
ble of  keeping  himself  informed  upon  the  intricate  system  of 
laws  affecting  the  distilleries,  which  were  constantly  being 
amended,  repaired,  or  repealed  by  Congress.  The  character 
of  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  of  itself  a  snare  and  a  pitfall 
to  the  simple  man.  Well,  my  old  German  distiller,  knowing 
little  of  some  new  turn  in  the  law,  was  waited  upon  one  day  by 
a  revenue  officer,  who  told  him  that  he  was  operating  illegally, 
and  that  his  place  must  be  forthwith  closed  up. 

"  '  Why,'  says  my  simple-minded  man,  '  I  had  no  intention 
of  violating  the  regulations.  If  you  close  me  up  now  you  will 
ruin  me.  Here  I  have  stored  away  an  immense  quantity  of 
grain  and  other  material.  Is  there  no  way  of  avoiding  this 
seizure  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  says  the  revenue  man,  dubiously,  ■  I  have 
only  one  set  of  orders.  But  you  may  keep  on  until  to-morrow, 
when  I  will  see  the  Collector.     I  won't  close  you  up  to-day.' 

"  The  next  day  back  comes  the  revenue  man,  with  a  serious 
face,  and  says : 

" '  We  have  talked  this  matter  over  at  the  office,  and  we 
don't  want  to  shut  you  up.  We  think  that  you  are  a  good  man, 
and  that  you  mean  to  do  right.  I  am  instructed  to  say  that 
$5,000  will  fix  this  matter  for  the  present.' 

"  The  distiller  sees  no  way  of  escape.  Time  is  precious  to 
him.  So  he  gives  his  check  for  five  thousand  dollars  drawn  to 
'  cash.'     Thus  begins  a  series  of  blackmailings,  and  there  is  no 
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going  back,  because  the  distiller's  offence  is  a  State's  Prison 
one.  At  last  weary  of  these  repeated  exactions,  he  agrees 
with  the  revenue  officer  to  pay  a  fixed  salary  every  week. 

"Take  another  case:  A  man  has  put  up  a  distillery;  he 
finds  the  tax  on  whiskey  is  two  dollars  a  gallon,  and  yet  that 
he  can  buy  it  in  the  market  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  so  he 
goes  to  the  Collector. 

" '  I  have  spent  a  hundred  thousand  on  my  distillery,'  he 
says, '  and  I  propose  to  go  into  the  busines ;  but,  if  I  pay  the 
tax  and  sell  at  the  market  rates,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  make 
anything.' 

"  Well,'  answers  the  Collector, '  you  must  do  as  others  do. 
I  will  send  a  man  to  you  to-morrow,  who  will  tell  you  how  to 
act.' 

"  The  next  day  a  man  goes  down  and  debauches  the  distiller 
with  a  statement  of  how  others  do.  Thus  a  mighty  net-work 
of  villainy  covers  the  whole  trade.  The  distillers  get  to  look 
upon  the  government  officials  as  a  class  of  blackmailers,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
lost  to  the  Treasury.  The  distillers  put  upon  their  guard,  effect 
an  organization  for  mutual  defense,  and  send  their  attorneys  to 
Washington.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  discoveries,  I  have  been 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  revenue  officers  in  New  York 
most  bitterly.  But  I  believe  that  the  distillers,  as  a  class,  have 
been  seduced  into  dishonesty,  and,  instead  of  sending  them  to 
jail,  I  am  in  favor  of  beginning  a  series  of  civil  suits  to  recover 
the  money  lost  during  the  years  I  have  named. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Martin  gathered  himself  up  like  a  box-ter- 
rapin, and  refused  to  make  whiskey  frauds  any  more  mysterious. 

Washington  City  is  the  paradise  of  blank-book  and  bill-head 
makers.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen  firms  of  this  sort  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  keep  up  an  ornamental  shop  front, 
sell  an  envelope  or  a  bottle  of  ink  twice  a  week,  and  for  the 
rest  exist,  or  rather  prosper,  upon  government  contracts.  The 
fattest  take  these  worthies  have  is  the  Interior  Department, 
whose  Secretary  makes  his  stationery  contracts  blind-folded. 
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A  couple  of  ex-Commissioners  of  Patents  seem  to  have  seconded 
him  to  the  extent  of  ordering  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in  sta- 
tionery every  month,  and  when,  some  time  ago,  Hon.  Elisha 
Foote  took  charge  of  the  office,  and  found  that  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month  would  be  an  extravagant  outlay  for  this  material, 
the  combined  cohorts  of  Browning,  the  stationers,  the  Patent 
agents,  and  the  corrupt  clerks  of  the  Patent  Office  in  collusion 
with  the  swindlers,  charged  home  upon  him. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  collusion  was  the  merry  contract 
of  Dempsey  and  O'Toole,  a  "pair  of  gentlemen  whose  losses  in 
the  lost  cause  of  J.  Davis  &  Co.,  naturally  made  them  objects 
of  sympathy.  They  were  awarded  the  contract  for  stationery 
and  printing  for  the  entire  Interior  Department,  being  the  low- 
est bidders,  according  to  the  extraordinary  description  of  bid- 
ding in  vogue  in  Washington.  This  manner  of  bidding  is 
something  like  this ;  the  stationer  sees  that  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  there  are  needed  gold  pens,  steel  pens,  expen- 
sive bound  books,  and  envelopes.  He  makes  a  mental  guess 
that  not  more  than  twenty-five  gold  pens  will  be  needed  by  the 
whole  department ;  therefore,  he  offers  to  furnish  these  at  seven 
cents  each,  the  price  of  the  same  being,  perhaps,  three  dollars  each. 
But  steel  pens,  he  guesses,  will  be  required  to  the  amount  of 
a  hundred  thousand ;  the  price  of  these  he  sets  at  five  times 
their  value.  So  with  the  few  expensive  ledgers.  These  he  bids 
for  at  half  their  value,  while  he  charges  300  per  cent,  profit  upon 
common  envelopes,  the  demand  for  which  is  enormous.  By 
taking  the  average  of  an  audacious  bid  like  this  it  will  be  found 
in  the  aggregate  lower  than  an  honest  contract ;  for  the  depart- 
ment is  unable  to  specify  precisely  the  amount  of  each  article 
it  may  wish  to  use,  and  the  stationer  expects  to  regulate  this 
use  by  collusion  with  parties  inside  the  office. 

When  Mr.  Elisha  Foote,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  came 
to  his  office,  he  found  that  under  this  fraudulent  contract  he 
was  burdened  with  useless  stationery  at  enormous  rates.  Bond 
paper,  worth  two  cents  a  sheet,  charged  eight  cents,  lay  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Patent  Office,  enough  to  last  twenty  years.    Nev- 
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ertheless,  the  contractors  demanded  to  furnish  $24,000  worth 
more  at  the  same  extravagant  rate,  and  claimed  that  a  verbal 
contract  to  that  effect  had  been  made  with  A.  M.  Stout,  ex 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Foote  then,  to  test  the  honesty  of  the  con- 
tract, ordered  three  hundred  gold  pens  at  the  low  rate  annexed 
in  the  schedule ;  at  this  the  stationers  raised  the  cry  that 
Commissioner  Foote  was  profligately  buying  gold  pens  for 
all  his  clerks.  Small  paper-covered  entry-books,  as  big  as  a 
boy's  "  copy-book,"  worth  twenty-five  cents,  were  charged  twen- 
ty-five dollars  !  Fifty  thousand  strips  of  paste-board,  three 
inches  square,  worth  a  mill  apiece,  were  charged  four  cents 
apiece.  A  bill  was  exhibited,  paid  by  one  of  Mr.  Foote's  prede- 
cessors, for  twenty-eight  thousand  Patent  Office  heads  and  forms 
whereas  only  eleven  thousand  had  been  delivered.  Interro- 
gated upon  this,  the  stationers,  appearing  by  Richard  Merrick, 
their  counsel,  alleged  that  they  had  been  permitted  to  collect  in 
advance  and  use  the  government  funds  in  their  business.  Asked 
why  the  additional  heads  were  not  forthcoming,  they  accused 
Mr.  Foote  of  taking  away  the  printing  plate. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Foote  refused  to  pay  the  bill  of  $24,000  without 
an  investigation.  This  was  ordered  to  take  place  before  three 
patent-officers,  B.  F.  James,  of  Illinois,  Norris  Peters,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  E.  W.  W.  Griffin  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
report  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  white-washing 
in  the  history  of  Washington  audacity. 

"  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  proper,"  says  this 
commission,  "  exclude,  necessarily,  any  inquiry  into  its  char- 
acter or  of  the  prices  stipulated  to  be  paid,  unless  fraud  is 
shown." 

"  And  we  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  bills  presented  to 
the  Patent  Office,  accepted  and  paid,  are  also  an  estoppel  on  the 
part  of  the  office  as  to  the  character  of  goods  purchased  and 
the  prices  paid  therefor.  Such  purchases  may  be  considered  a 
matter  of  contract,"  etc.,  *..**'«  other  matters 
that  refer  to  the  interests  of  the  Office,  in  which  Dempsey  & 
O'Toole  have  not  by  any  testimony  been  implicated,  and  which 
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in  their  nature  should  not  be  made  public  by  the  commission, 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  report." 

Meantime  Secretary  Browning,  with  unseemly  haste,  twice 
ordered  Commissioner  Foote  to  cash  this  bill.  The  Commis- 
sioner said  he  would  go  to  jail  first.  Arrangements  were  then 
made  to  take  him  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  threat,  inuendo, 
and  storm,  and  while  the  stout  old  gentleman  was  wondering 
whether  it  was  wise  or  possible  to  be  honest  in  any  public  place, 
Congress  happily  came  to  his  relief,  despite  the  objections  of  the 
Democrats,  and  forbade  the  bill  to  be  paid  without  investiga- 
tion. 

This  case  is  convincing  that  the  whole  business  of  contract- 
ing for  stationery  at  Washington  is  unprincipled,  that  waste 
and  profligacy  of  stationery  is  universal,  and  that  the  Patent 
Office  is  full  of  people  in  collusion  with  outside  scoundrels. 

Here  comes  the  manuscript  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
it  is  set  up  by  sworn  compositors,  who  dare  not  disclose  it. 
Here  most  generally  by  observance,  but  not  at  present  by 
breach,  comes  the  first  draft  of  the  President's  message,  and 
all  its  accompanying  papers.  The  long  reports  of  Committees 
of  Congress  upon  every  conceivable  question,  are  put  into 
type  here.  In  a  word,  no  where  else  is  any  printing  done  for 
the  general  Government  except  the  debates  of  Congress,  which 
are  given  out  by  contract,  and  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  printed  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  this  building  even  the  money  orders  are  printed  and 
stamped,  which  go  through  the  post-office  like  so  many  drafts. 
So  are  the  lithographic  plates  prepared  here  to  illustrate  the 
large  reports  of  explorations. 

In  1860,  Cornelius  Wendell,  a  celebrated  typographical  and 
political  jobber,  sold  this  establishment  to  the  United  States 
for  $135,000,  and  it  is  now  the  very  largest  printing  office  in 
the  world. 

Among  the  public  printers  have  been  Gales  and  Seaton, 
Jonathan  Elliott,  Armstrong  of  Tennessee,  Duff  Green,  Blair 
and  Bives,  Cornelius  Wendell,  and  John  D.  Defrees.,  who  has 
held  the  position  since  1861. 
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If  there  is  anything  that  is  pretty,  it  is  to  see  a  pretty  girl 
On  an  Adams'  press,  feeding  the  monster  so  daintily. 

Here  is  a  double  row  of  them — Una  and  the  lion  reduced  to 
machinery — presses  and  girls,  the  press  looking  up  as  if  it 
would  like  to  "  chaw"  the  girl  up,  if  it  could  only  get  loose 
from  the  floor,  and  the  girl  dropping  a  pair  of  black  eyes  into 
the  cold  heart  of  the  press,  all  warm  now  with  friction, 
ashamed  of  its  grimy  mouth,  burning  to  slip  its  belt  and 
trample  the  paper  to  ribbons,  and  turn  bondage  into  bliss. 
She,  meantime,  touches  it  with  her  little  foot,  thrills  it  with 
the  gliding  of  her  garment,  poises  over  it  on  one  white  little 
finger  the  plain  gold  ring  of  some  more  Christian  engagement, 
and  black  with  jealousy,  the  press  plunges  into  its  slavery 
again,  dishevelled  with  ink ;  dripping  varnish,  cold  and  keen 
of  teeth,  the  imp  goes  on,  and  the  beautiful  tyrant  only 
smiles. 

The  government  printing-office  involves  a  yearly  expense  of 
from  one  million  and  a-half  dollars  to  over  two  millions,  and 
this  does  not  include  the  printing  of  the  debates  of  Congress, 
which  is  done  by  contract  at  the  Globe  office,  and  which  costs 
seven  dollars  a  column  to  report  them,  and  six  dollars  (I 
believe)  a  copy  per  session  for  the  Globe,  in  which  they  are 
printed. 

The  five  successive  stages  of  this  building  are  busy  in  scenes 
and  suggestions  worthy  of  our  attention,  but  the  limits  of 
your  pages  and  your  patience  demand  more  substantial 
matter. 

Government  printers  get  a  trifle  better  prices  than  are  paid 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Steady  work  will  give  one  $1500 
a  year  in  this  manufactory.  The  work  girls  get  from  nine  to 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  The  printers  are  almost  always  in 
excess,  however. 

The  great  Bullock  press  cost  $25,490.  In  one  year  new 
type  added  cost  $18,804  ;  printing  ink,  $19,717 ;  coal,  seven 
hundred  tons  ;  new  machinery,  $5,000. 

In  the  bindery,  four  thousand  Russian  leather  skins  were 
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used,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  packs  of  gold  leaf  (costing 
nearly  $7,000),  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  twine 
and  as  much  of  glue. 

The  Executive  Departments,  with  the  Courts,  required  in 
1867  about  $757,000  worth  of  printing,  while  the  House  of 
Representatives  ran  up  a  bill  of  $454,000,  and  the  Senate 
$186,000.  In  addition  to  this,  Acts  of  Congress  warranted 
about  $233,000  additional  of  work  done  for  miscellaneous 
objects.  Mr.  Seward  was  a  dainty  hand  with  the  types,  and 
would  have  no  bindings  but  the  best.  His  bill  in  one  year 
was  about  $32,000.  The  Supreme  Courts  and  its  satellite 
courts  take  less  than  half  as  much,  or  nearly  $15,000.  The 
Congressional  printer  himself  has  a  little  bill  of  $700,  but  the 
Attorney-General  is  most  modest  of  all,  not  reaching  the 
figure  of  $600,  nor  does  the  new  Department  of  Education 
consume  more.  The  Agricultural  Department,  with  its  huge 
reports,  passes  $32,000.  The  monstrous  appetite  of  the 
Treasury  leads  everything,  with  nearly  $300,000,  and  the  War 
Department  follows  it  with  $148,000.  Next  come  the  Post 
Office,  Navy  and  Interior  Departments,  ranging  from  $78,000 
to  $52,000. 

No  enlightened  Government  in  this  age  can  do  without 
public  documents,  but  the  whole  system  of  distributing  them 
should  be  changed.  There  are,  perhaps,  3,000  odd  counties 
in  the  United  States.  Let  Government  content  itself  with 
presenting  a  copy  of  every  public  work  to  these,  and  let  it  sell 
the  rest  to  the  people  at  cost  price. 

Of  the  agricultural  report  the  extraordinary  number  of 
220,000  copies  have  been  ordered  for  last  year  alone,  at  a  cost 
of  $180,000,  or  about  eighty-five  cents  a  copy.  This  cost  is 
enough  to  pay  the  President,  Vice-President,  all  the  Cabinet 
officers,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  two-thirds  of  the  first- 
class  foreign  ministers.  In  these  reports  there  are  450,000 
pounds  of  paper,  or  225  tons,  enough  to  take  225  double-horse 
wagons  to  pull  them.  Now,  put  these  225  tons  into'  the  mail 
bags,  franked  by  Congressmen  to  corner  grocers  and  gin-mill 
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proprietors,  and  you  get  some  notion  of  the  reason  why  the 
Post-Office  Department  was  not  self-sustaining. 

One  evil  suggests  and  supports  another.  The  swindles  of 
the  world  are  linked  together,  and  the  devil's  forlorn  expedients 
against  the  nation  are  "  omnibussed." 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  800,000  copies  of  the  reports 
for  various  years  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Patent  Office  build- 
ing, being  the  quantity  annually  printed  in  excess  of  the 
demands  even  of  extravagance.  These  copies  represent  $80,000 
of  the  people's  money  invested  in  waste  paper,  mildewing, 
rotting,  the  spoil  of  paste-rats  and  truss  makers.  The  new 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  Mr.  Foote,  when  he  took  his  seat 
some  time  ago,  was  not  aware  of  this  decaying  mass  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  manuring  the  ground  instead  of  the  yeoman 
intellect.  The  Patent  Office  is  self-supporting,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  print  more  books  than  it  wants.  The  bill 
for  engraving  plates  of  models  for  the  Patent  Office  last  year, 
was  185,000.  This  is  not  mis-spent,  but  the  excess  of  books 
was  profligacy. 

The  usual  number  of  copies  printed  of  any  public  document 
is  1,550,  or  about  the  average  circulation  of  books  printed  by 
private  publishing  houses.  Out  of  this  number  more  than 
one-half  are  bound  up,  the  rest  being  distributed  in  sheets  by 
gift,  mail,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  the  current  belief  in  Washington  that  the  Patent  Office 
department  of  the  Government  is  not  without  corruption,  but 
the  agents  and  lawyers  whose  offices  lie  in  its  environs,  and 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  its  examiners,  are  chary  to  speak,  much 
of  their  bread  and  butter  being  bound  up  in  the  good-will  of  the 
directory.  A  partial  awarding  of  patents,  in  the  interest  of 
money  instead  of  merit*  involves  unjust  millions  of  dollars, 
besides  discouraging  inventors,  and  making  them  doubt  the 
righteousness  of  the  Government.  With  a  corrupt  Patent  Office, 
infinite  law-suits  arise,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  money  is  freely 
used  within  the  precincts  of  that  building,  the  claims  of  inven-  i 
tors  who  are  willing  to  pay  being  considered  in  many  gross  cases 
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beyond  those  of  the  needy.  So  is  there  preference  among  the 
patent  agents—  those  who  solicit  patents — some  being  under- 
stood to  have  the  ears  of  the  office  at  their  disposal,  others 
failing  to  secure  patents  which  are  afterwards  willingly  granted 
;o  cotemporaries.  One  of  the  oldest  patent  lawyers  in  the  city 
said  to  me  a  few  days  ago : 

"  The  Patent  Office  has  been  more  or  less  corrupt  for  fifteen 
rears  !  Yes,  twenty  !  When  I  used  to  be  an  anti-slavery  man, 
n  the  years  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  my  clients  were  given  to 
mderstand  that  they  would  be  wise  to  apply  for  patents  by 
some  other  agent.  Recently,  I  have  known  the  changing  of 
;he  agent  to  get  the  patent  promptly.  The  office  ought  to  be 
;horoughly  overhauled.  It  has  become  so  that  examiners 
expect  to  serve  a  brief  term  and  go  out  rich." 

Mrs.  Foote,  the  wife  of  the  Commissioner,  is  an  inventor, 
vhose  patents  have  been  profitable.  She  has  invented  a  skate 
vithout  straps,  and  several  other  things. 

Thaddeus  Hyatt,  once  incarcerated  in  the  District  Jail  for  a 
somplicity  which  he  affected  to  have  with  John  Brown's  raid, 
s  now  a  successful  inventor,  his  patents  for  glass-lights  in  pave- 
nents  netting  him  a  very  large  income. 

About  fifty  thousand  patents  have  been  issued  in  the  United 
States  in  thirty  years,  the  receipts  for  which  in  fees  have  been 
learly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  while  the  British 
Government  has  granted  only  about  forty  thousand  patents  in 
250  years.  This  shows  the  extraordinary  mental  activity  of 
lie  American  mind  in  mechanics,  and  the  Patent  Office  build- 
ng,  which  has  cost  the  government  no  money,  is  the  best  monu- 
ment to  American  shrewdness  and  suggestiveness  in  the  world. 
Amongst  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  models  stored  in  the  splen- 
lid  galleries  of  that  institution,  one  may  wander  in  hopeless 
oewilderment,  feeling  that  every  model,  however  small,  is  the 
work  of  some  patient  year,  lifetime,  and  often  of  many  life- 
times, so  that  the  entire  contribution,  if  achieved  by  one  mind, 
would  have  extended  far  into  a  human  conception  of  an  eternity 
3f  labor. 
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The  best  patent  lawyers  in  the  United  States  are  Judge  Cur- 
tis  and  Mr.  Whiting  of  Boston,  Messrs.  Gafford  and  Keller  of 
New  York,  George  Harding  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Latrobe 
of  Baltimore. 

The  most  succcsful  firm  of  patent  agents  is  represented  by 
the  newspaper  called  the  Scientific  American,  which  began 
upwards  of  twenty-two  years  ago.  One  of  its  partners  is  one 
of  the  ancient  enemies  of  Bennett,  who  classified  them  as  "  Old 
Moses  Beach  and  those  other  sons  of  Beaches,"  proprietors 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  The  other  partners  are  Munn  and 
Wales.  Their  income  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  each 
partner,  and  they  obtain  one-third  of  all  the  patents  issued, 
which  arc  chiefly,  however,  what  are  classified  as  "  cheap  pat- 
ents," on  small  and  simple  inventions.  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican was  started  by  an  inventor,  Rums  Porter,  who  sold  out  to 
the  present  owners.  They  refused  to  insert  in  it  the  cards  of 
other  patent  agents,  and  it  being  the  only  paper  of  its  class, 
the  inventors  at  large  transact  their  business  through  its  pro- 
prietors. It  was  lately  edited  by  Mr.  McFarland,  and  under 
his  management  was  altogether  the  best  paper  for  inventors  in 
the  world.  The  Commissioners  of  Patents  include  some  good 
names,  chief  of  whom  was  Attorney  General  Holt,  others  being 
Ellsworth  and  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  Burke  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ewbauk  of  New  York,  Hooper  of  Vermont,  Mason  of 
Iowa,  and  Theaker  of  Ohio. 

The  Patent  Office  building  is  generally  adjudged  to  be  the 
most  imposing  of  all  the  national  edifices  of  the  Capital.  To 
my  mind  the  Post  Office  is  a  better  adaptation.  The  former 
was  the  work  of  the  present  architect  of  the  Capital,  Edward 
Clark,  and  its  three  porticoes  cost  875,000  apiece.  The  four 
grand  galleries,  or  model  rooms,  are  unlike  and  magnificent. 
It  is  related  here  that  inventors  who  spend  many  years  among 
these  modols  commonly  go  crazy. 

These  divers  operations,  possessing  little  affinity,  are  all  to 
be  transacted  by  one  head.  The  Bureau  of  Pensions  dispenses 
nearly  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  a  year ;  the  Land  Office  gives 
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away  from  seven  to  ten.  millions  of  acres  of  land  ;  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians  are  dealt  with  by  the  Indian  Bureau  ; 
seventeen  thousand  patents  are  applied  for  to  the  Commission- 
er ;  all  the  Pacific  railways  are  superintended  and  subsidized ; 
the  public  buildings  and  property  in  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  the  territories  are  administered  ; 
two  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  to  the  United  States  Courts ; 
the  whole  of  this  immense  and  various  business  is  transacted 
by  one  man.  The  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior  is  therefore 
one  of  the  very  strongest  positions  in  the  government.  So 
manifold  became  its  duties  that  sometime  ago  the  Agricultu- 
ral Bureau  was  endowed  with  a  special  head,  reporting  directly 
to  Congress,  and  moved  out  of  the  o'ercrowded  Patent  Office. 
Now  the  Indian  Bureau  demands  to  be  also  brought  nearer  to  the 
executive  head  of  the  Government,  or  made  independent,  so 
that  its  Commissioner  can  have  his  legitimate  influence  with 
Congress.  The  Patent  Office  building  is  packed  with  Clerks, 
who  also  occupy  the  whole  or  parts  of  adjacent  buildings,  and 
it  is  demanded  that  a  Department  of  the  Interior  be  built  on 
the  Judiciary  square,  in  the  rear  of  the  city  hall,  with  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Patent  Office. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 


A   PICTUEE   OF   MT.    VERNON   IN   1789^ 

On  a  Tuesday  morning,  the  14th  of  April,  1789,  a  venerable 
old  gentleman,  with  fine  eyes,  an  amiable  countenance,  and 
long,  white  locks,  rode  into  the  lawn  of  Mount  Vernon,  coming 
from  Alexandria.  Two  gentlemen  of  the  latter  town  accompa- 
nied him.  It  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock.  A  negro  man 
sallied  out  to  take  the  nags,  and  the  old  gentleman,  entering 
the  mansion,  was  received  by  Mrs.  Washington. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  the  good  lady, "  where  are  you 
from,  and  how  are  your  people  ?  " 

"  From  New  York,  Madame,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  I 
come  to  Mount  Vernon  on  a  good  errand,  for  the  country  at 
least.  The  General  has  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  1  am  the  bearer  of  the 
happy  tidings  in  a  letter  from  John  Langdon,  the  President  of 
the  Senate." 

The  General  was  out  visiting  his  farm,  however,  and  the 
guests  were  entertained  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  we  take  care 
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of  our  visitors  in  the  country  nowadays.  A  glass  of  the  Gen- 
eral's favorite  Madeira,  imported  in  the  cask,  was  probably  not 
the  worst  provision  made  for  them,  and  the  cheerful  gossip  of 
Mrs.  Washington,  who  had  known  Mr.  Thompson,  and  visited 
his  house  in  Philadelphia,  helped  to  enliven  the  time.  This 
grave  and  respectable  old  man  was  the  link  between  the  new 
Government  at  New  York,  and  the  new  Magistrate  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Charles  Thompson  had  been  the  Secretary  through 
all  its  eventful  career  of  the  Continental  Congress  which  had 
directed  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  from  desultory  revolt  to 
Independence  and  to  Union,  and  now  he  had  ridden  over  the 
long  and  difficult  roads  to  apprise  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen.  At  1  o'clock,  Gen- 
eral Washington  rode  into  the  lawn  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  ap- 
pearance what  Custis,  his  adopted  son,  has  described  : 

An  old  gentleman,  riding  alone,  in  plain  drab  clothes,  a 
broad-brimmed  white  hat,  a  hickory  switch  in  his  hand,  and 
carrying  an  umbrella  with  a  long  staff,  which  is  attached  to  his 
saddle-bow.  The  umbrella  was  used  to  shelter  him  from  the 
sun,  for  his  skin  was  tender  and  easily  affected  by  its  rays. 

Washington  greeted  Mr.  Thompson  with  grave  cordiality,  as 
was  his  wont,  inquiring  for  his  family,  and  divining  already 
the  object  of  his  visit,  broke  the  seal  of  John  Langdon's  official 
letter.  Dinner  followed,  and,  while  the  visitors  retired  to  con- 
verse or  stroll  about  the  grounds,  the  President-elect  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  sent  it  forthwith  to 
the  Post-Office  at  Alexandria  by  a  servant.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : 

"  Mount  Vernon,  April  14th,  1789. 

"  Sir  : — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  official  communica- 
tion, by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Secretary  Thompson,  about  1  o'clock 
this  day.  Having  concluded  to  obey  the  important  and  flatter- 
ing call  of  my  country,  and  having  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  expediency  of  niy  being  with  Congress  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  I  propose  to  commence  my  journey  on 
Thursday  morning,  which  will  be  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

This  done,  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  conferences  between 
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Washington  and  his  wife,  in  the  preparation  of  his  baggage 
for  the  not-unexpected  journey,  while  meantime  the  distin- 
guished guest  was  amused  by  the  young  official  household  in 
the  library  and  grounds. 

At  Mount  Vernon  was  one  of  the  brilliant  Bohemians  of  his 
time,  David  Humphreys,  colonel,  poet,  biographer,  translator 
of  plays,  foreign  traveler,  courtier,  and  delightful  fellow  gen- 
erally, with  locks  like  Hyperion,  a  "  killing  "  countenance,  and 
no  fortune  to  speak  of ;  so  he  had  become  a  permanent  guest 
of  his  old  General.  To  him  Thompson  was  turned  over  for 
hospitality,  and  we  may  suppose  them  mixing  the  grog,  discuss- 
ing France  and  the  pleasures  of  the  Palais  Royale,  and  guessing 
the  names  in  the  new  Cabinet  with  the  staid  Secretary,  Tobias 
Lear,  a  New  Englander,  like  Humphreys ;  while,  perhaps,  the 
latter  recited  his  tolerably  bad  rhymes : 

"  By  broad  Potomack's  azure  tide, 
Where  Vernon's  mount,  in  sylvan  pride, 

Displays  its  beauties  tar, 
Great  Washington,  to  peaceful  shades, 
Where  no  unhallowed  wish  invades, 

Retired  from  fields  of  war." 

The  estate  of  Washington  in  this  pleasant  springtime  of  the 
year,  was  well  adapted,  with  its  deep  shade  and  broad,  peaceful 
landscapes,  to  be  the  home  of  the  most  honored  American. 
Amidst  the  long  grass  of  its  lawn  stood  the  mansion  of  Mount 
Vernon,  such  as  we  behold  it  now,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be- 
come a  home,  and  has  become  a  shrine, — a  low-roofed,  painted 
straight  edifice,  with  a  high  piazza  on  the  river-front,  which 
covers  the  two  stories  ;  and  the  whole  is  built  of  wood,  cut  in 
blocks  to  imitate  stone.  The  light  columns  which  uphold  the 
porch  are  also  of  wood,  sanded.  There  are  dormer  windows 
in  all  the  four  sloping  sides  of  the  roof,  and  a  cupola  full  of 
wasps'  nests,  surmounts  the  whole,  from  which  you  can  see  the 
long  reaches  of  the  river.  The  house  and  immediate  out-build- 
ings could  be  built,  at  the  present  price  of  lumber  and  labor, 
for  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.      But  nobody  would  now 
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build  such  a  house.  Instead  of  the  high,  hollow  portico  cover- 
ing the  whole  front  of  the  building,  we  would  now  put  a  low 
veranda,  and  upper  balconies.  Instead  of  imitating  stone, 
we  would  carve  the  wood  into  pleasing  designs,  or  use  stone 
outright.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  pleasantly  habitable 
to  this  day,  but  the  naked,  white-washed  walls  look  very  blank. 
The  rooms  are  generally  low  of  ceiling,  and  we  would  think  it 
a  hardship  to  live  in  the  room  where  the  Hero  of  the  American 
hemisphere  died.  Neither  gas,  nor  water-pipes,  nor  stoves,  nor 
wall-paper,  nor  a  kitchen  under  the  mutual  roof, — but  simply  a 
library,  a  drawing-room,  with  a  carved  marble-mantel,  and  an 
old,  rusty,  fine  harpsichord  ;  a  hall  through  the  house, — a 
reaching  up  for  grandeur  with  feeble  implements  ;  some  plain 
bed-chambers,  and  a  few  relics  of  the  great  man  ; — this  is 
Mount  Vernon  as  an  abandoned  home.  The  house  is  now 
above  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  and  good  for  another  century, 
if  pieced  up  and  restored  from  time  to  time.  Back  of  it  a  pair 
of  covered  walks  reach  to  the  clean  negro-quarters,  between 
which  is  seen  a  rear  lawn,  with  garden-walls  on  the  sides  ;  and 
across  the  lawn  passes  the  road  to  Alexandria  and  Fredericks- 
burg, so  often  ridden  by  the  General.  The  gardens  are  of  a 
showy,  imposing  sort.  He  inherited  this  house  from  his  half- 
brother,  and  lived  in  it  for  fifty  years,  not  counting  seven  years 
during  the  Eevolution,  when  he  was  absent. 

Washington,  the  son  of  a  second  wife,  had  been  married  to 
a  widow  fifteen  years  when  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Colo- 
nial armies.  He  belonged  to  a  military  and  commercial  fam- 
ily ;  rather  New  Englanders  in  thrift  and  enterprise  than  like 
the  baronial  planters  round  about  them.  But  he  was  a  man 
who  grew  in  every  quality,  except  pecuniary  liberality,  and  no 
book-keeper  in  Connecticut  watched  his  accounts  with  more 
closeness,  although  he  was  very  rich  and  childless.  He  was 
the  most  perfect  fruit  of  virtuous  mediocrity,  and  the  highest 
exemplar  of  a  disciplined  life  which  the  scrupulous,  the  pru- 
dent, and  the  brave  can  study.  Every  triumph  he  had  was  a 
genuine  one,  if  not  a  difficult  one.     Guizot,  the  best  student  of 
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his  larger  life,  who  had  in  his  eye  of  neighborhood  the  careers 
cf  all  the  great  men  of  that  quarter  of  a  century,  including 
Bonaparte,  Talleyrand,  and  Wellington,  said  that  Washington's 
power  came  from  his  confidence  in  his  own  views,  and  his  res- 
oluteness in  acting  upon  them  ;  and  that  no  great  man  was 
ever  tried  by  all  tests  and  came  out  so  perfectly.  Jefferson 
said  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  all,  and  that  his  executive  talents  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  had  wonderful 
power  in  influencing  men  by  honorable  sentiments,  and  he 
never  gave  a  man  an  office  to  quiet  him  -or  gain  him  over.  His 
character  was  a  little  picturesque,  but  he  was  as  plain  as  Lin- 
coln in  the  parts  which  he  himself  prescribed. 

In  that  day  Mount  Vernon  had  all  the  fame  it  still  retains. 
Engravings  of  it  were  common  in  Europe  and  America,  and  it 
was  a  place  of  resort  for  the  curious  and  the  eminent,  the 
stranger  and  the  politician,  because  its  proprietor  stood  first 
amongst  the  private  gentlemen  of  the  world.  His  battles  and 
his  wisdom,  his  Republican  principles,  and  the  purity  of  his 
character,  recommended  him  to  men  as  the  living  model  of  all 
that  Rousseau  had  delineated — a  great  unselfish  citizen.  The 
time  had  come  when  the  vague,  poetic,  and  earnest  aspirations 
of  humanity  inclined  towards  this  stamp  of  man.  Europe  did 
not  contain  his  like.  The  mighty  writers  there  had  filled  the 
people  with  a  scorn  for  kings,  while  yet  they  had  not  created 
one  citizen-hero.  Distance  led  them  to  enchantment  with  the 
name  and  person  of  "Washington  ;  and  this  was  he,  at  home 
amongst  his  slaves,  with  his  busy,  knitting  housewife,  on  the 
high,  sequestered  shores  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  aware  of  his 
fame,  for  every  mail  expressed  it  in  the  eulogies  of  authors,' 
journalists,  statesmen,  and  even  princes.  The  gravity  of  pub- 
lic thoughts  and  things  had  deepened  the  shadows  of  a  life  by 
temperament  reflective,  almost  austere  ;  and  this  planter  and 
farmer  had  grown  judicial  in  his  calmness  and  equipoise,  so 
that  he  was  already  a  Magistrate  in  intellect,  and  his  election 
did  not,  probably,  so  much  as  ruffle  his  feelings. 
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His  mansion  was  a  museum,  illustrative  of  the  ordinary 
culture  and  tastes  of  a  planter  of  his  period.  In  his  parlor, 
doubtless,  were  these  effigies  which  he  had  ordered  from 
France  thirty  years  before. 

"A  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  another  of  Julius  Caesar  ; 
another  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ;  another  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  ;  and  a  sixth  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  King  of  Prussia. 

"  These  are  not  to  exceed  fifteen  inches  in  height,  nor  ten  in 
width. 

"  Two  wild  beasts,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches  in  height,  nor 
eighteen  inches  in  length. 

"  Sundry  small  ornaments  for  chimney-piece." — (Washing- 
ton's directions  to  his  foreign  factor.) 

There  had  been  exemplars  of  Washington  at  a  younger 
period,  when  the  military  art  was  his  delight.  During  the  long 
war  of  the  Revolution,  his  estate  had  escaped  pillage,  and  what 
had  since  been  collected  were  mainly  the  gifts  of  friends,  or  the 
reward  of  arms  and  eminence.  But  it  appears  from  what  re- 
mains to  us,  that  Mount  Vernon  was  supplied  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  his  time, — a  period  when 
foreign  art  and  literature  were  at  a  high  standard,  and  skill 
and  science  had  begun  to  look  for  their  patrons  below  Palaces 
and  Ministers  of  State,  to  the  firesides  of  the  prosperous  mid- 
dle-class. The  social  revolution  had  already  transpired  in 
America  and  in  Europe.  Commerce,  education,  and  accumu- 
lated wealth  had  insensibly  triumphed  over  ranks  and  reveren- 
ces. The  Democratic  age  had  not  fairly  dawned,  but  the  men 
lived  who  were  to  lead  it,  and  at  the  head  of  the  middle  class 
of  conservative  Republicans  in  America  stood  the  men  of  home- 
steads, broad  lands,  and  large  crops,  like  Washington.  They 
were  yet  to  have  a  few  years  of  semi-supremacy  ;  but  a  fiercer 
wave  of  equality  was  gathering  in  the  distance,  which  should 
spare  Mount  Vernon  alone  amongst  family  shrines. 

Washington  was  rich,  but  not  the  richest  of  the  planters. 
At  least  two  Presidents  were  to  succeed  hkn,  better  burdened 
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with  money  and  lands.  He  was,  however,  always  above  the  fear 
of  poverty,  excepting  the  possible  calamities  of  war  ;  and  the 
personal  supervision  of  as  many  acres,  servitors,  and  interests 
would  be  thought  onerous  in  our  time.  Yet  he  was  ever  seek- 
ing, later  in  life,  to  increase  the  revenues  of  his  farms,  to  lease, 
or  to  colonize  them. 

His  property  was  chiefly  in  stock,  slaves,  and  land,  but  the 
land  was  already  showing  signs  of  giving  out,  and  he  made 
reference  more  than  once  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
"  Where  their  wheat  is  better  than  ours  can  be,  till  we  get  into 
the  same  good  management." 

Probably  no  account  of  his  estate  can  be  found  so  reliable  as 
that  of  the  President  himself,  written  to  Arthur  Young,  a  cele- 
brated English  authority  on  agricultural  matters,  just  at  the 
close  of  his  first  term  of  office  : 

"  No  estate  in  United  America,"  said  "Washington,  "  is  more 
pleasantly  situated  than  this.  It  lies  in  a  high,  dry,  and  healthy 
country,  three  hundred  miles  by  water  from  the  sea,  and,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  plan,  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the 
world.  Its  margin  is  washed  by  more  than  ten  miles  of  tide- 
water ;  from  the  bed  of  which,  and  the  innumerable  coves,  in- 
lets, and  small  marshes,  with  which  it  abounds,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  rich  mud  may  be  drawn,  as  a  manure,  either  to  be  used 
separately  or  in  a  compost,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  situated  in  a  latitude  between  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  is  the  same  distance  by  land  and  water, 
with  good  roads  and  the  best  navigation,  to  and  from  the 
Federal  City,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown  ;  distant  from  the 
first,  twelve  ;  from  the  second  nine  ;  and  from  the  last,  sixteen 
miles.  The  Federal  City,  in  the  year  1800,  will  become  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
increasing  fast  in  buildings,  and  rising  into  consequence  ;  and 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  advantages  given  to  it  by 
nature,  and  its  proximity  to  a  rich  interior  country,  and  the 
Western  territory,  become  the  emporium  of  the  United 
States." 
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"  The  soil  of  the  tract  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  a  good 
loam,  more  inclined,  however,  to  clay  than  sand.  From  use, 
and  I  might  add,  abuse,  it  is  become  more  and  more  consol- 
idated, and,  of  course,  heavier  to  work.  The  greater  part 
is  a  grayish  clay  ;  some  part  is  dark  mould  ;  a  very  little  is 
inclined  to  sand  ;  and  scarcely  any  to  stone." 

"  A  husbandman's  wish  would  not  lay  the  farms  more  level 
than  they  are .;  and  yet  some  of  the  fields,  but  in  no  great 
degree,  are  washed  into  gullies,  from  which  all  of  them  have 
not  yet  recovered." 

"  This  river,  which  encompasses  the  land  the  distance 
above  mentioned,  is  well  supplied  with  various  kinds  of  fish 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  in  the  spring,  with  the  great- 
est profusion  of  shad,  herring,  bass,  carp,  perch,  sturgeon, 
&c.  Several  valuable  fisheries  appertain  to  the  State  ;  the 
whole  shore,  in  short,  is  one  entire  fishery." 

"  There  are,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  plan,  four  farms  be- 
sides that  at  the  mansion-house  ;  these  four  contain  3,260 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  to  which  some  hundreds  more  ad- 
joining, as  may  be  seen,  might  be  added,  if  a  greater  should 
be  required." 

Again,  he  wrote  to  a  foreign  factor,  to  whom  he  shipped 
his  tobacco,  pretty  much  as  Horace  Greeley  might  write  : 

"  I  am  possessed  of  several  plantations  on  this  river  (Poto- 
mac), and  the  fine  lands  of  Shenandoah,  and  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  ingeniously  tell  me  what  prices  I  might  expect 
you  to  render  for  tobacco  made  thereon,  of  the  same  seed  as 
that  of  the  estates,  and  managed  in  every  respect  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  best  tobaccos  on  James  and  York  Rivers 
are." 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Virginian  planters,  living  upon 
tide-water,  with  the  coasts  deeply  indented  everywhere,  to  ship 
their  crops  direct  from  their  estates  to  Bristol  or  London. 
Washington  wrote  :  "  The  best  Potomac  harbor  (Piscataway) 
is  within  sight  of  my  door.  It  has  this  great  advantage,  be- 
sides good  anchorage  and  lying  safe  from  the  winds,  that  it  is 
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out  of  the  way  of  the  "worm,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  shipping 
a  little  lower  down,  and  lies  in  a  very  plentiful  part  of  the 
country." 

The  manner  of  putting  crops  aboard  ship  was  generally  by 
the  use  of  scows,  which  could  come  up  the  shallow  streams. 
Thus,  he  wrote*: 

"  So  soon  as  Mr.  Lund  Washington  returns  from  Frederick, 
I  shall  cause  my  wheat  to  be  delivered  at  your  landing,  on 
Four  Miles  Run  Creek,  if  flats  can  get  to  it  conveniently." 

A  few  passages  from  the  correspondence  of  Washington  will 
make  plain  his  mode  of  life  and  his  business  habits.  He  was 
always  minute  in  his  instructions  to  his  superintendent,  as 
thus,  when  closing  up  a  notification  to  build  roads  : 

"  At  all  times  they  must  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  directed  formerly  ;  and,  in  making  the  new  roads  from 
the  Ferry  to  the  Mill,  and  from  the  Tumbling  Dam  across  the 
Neck,  till  it  communicate  with  the  Alexandria  road,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  on  the  spot." 

This  shows  that,  though  a  planter,  he  was  always  a  man  ot 
affairs,  having  personal  cognizance  of  all  belonging  to  him. 

Again  : 

"  When  the  brick  work  is  executed  at  the  Ferry  Barn,  Gun- 
ner and  Davis  must  repair  to  Doque  Rim,  and  make  bricks 
there,  at  the  place  and  in  the  manner  which  have  been 
directed,  that  I  may  have  no  salmon  bricks  in  that  build- 
ing. 

"  Oyster  shells  should  be  bought  wherever  they  are  offered 
for  sale,  if  good,  and  on  reasonable  terms." 

As  a  landlord  and  creditor,  Washington  was  exacting  but 
not  harsh.  The  year  he  was  elected  President,  he  wrote  as  to 
the  collection  of  rents  and  debts  : 

"  Little  is  expected  from  the  justice  of  those  who  have  been 
long  indulged." 

To  his  wife,  grandchildren,  and  his  own  nephews  and  nieces, 
he  was  provident,  but  still  never  lavish.  In  the  same  year 
as  above  he  wrote  to  certain  needy  ones  : 
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"  You  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  obtain  the  means  for 
support  of  G.  and  L.  Washington,  who,  I  expect,  will  board, 
till  something  further  can  be  decided  on,  with  Dr.  Ccaik,  who 
must  be  requested  to  see  that  they  are  decently  and  properly 
provided  with  clothes  from  Mr.  Porter's  store.  He  will  give 
them  a  credit  on  my  becoming  answerable  to  him  for  the  pay- 
ment. And,  as  I  know  of  no  resource  that  H.  has  for  supplies 
but  from  me,  Fanny  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  have  such  things  got  for  her,  on  my  account,  as  she 
shall  judge  necessary." 

These  paragraphs  convey  to  us,  as  fully  as  the  twelve  volumes 
of  Sparks,  the  tone  of  the  first  Magistrate  in  affairs  of  private 
life.  His  estate,  like  that  of  many  Virginians,  labored  under 
disadvantages  Irom  the  unthrifty  agriculture  of  slaves,  and  the 
sort  ot  improvidence  which  large  estates  seem  to  necessitate. 
Seven  years  after  the  period  at  which  this  chapter  begins,  he 
said  : 

"  From  what  I  have  said,  that  the  present  prices  of  land  in 
Pennsylvania  are  higher  than  they  are  in  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia, although  they  are  not  of  superior  quality,  two  reasons 
have  already  been  assigned :  First,  that  in  the  settled  part  of 
it,  the  land  is  divided  into  smaller  farms,  and  is  more  im- 
proved ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
the  receptacle  of  emigrants,  who  receive  their  first  impressions 
in  Philadelphia,  and  rarely  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
But  besides  these,  two  other  causes,  not  a  little  operative,  may 
be  added,  namely:  that  until  Congress  passed  general  laws 
relative  to  naturalization  and  citizenship,  foreigners  found  it 
easier  to  obtain  the  privileges  annexed  to  them  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  elsewhere  %  and  because  there  are  laws  there  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither  of  the  two 
states  above-mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not 
remote." 

Unfortunately  the  first  President  failod  to  give  his  active 
support  to  emancipation,  and  those  laws  were  delayed  for 
seventy  years. 
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The  neighbors  of  Washington  were,  in  some  cases,  of  even 
greater  social  consideration  than  himself.  Of  the  adjoining 
State  he  said : 

"  Within  full  view  of  Mount  Yernon,  separated  therefrom 
by  water  only,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  seats  on  the  river 
for  sale,  but  of  greater  magnitude  than  you  seem  to  have 
contemplated.  It  is  called  Belvoir,  and  belonged  to  George 
William  Fairfax,  who,  were  he  living,  would  now  be  Baron  of 
Cameron,  as  his  younger  brother  in  this  country  (George 
William  dying  without  issue)  at  present  is,  though  he  does 
not  take  upon  himself  the  title." 

The  land  of  the  neighborhood,  at  the  time  we  have  indicated, 
sold  at  a  good  price,  for  he  says  at  Fairfax  : 

"  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  price  he  fixed  on  the  land,  as  I 
have  been  well  informed,  was  thirty-three  dollars  and  a  third 
per  acre." 

In  the  lifetime  of  Washington,  the  slow  and  henceforth 
steady  decay  of  Virginia  lands  began.  His  own  cherished 
fields  steadily  declined  after  his  death,  and  will  not  now, 
probably,  bring  as  much  per  acre  as  when  he  died.  His  chief 
crops  were  wheat  and  tobacco,  and  these  were  very  large, — so 
large  that  vessels  sometimes  came  up  the  Potomac,  took  the 
tobacco  and  flour  directly  from  his  own  wharf,  a  little  below 
his  deer-park,  in  front  of  his  mansion,  and  carried  them  to 
England  or  the  West  Indies.  So  noted  were  these  products 
for  their  quality,  and  so  faithfully  were  they  put  up,  that  any 
flour  bearing  the  brand  of  "  George  Washington,  Mount 
Vernon,"  was  said  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  customary 
inspection  in  the  British  West  India  ports.  Such  was  the 
home  of  Washington,  where  he  spent  the  days  of  his  private 
life,  and  his  domestic  enjoyments  were  of  a  dutiful  rather  than 
of  an  enthusiastic  sort. 

His  mother  lived  until  he  was  fifty-seven  years  old,  but  his 
father  died  when  he  was  eleven.  His  wife  was  rich,  but  not 
accomplished,  and  he  set  free  124  slaves  at  his  death.  He 
always  rose  to  the  needs  of  history,  and,  if  his  household  seems 
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to  lack  pathetic  and  feminine  features,,  that  is,  perhaps, 
because  he  was  never  out  of  the  public  regard,  because  he  had 
no  children,  and  also,  possibly,  because  he  was  unfortunate  in 
all  his  early  loves.  There  are  half-a-dozen  cases  on  record  of 
his  direct  rejection  by  ladies  to  whom  he  proposed. 

Bishop  Meade,  the  devout  and  careful  chronicler  of  Vir- 
ginia, received  the  following  note  from  one  of  the  family  of 
Fauntleroy : 

"  My  grandfather  (who  was  called  Colonel  William  Faunt 
Le  Roy)  was  twice  married.  By  the  first  wife  he  had  one 
daughter  (Elizabeth),  who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Adams  of 
James  River,  after  having  refused  her  hand  to  General  George 
Washington." 

On  this  the  Bishop  remarked :  "  It  would  seem  from  the 
foregoing,  and  from  what  may  be  read  in  my  notice  of  Mr. 
Edward  Ambler  and  his  wife,  and  from  what  Mr.  Irving  and 
other  writers  have  conjectured  concerning  Miss  Grymes  of 
Middlesex,  and  perhaps  one  other  lady  in  the  land,  that 
General  Washington,  in  his  earlier  days,  was  not  a  favorite 
with  the  ladies.  If  the  family  tradition  respecting  his  repeated 
rejections  be  true, — for  which  I  would  not  vouch, — it  may  be 
accounted  for  in  several  ways.  He  may  have  been  too  modest 
and  diffident  a  young  man  to  interest  the  ladies,  or  ho  was  too 
poor  at  that  time  ;  or  he  had  not  received  a  college  or  univer- 
sity education  in  England  or  Virginia ;  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
God  had  reserved  him  for  greater  things, — was  training  him 
up  in  the  camp  for  the  defense  of  his  country.  An  early  mar- 
riage might  have  been  injurious  to  his  future  usefulness." 

Much  of  his  life  was  passed  in  camps,  and  in  lonely  surveys, 
and  he  made  himself  by  acceptance,  instead  of  choice,  a  rigid 
historical  being.  He  was  worth,  during  all  his  married  life, 
about  $100,000  sterling,  not  counting  his  slaves  as  mer- 
chandise, and  it  paid  him  not  above  3  or  4  per  cent  in  money, 
or  about  820,000  per  annum. 

In  this  quiet,  almost  elegant  home,  he  received  many 
princes,   exiles,   and  refined  travelers,  lured  so   far  by  the 
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report  of  his  deeds  and  character.  He  disappointed  not  one 
of  whom  we  have  any  record,  and  his  neighbors,  as  well  as 
those  remote,  forgot  his  austerities  in  his  integrity.  We  could 
have  placed  no  more  composed  and  godlike  character  at  the 
fountain  of  our  young  State  ;  and  his  image,  growing  grander 
as  the  stream  has  expanded,  is  reflected  yet  in  every  ripple  of 
the  river.  We  have  grown  more  Democratic  since  his  time, 
and  we  often  wish  that  Washington  had  been  more  pliable, 
popular,  and  affable  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  not  a  Democrat.  As  one  of  his  federalistic 
observers  has  said  of  his  day : 

"  Democracy,  as  a  theory,  was  not  as  yet.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people  were,  indeed,  essentially  Democratic 
in  their  simplicity  and  equality  of  condition,  but  this  might 
exist  under  any  form  of  Government.  Their  Governments 
were  then  purely  Republican.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  way 
into  those  philosophical  ideas  which  characterized  the  subse- 
quent and  real  revolution  in  France  The  great  State  papers 
of  American  liberty  were  all  predicated  on  the  abuse  of 
chartered,  not  abstract  rights."  (Note — Gibbs'  Life  of 
Wolcott.) 

As  an  original  suggestor,  Washington  was  wise,  without 
genius.  His  designs  were  all  bounded  by  law,  the  rights  of 
others,  and  the  intelligent  prejudices  of  his  time.  He  told 
Coke,  the  Methodist,  that  he  was  inimical  to  slavery.  The 
better  elements  of  our  age  were  all  intelligent,  and  growing  in 
him.  But  the  mighty  whirlwind  raised  by  Rousseau,  and  by 
Jefferson,  blew  upon  the  country,  and  we  are  what  we  are, 
■  while  Washington  and  Lafayette,  soldier  and  pupil,  stand  the 
only  consistent  great  figures  of  the  two  hemispheres, — the  last 
Republicans  of  the  school  of  Milton  and  Hampden.  Such  as 
he  was,  there  he  lived,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  past  are  all  round  his  honored  mansion, — the  key  of  the 
Bastile ;  his  surveyor's  tripod,  which  first  measured  the 
streams  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and,  at  last,  the  forts  which 
the  North  planted  against  Virginia  slavery. 
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The  life  of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  subsequent  to  the 
War,  had  been  lived  with  that  rigid  method  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  himself  at  an  early  age.  Temperate,  yet  not 
disdaining  the  beverage  of  a  gentleman  of  that  time,  and 
dividing  the  day  between  clerical  and  out-of-door  duties,  he 
had  escaped  other  diseases  than  those  incident  to  camp-life, 
and  he  was  not  fond  of  the  prolonged  convivialities  of  the 
table.  His  breakiast  hour  was  seven  o'clock  in  summer,  and 
eight  in  winter,  and  he  dined  at  three.  He  always  ate 
heartily,  but  he  was  no  epicure.  His  usual  beverage  was 
small-beer  or  cider  and  Madeira  wine.  He  took  tea  and  toast, 
or  a  little  well-baked  bread  early  in  the  evening,  conversed 
with  or  read  to  his  family,  when  there  were  no  guests,  and 
usually,  whether  there  was  company  or  not,  retired  for  the 
night  at  about  nine  o'clock. 

He  loved  Mount  Vernon,  and  had  never  expressed  a  desire  to 
change  its  retirement  for  the  concerns  of  a  denser  society  ;  but 
the  wish  seems  to  have  been  fixed  in  his  heart  at  an  early  period, 
to  see  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  become  the  seat  of  a  great  city. 
Annapolis,  Baltimore,  and  Fredericksburg,  were  each  a  stout 
day's  journey  from  his  estate,  and  Georgetown  and  Alexandria, 
were  his  post-office  and  market  places.  It  had  now  been  fifteen 
years  since  he  had  considered  the  subject  of  breaking  his  alle- 
giance to  his  King  and  England,  and  fully  half  the  time  had 
been  spent  away  from  his  estate. 

During  more  than  seven  years  of  the  war,  Washington  had 
visited  his  pleasant  home  upon  the  Potomac  but  once,  and  then 
only  for  three  days  and  nights.  Mrs.  Washington  spent  the 
winter  in  camp  with  her  husband,  but  generally  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon  during  his  campaigns. 

From  this  mansion  he  had  departed  to  take  part  in  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  as  one  of  the  four  delegates  from  Virginia, 
when,  in  the  language  of  a  diligent  historian,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  81st  of  August,  1774,  two  men  approaching  Mount 
Vernon  on  horseback,  came  to  accompany  him.  One  of  them 
was  a  slender  man,  very  plainly  dressed  in  a  suit  of  minister's 
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gray,  and  about  40  years  of  age.  The  other  -was  his  senior  in 
years,  likewise  of  slender  form,  and  a  face  remarkable  for  its 
expression  of  unclouded  intelligence.  He  was  more  carefully 
dressed,  more  polished  in  manners,  and  much  more  fluent  in 
conversation  than  his  companion.  They  reached  Mount  Vernon 
at  7  o'clock,  and  after  an  exchange  of  salutations  with  Wash- 
ington and  his  family,  and  partaking  of  breakfast,  the  three 
retired  to  the  library,  and  were  soon  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  novel  questions  then  agitating  the  people  of 
the  Colonies.  The  two  travelers  were  Patrick  Henry  and 
Edmund  Pendleton.  A  third,  "  the  silver-tongued  Cicero"  of 
Virginia,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  was  expected  with  them,  but  he 
had  been  detained  at  Chantilly,  his  seat  in  Westmoreland. 

All  day  long  these  eminent  Virginians  were  in  council ;  and, 
early  the  next  morning,  they  set  out  for  Philadelphia  on  horse- 
back, to  meet  the  patriots  from  other  Colonies,  there.  Will 
Lee,  Washington's  huntsman  and  favorite  body-servant,  was 
the  only  attendant  upon  Washington.  They  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  the  falls,  (now  Georgetown,)  and  rode  far  on  toward 
Baltimore  before  the  twilight.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  they  breakfasted  at 
Christina  Ferry,  (now  Wilmington,)  and  dined  at  Chester ;  and 
that  night  Washington,  according  to  his  diary,  "  lodged  at  Dr. 
Shippen's  in  Philadelphia,  after  supping  at  the  New  Tavern." 
At  that  house  of  public  entertainment,  he  had  lodged  nearly 
two  years  before,  while  on  his  way  to  New  York,  to  place  young 
Custis,  his  wife's  son,  in  King's  (now  Columbia)  College. 
With  that  journey  in  1774,  began  tho  glorious  period  of  this 
Virginia  planter's  career.  Even  at  that  date,  he  drew  upon 
himselt  the  admiration  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
John  Adams — now  elected  Vice-President  with  him — wrote  to 
Elbridge  Gerry — subsequently  to  be  Vice-President  with  Presi- 
dent Madison — this  warm  compliment  in  his  favor : 

"  There  is  something  charming  tome  in  the  conduct  of  Wash- 
ington. A  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  fortunes  upon  the 
continent,  leaving  his  delicious  retirement,  his  family  and  friends, 
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sacrificing  his  ease,  and  hazarding  all  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try !  His  views  are  noble  and  disinterested.  He  declared, 
when  he  accepted  the  mighty  trust,  that  he  would  lay  before  us 
an  exact  account  of  his  expenses,  and  not  accept  a  shilling  for 
pay." 

The  history  of  the  war  which  speedily  followed  that  first  Con- 
gress is  mainly  the  career  of  "Washington.  He  was  a  persever- 
ing, a  prudent,  and  a  magnanimous  captain,  and  his  character 
grew  round  and  lustrous  as  the  independence  of  the  country 
advanced.  Foreign  nobles,  countries,  and  officers  did  him  rever- 
ence, and  his  behavior  was  always  modest,  grave,  and  yet  cheer- 
ful, so  that  he  neither  made  enemies  nor  provoked  severe 
analysis ;  and  he  set  the  example  of  obedience  to  the  civil 
powers,  so  that  his  army  graduated  in  the  love  of  law,  and  their 
transition  to  citizens  became  as  natural  as  his  own  to  the  First 
Magistracy.  If  he  had  not  the  military  genius  of  Bonaparte, 
he  had  not  also  the  love  of  blood  and  of  violence  in  the  same  ar- 
bitrary degree.  As  has  been  well  said,"  war  was  to  him  only  a 
means,  always  kept  subordinate  to  the  main  and  final  object, — 
the  success  of  the  cause,  the  independence  of  the  country."  As 
a  captain,  he  was  subject  to  none  of  the  petty  and  irritable  jeal- 
ousies so  common  with  conquerors  ;  and  he  saw,  without  chagrin 
and  ill  humor,  the  successes  of  his  inferiors  in  command.  Still 
more,  he  supplied  them  largely  with  the  means  and  opportunity 
of  gaining  them.  Only  once  was  he  tempted  with  the  anony- 
mous proffer  of  a  crown,  and  he  rebuked  it ;  and  the  fomentor 
of  the  single  conspiracy  against  him  wrote  in  remorse,  "  you 
are,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good  man." 

"When  the  armies  disbanded,  and  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  his 
companions  and  staff  at  New  York,  and  delivered  up  his  com- 
mission at  Annapolis,  he  made  one  or  two  of  those  long  journeys 
of  which  he  was  so  fond,  and  which  acquainted  him  so  well 
with  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  future  State,  and  then  he 
sought  the  society  of  his  wife  and  the  congenial  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  But  one  of  his  fame  and  large  acquaintance  could 
no  more  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  solitude.     For  some  time, 
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indeed,  after  his  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  was  in 
a  manner  locked  up  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  an  uncommonly 
rigorous  winter,  so  that  social  intercourse  was  interrupted,  and 
he  could  not  even  pay  a  visit  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  aged 
mother  at  Fredericksburg.  But  it  was  enough  for  him  at  pres- 
ent that  he  was  at  length  at  home  at  Mount  Vernon.  Yet  the 
habitudes  of  the  camp  still  haunted  him  ;  he  could  hardly  realize 
that  he  was  free  from  military  duties ;  on  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  almost  expected  to  hear  the  drum  going  its  stirring 
rounds  and  beating  the  reveille. 

As  spring  advanced,  however,  Mount  Vernon,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  began  to  attract  numerous  visitors.  They  were 
received  in  the  frank,  unpretending  style  Washington  had  deter- 
mined upon.  It  Was  said  to  be  pleasant  to  behold  how  easily 
and  contentedly  he  subsided  from  the  authoritative  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  armies,  into  the  quiet  country  gentleman.  There 
was  nothing  awkward  or  violent  in  the  transition.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, too,  who  had  presided  with  quiet  dignity  at  headquar- 
ters, and  cheered  the  wintry  gloom  of  Valley  Forge  with  her 
presence,  presided  with  equal  amenity  and  grace  at  the  simple 
board  of  Mount  Vernon.  She  had  a  cheerful  good  sense,  that 
always  made  her  an  agreeable  companion,  and  was  an  excellent 
manager.  She  had  been  remarked  for  an  inveterate  habit  of 
knitting.  It  had  been  acquired,  or  at  least  fostered,  in  the 
wintry  encampments  of  the  Revolution,  where  she  used  to  set  an 
example  to  her  lady  visitors  by  diligently  applying  her  needles, 
knitting  stockings  for  the  destitute  soldiery.  While  Washington 
was  waited  upon  by  scholars,  inventors,  suggestors,  and  people 
with  projects  of  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  improve- 
ments,— and  the  two  hundred  folio  volumes  of  his  writings  and 
correspondence  attest  how  engaged  he  was  for  the  five  years 
between  the  peace  and  the  Presidency, — his  wife  was  busied 
with  the  care  of  her  orphan  grandchildren. 

There  was  another  female  dear  to  the  newly-elected  President, 
and  he  kept  her  in  filial  remembrance  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  greatest  promotion.     It  was  growing  late  in  the  evening  of 
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the  day  on  which  our  chapter  opens,  when  Washington  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  man  Billy,  rode  off  into  the 
woods  of  Virginia  with  speed.  His  destination  was  Fredericks- 
burg, nearly  forty  miles  away,  with  two  ferries  between, — one 
at  the  Occoquan,  the  other  at  the  Rappahannock.  His  purpose 
was  to  see  his  old  mother,  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
drawing  near  the  grave.  It  had  been  long  since  he  had  visited 
her,  but  he  could  not  feel  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  great 
office  until  ho  should  receive  her  blessing.  Few  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  in  our  day  would  leave  a  warm  mansion,  filled 
with  congratulating  friends,  to  ride  all  night  through  the  chilly 
April  mists,  to  say  adieu  to  a  very  old  woman.  But  thus  piously 
the  administration  of  Washington  began.  He  passed  old  Po- 
hick  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  Vestryman, — soon  to  tumble 
to  ruins, — crossed  the  roaring  Occoquan,  and  by  its  deep  and 
picturesque  gorge,  where  passed  the  waters  of  the  future  bloody 
Bull  Run,  and,  by  night,  he  saw  the  old  churches  of  Acquia 
and  Potomac  rise  against  the  sky  ;  he  saw  the  decaying  sea- 
port of  Dumfries.  In  the  morning,  he  was  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  his  mother  was  in  his  arms.  Marches,  perils,  victories, 
honors,  powers,  surrendered  to  that  piteous  look  of  helpless 
love,  too  deep  for  pride  to  show  through  its  tears.  And  the 
President  of  the  new  State  was  to  her  a  new-born  babe  again, 
— no  dearer,  no  greater.  He  was  just  in  time,  for  she  had  but 
the  short  season  of  summer  to  live,  and,  like  many  dying 
mothers,  life  seemed  upheld,  at  four-score  and  five,  by  waiting 
love  till  he  should  come.  History  is  ceremonious  as  to  what 
passed  between  them,  but  the  parting  was  solemn  and  touch- 
ing, like  the  event. 

"  You  will  see  me  no  more,"  she  said,  "  my  great  age  and 
disease  warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  in  this  world.  But 
go,  George,  to  fulfil  the  destiny  which  Heaven  appears  to  as- 
sign you.  Go,  my  son,  and  may  Heaven's  and  your  mother's 
blessing  be  with  you  always." 

Passing  from  that  dear,  pathetic  presence,  the  President 
elect,  perhaps,  did  not  hear  the  plaudits  of  the  people  in  the 
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streets  of  Fredericksburg.  He  rode  all  day  by  the  road  he  had 
come,  and  reached  Mount  Vernon  before  evening,  having  ex- 
hibited his  power  of  endurance  at  the  age  of  57,  by  riding 
eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

His  good  wife  had  made  all  ready  ;  the  equipage  and  bag- 
gage were  at  the  door  next  morning  ;  and,  leaving  Mrs. 
Washington  and  most  of  the  household  behind,  he  set  out  for 
New  York  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the-  16th  of  April, 
accompanied  by  Thompson  and  Humphreys.  The  new  State 
was  waiting  anxiously  for  its  Magistrate. 


CHAPTER    XIY. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE    GREAT  BUREAUX   OF   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Few  readers  have  ever  pushed  into  the  queer  nooks  and 
queerer  documents  around  the  Capitol  which  exhibit  the  multi- 
fold operations  of  a  modern  government. 

Let  us  run  over  some  items  of  what  is  called  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  selecting  the  Bill 
of  1871  which  was  passed  by  a  relatively  honest  Congress. 

CONGRESS. 

Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  pay  the  Senators'  salaries  and 
mileage  per  annum  ?  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  Cheap 
at  half  the  money !  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  the  House  for 
the  same  ?  One  million  !  But  halt !  The  officers,  clerks,  and 
messengers  of  the  Senate  get,  besides,  $180,000  ;  and  the  same 
officers  of  the  House  get  about  $200,000.  The  police,  who 
patrol  the  Capitol,  and  sit  around  the  little  parks  enclosing  it, 
cost  $13,000.  The  stationery  and  newspapers  of  the  Senate 
cost  about  $14,000,  and  for  the  House  $37,000.  The  little 
pages,  who  run  around  the  floor,  cost  in  the  House  $7,600,  and; 
in  the  Senate  $8,000.  What  does  the  Senate  want  with  so 
many  pages,  when  the  more  numerous  body  requires  so  few  ? 

It  costs  the  Senate  $46,000  for  packing-boxes,  folding  docu- 
ments, furniture,  fuel,  gas,  and  furniture-wagons.  It  costs  the 
House,  for  wagons  and  cartage,  $16,000.  The  Committee 
clerks  of  the  House  cost  $33,000,  and  of  the  Senate  $25,000. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  get  $4,320 
each,  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  gets  $4,000.  All  the 
clerks  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  taken  together,  require  $26,- 
000  a  year  ;  and  the  library  is  allowed  only  $12,500  per  annum 
to  buy  books,  purchase  files  of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and 
exchange  public  documents  with  foreign  Governments. 

Public  printing  costs  an  enormous  sum,  and  the  appropria- 
tions almost  always  fall  short.  Still,  it  is  questionable  whether, 
on  the  whole,  we  do  not  dignify  ourselves,  and  confer  benefit 
on  the  country  by  maintaining,  as  we  undoubtedly  do,  the  most 
perfect  printing  establishment  in  the  world,  not  excepting  Na- 
poleon's printing  house  in  Paris  as  it  used  to  be  maintained. 
For  the  present  year,  there  will  be  appropriated  for  the  public 
printing,  $655,000  for  composition  and  press  work ;  $709,000 
for  paper  to  print  upon ;  $552,000  for  binding  books,  and  $75,- 
000  for  engraving  and  map-printing. 

Coming  to  Executive  appropriations,  we  find  that  two  police- 
men, two  night-watchmen,  a  door-keeper,  and  an  assistant 
door-keeper,  at  the  White  House  cost  unitedly  $8,000.  The 
President's  Private  Secretary  gets  $3,500  ;  his  assistant  $2,500  ;. 
two  of  the  President's  clerks  $2,300  each ;  the  White  House 
steward,  who  buys  the  grub  and  gets  up  the  dinners,  $2,000  ; 
and  the  messenger  $1,200. 

At  the  State  Department,  it  costs  $12,000  to  publish  the  laws 
in  pamphlet  forms ;  and  for  proof-reading,  packing  the  laws 
and  documents  off  to  our  Consuls,  and  such,  we  spend  $47,000 
annually.  The  eternal  Mexican  Commission  costs  us  $28,700 
a  year,  and  our  Commissioner  gets  $4,700,  and  the  umpire, 
who  lives  out  of  town  and  is  seldom  called  on,  $3,000.  The 
Spanish  Commission  costs  us  $15,000.  The  High  Joint  busi- 
ness at  Geneva  was  provided  for  by  a  special  appropriation  of 
$250,000.    They  drink  over  there  nothing  less  than  chambertin. 

At  the  Treasury  Department  are  required  for  the  Secretary, 
his  assistants  and  immediate  clerks,  $384,000.  What  is  a 
char-woman  ?  There  are  here  provided  for,  ninety  char-women, 
at  $180  a  year  each.     These  are,  indeed,  scrub  wages.     The 
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Architect's  office,  presided  over  by  the  great  Inigo  Jones  Mullett, 
costs  about  $27,000.  This  bill  provides  that,  from  the  contin- 
gent expense  appropriation  of  $100,000,  no  part  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  clericcJ  hire.  The  Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury 
cost,  unitedly,  $11,500.  The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  Washington  costs  $37,000.  The  Auditors'  offices 
cost  as  follows  :  First  Auditor,  $58,000  ;  Second,  $384,000  ; 
Third,  $289,000  ;  Fourth,  $83,000  ;  Fifth,  $60,000  ;  and  the 
Special  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department 
requires  $267,000.  -Uncle  Spinner,  the  Treasurer,  demands 
for  his  office  $189,000.  The  office  of  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury  requires  $85,000  besides  additional  compensation  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency  absorbs  $117,000.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  demands  merely  for  office  assistance,— including 
Commissioner's  salary  of  $6,000, — $364,000.  His  dies,  paper, 
and  stamps  cost  $400,000.  To  pay  throughout  the  country 
the  different  Collectors,  Assessors,  Supervisors,  Detectives,  and 
Storekeepers,  the  Revenue  Bureau  demands  $4,700,000.  To 
punish  violators  ol  the  Internal  Revenue  laws,  $80,000  are  ap- 
propriated. The  Lighthouse  Board  costs,  to  keep  up  the  Wash- 
ington Office,  $14,000.  The  Bureau  ot  Statistics  costs  $65,000. 
The  stationery  of  the  Treasury  costs  $45,000  ;  its  postage, 
newspapers,  seals,  brooms,  pails,  lye,  sponge,  etc.,  $65,000 ;  its 
furniture,  $25,000  ;  its  gas,  fuel,  and  drinking  water,  $40,000. 
Besides,  the  Secretary  is  allowed  $45,000  tor  temporary  clerks. 
Perhaps  you  were  not  aware  that  we  have  an  Independent 
Treasurer  in  this  country.  We  have.  His  office  is  in  New 
York,  and  he  gets  $8,000  a  year  personally,  while  his  clerks 
receive  $140,000.  The  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at 
Boston  costs  $33,000,  at  San  Francisco  $21,000,  at  Philadel- 
phia $36,000,  at  St.  Louis  $16,000,  at  New  Orleans  $14,000, 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  $10,000,  and  at  Baltimore  $24,000. 
The  Treasury's  Depositaries  require,  to  pay  salaries,  $10,000 
at  Cincinnati,  at  Louisville  $6,000,  at  Pittsburgh  $4,000,  and 
at  Santa  Fe  $5,000.     It  costs  $6,000  to  pay  Special  Agents  to 
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examine  these  Depositaries.  Then  you  come  to  the  matter  of 
Mints.  The  chief  officers  ol  the  Philadelphia  Mint  require 
038,000  per  annum,  the  workmen  $125,000,  and  for  incidental 
and  contingent  expenses,  besides,  $35,000, — in  all  about  $200,- 
000.  The  Mint  at  San  Francisco  costs  $290,000,  to  pay  sala- 
ries and  wages  next  year;  at  Carson  City  $90,000,  at  Denver 
$30,000,  at  Charlotte,  N*.  C,  $4,500,  (provided  the  Mint  be  not 
abolished  this  year,  as  it  will  probably  be.)  The  Assay  office 
in  New  York  costs  $118,000,  and  at  Boise  City  $12,000.  On 
the  whole,  we  pay  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  way  of  salaries, 
considering  we  see  so  little  coin  floating  around.  If  these 
Mint-men  cannot  diffuse  hard  money  more,  there  ought  to  be 
some  curtailment  of  their  appropriations. 

Arizona  costs  us  for  salaries  $14,000  a  year,  and  there  is  a 
proposition  also  to  pay  its  noble  Legislature — that  Legislature 
which  fell  upon  the  Apaches  like  Joal's  band  and  slew  them — 
$20,000,  including  their  mileage.  We  pay  Colorado,  out  of 
the  National  Treasury,  $14,000,  and  nothing  is  said  about 
mileage  or  paying  the  Legislature.  We  pay  Dakota  $54,000 
for  officers,  and  $20,000  for  its  Legislature.  Idaho  gets  $15,- 
000,  and  $20,000  for  the  Legislature.  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  get  nothing  for  their  Legislatures, 
but  cost  us  for  officials  $15,000  apiece,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia costs  the  Federal  Government,  for  salaries,  $28,000. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  costs,  for  clerks 
immediately  around  his  person,  $47,000  ;  for  watchmen,  $21,- 
000 ;  for  stationery  and  packing,  $16,000  ;  and  for  rents  and 
repairs,  $26,000.  The  Land  Office  costs,  for  clerks,  $53,000 ; 
for  maps,  telegraphs,  etc.,  $244,000.  The  Indian  Office  costs, 
for  salaries,  $30,000,  and  for  incidentals,  $5,000.  The  Pension 
Office  costs  the  extraordinary  sum  of  $344,000,  besides  addi- 
tional clerks  to  the  amount  of  $92,000.  This  office  also  uses 
$75,000  for  stationery,  engraving,  printing,  &c.  The  Patent 
Office  costs,  for  salaries  $319,000,  besides,  for  extra  clerks  and 
laborers,  $147,000.  The  stationery,  &c,  here  cost  $90,000, 
and  for  photo-lithographing,  $40,000.    The  Bureau  of  Education, 
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an  excrescence  upon  the  Government,  of  no  earthly  account 
except  as  an  auxiliary  to  take  common-schools  from  the  States 
and  counties  where  they  belong,  and  run  them  nationally, — 
this  costs  $27,000. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Surveyor-General's  office :  In  Minnesota 
it  costs  $6,300,  and  in  Kansas  $2,000  ;  in  California  $14,000 
and  in  most  of  the  other  States  about  $30,000.  The  interest- 
ing Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  ornament — the  bleached 
Capron — has  been  imported  into  Japan  as  a  curiosity,  costs, 
for  salaries  alone,  $75,000,  for  statistics  and  fodder  for  the  an- 
nual report,  $15,000,  to  scatter  seeds  around  and  put  them  in 
bags,  $15,000.  These  seeds  make  Vice-Presidents  and  Senators 
when  properly  distributed.  The  Experimental  Garden  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  costs  $10,000,  the  stationery  and  the 
books  on  bugs,  $23,000  ;  besides,  there  is  a  gorgeous  report  on 
the  education  of  oysters,  and  the  intellectual  needs  of  pump- 
kins, for  which  a  monster  appropriation  has  to  be  made  annu- 
ally. 

The  salaries  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  "Washington 
City  alone  cost  above  $400,000,  and  the  building  demands  for 
stationery,  besides,  $50,000.  In  this  particular  bill,  Post- 
masters are  not  considered. 

The  War  Department  takes  $47,000  for  salaries  ;  $46,000 
are  appropriated  for  examinations,  and  for  copying  from  the 
Rebel  archives,  the  Adjutant-General  demands  $100,000  per 
annum  ;  the  Quartermaster-General,  $18,000  ;  the  Postmaster- 
General,  $70,000  ;  the  Commissary-General,  $42,000 ;  the 
Surgeon-General,  $25,000 ;  the  Chief  Engineer,  $29,000  ;  the 
Chief  of  Ordinance,  $25,000  ;  the  office  of  Military  Justice, 
$5,000  ;  the  Signal  Office,  $2,800 ;  and  the  Inspector-General, 
$1,600.  These  salaries  are  merely  for  clerks  and  stationery 
in  the  Washington  Offices,  and  do  not  apply  to  salaries 
throughout  the  military  service.  The  War  Department,  be- 
sides, requires  for  rents  and  repairs,  $44,000. 
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To  run  the  central  office  of  the  Navy  Department,  where 
Secretary  Robeson  sits  at  the  table  with  an  oar  in  his  hand, 
crying  "  Heave  ho  !"  the  clerks  get  $36,000,  and  billet-doux 
are  written  to  the  extent  of  $5,000.  Then  the  Bureaux  have 
their  particular  clerks.  The  Yards  and  Docks  Bureau  requires 
$16,000  ;  that  of  Equipment,  $12,000  ;  of  Navigation,  $6,000  ; 
of  Ordnance,  $10,000  ;  of  Construction  and  Repair,  $113,000  ; 
of  Steam  Engineering,  $8,000  ;  of  Provisions  and  Clothing, 
$15,000  ;  of  Medicine,  $5,000,  &c. 

THE   JUDICIARY. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Judicial  part  of  our  Government, — 
a  third  and  co-ordinate  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  what  does  it 
cost  ?  To  pay  the  whole  Bench  demands  $72,000  a  year,  ex- 
clusive of  nine  Circuit  Judges,  who  cost  $54,000  altogether. 
To  pay  the  District  Judges,  and  some  retired  Judges,  costs 
$193,000,  and  the  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  costs 
$20,000.  The  total  salaries  of  all  the  District  Attorneys  of  the 
United  States  is  put  down  at  $19,000,  and  of  the  Marshals 
also,  $19,000.  The  Marshals  and  Attorneys  get  fees  besides. 
The  District  Attorneys  get  2  1-2  per  cent,  on  all  the  money 
they  recover  for  the  country,  and  the  District  Attorney's  office 
in  New  York  City  is  said  to  bo  worth  $30,000  a  year.  The 
Court  of  Claims,  at  Washington  costs  about  $35,000,  and 
$400,000  is  appropriated  to  pay  its  judgments.  This  extraor- 
dinary clause — the  only  piece  of  light  reading  in  the  bill — is 
put  at  the  end  of  the  Court  of  Claims  appropriation  : 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  $400,000  shall  be  paid  in 
satisfaction  of  any  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  George  Chor- 
penning,  growing  out  of  any  claim  for  carrying  the  mail. 

The  Department  of  Justice  requires  $73,000.  The  Solicitor- 
General  gets  $7,500,  which  is  only  $500  less  than  the  Attor- 
ney-General. Each  of  the  Assistant  Attorneys-General  gets 
$5,000,  and  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue  $5,000.  The 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  costs,  for  himself  and  clerks,  $22,000  ; 
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liree  Commissioners  for  codifying  the  laws  of  the  United 
states  cost  $18,000  ;  the  British  Claim  Commission,  meeting 
n  Washington  city  at  present,  costs  $49,000. 

The  above,  perhaps,  dull  reading,  is  an  analysis  of  one  of 
lie  large  appropriation  bills,  and  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
vhat  it  costs  merely  for  clerks,  stationery,  office  service,  and 
Minting  in  the  departments  at  Washington.  Since  that  day 
jack  pay  has  been  voted  by  Congress,  and  all  the  larger  sala- 
•ies  increased. 

The  greatest  office  of  the  Government,  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, is  the  New  fork  Custom  House. 

Consider  that  it  employs  nearly  one-tenth  as  many  men  as 
jonstitute  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  !  That  it  is 
;he  toll-gateway  for  the  greater  part  of  all  the  foreign  cargoes 
ivhich  are  poured  amongst  our  forty  millions  of  people  !  That 
t  is  not  only  the  most  fruitful  source  of  revenue  which  we 
Dossess,  but  also  the  most  fruitful  source  of  corruption  !  Ten 
per  cent,  a  head,  levied  upon  its  employees, — as  was  done 
3very  year  down  to  the  present, — will  make  a  purse  sufficient 
to  carry  an  election  in  the  largest  community  in  the  Union. 
Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  if  I  am  properly  informed,  had  no 
trouble  in  the  world  to  get  $15,000  from  this  hive  ol  pension- 
srs  to  help  him  lose  the  State  of  Indiana  at  an  election  in 
1870.  Out  of  this  great  den  of  revenue  comes  the  cash  which 
is  mysteriously  dispensed  amongst  us  in  the  critical  periods  of 
partisan  appeal.  This  Custom  House  has  always  been  wielded 
for  party  purposes,  and  it  is  said  never  to  have  had  an  efficient 
chief.  Its  director  is  called  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  He  nominally  receives  $6,400  a  year,  his  Assistant 
Collector  $5,000,  his  Auditor  $7,000,  and  his  Cashier  $5,000. 
His  seven  deputies  receive  $3,000  a  piece.  Under  him  are  em- 
ployed an  immense  number  of  persons,  as  for  example,  247  in- 
spectors of  one  particular  class,  whose  aggregate  wages  are 
$380,000  ;  120  night  watchmen,  getting  altogether  about 
$130,000  ;  100  store-keepers,  who  cost  him,  in  gross, 
$150,000  ;  60  examiners,  and  several  hundred  clerks.  Few 
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of  the  salaries  fall  as  low  as  $600,  and  the  average  salary 
passes  $1,000.  Mr.  Allison,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
alleges,  in  his  newest  report,  that  one  set  of  items  show  a  bill 
of  expenditures  at  the  New  York  Custom  House  of  nearly 
$1,800,000.  Mr.  Boutwell  sets  down  the  revenue  derived  from 
all  the  customs  in  the  year  1870,  at  $195,000,000,  which  was 
ten  millions  more  than  the  gross  receipts  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue system.  If  we  go  back  to  the  year  1869,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  more  distinctly  what  a  great  part  the  New  York  Custom 
House  plays  in  our  finance  and  our  politics.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  that  year,  the  value  of  all  goods  now  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  $414,000,000  per  annum.  Only  $42,000,- 
000  worth  are  entered  free,  and  $160,000,000  are  sent  to 
bonded  warehouses  before  their  duties  are  paid.  The  gross 
custom  duties  received  on  this  $414,000,000  reach  the  heavy 
figure  of  $180,000,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  value.  The 
New  York  port  enters  $270,000,000  of  goods  per  annum  pay- 
ing duty,  and  $27,000,000  of  goods  duty  free.  Of  the  dutiable 
goods,  $120,000,000  worth  go  to  New  York  bonded  warehouses, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  warehoused  goods  in  the  country.  Last 
year  there  entered  the  port  of  New  York,  subject  to  the  Custom 
House  restrictions,  5,218  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,200,000 
tons,  and  with  crews  amounting  to  110,000  men.  This  is 
equal,  therefore,  to  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  largest 
navies  in  the  earth. 

Speaking  of  navies  suggests  the  great  old  Marine  Barrack 
of  Washington  city,  which  few  visitors  ever  enter. 

The  marines  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  they  may  be  described  as  the  military  of  the  ships. 
They  stand  guard  at  the  gangways,  magazine,  forecastle,  navy 
yards,  and  navy  arsenals  ;  are  the  boarding  party  in  the  ulti- 
mate collision  of  vessels,  and  in  time  of  action  they  must  fight 
the  after-division  of  guns.  The  service,  although  a  useful  one, 
is  generally  considered  a  fancy  one,  and  it  is  in  request.  Can- 
didates are  examined  for  it  in  our  day,  but  there  are  no  Marine 
cadetships  at  West  Point,  and  to  be  between  the  years  of  20 
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and  25,  to  have  a  fair  collegiate  education  and  physical 
strength,  are  sufficient  endowments.  Appointees  are  put  under 
drill,  and  one  of  the  marine  officers  is  now  preparing  a  book 
upon  the  manipulation  of  the  corps. 

There  are  in  all  ninety-two  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
counting  the  general  staff;  the  file  numbers  2,500  men. 
Privates,  who  formerly  received  $16  a  month,  now  get  $13 
only,  and  there  is  much  grumbling  over  the  reduction,  and 
desertions  are  more  frequent.  A  corporal  only  receives  the  pay 
of  a  private.  Two  promotions  from  the  rank  are  recorded. 
The  uniform  of  the  corps  is  dark  blue  jacket  and  light  blue 
browsers,  with  white  pipe-clay  cross-belts,  and,  for  dress,  the 
epical  short  hat,  with  red  fringe  pompon.  Sailors  are  sel- 
dom enlisted  in  the  corps  ;  they  will  not  "  set  up  "  well,  have 
a  swagger  incompatible  with  the  noble  stiffness  of  a  true 
marine,  and  are  averse  to  the  service  besides.  The  old  black 
high  stock  forced  upon  the  marines,  to  give  them  the  quality 
of  ramrodness,  is  now  abandoned. 

Promotion  to  the  head  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  made  by 
selection,  and  not  by  seniority. 

A  cosy  part  of  the  Navy  Department  is  the  Judge  Advocate's 
room.  Around  it  are  a  series  of  those  old-fashioned  naval 
pictures  which  one  finds  scattered  through  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, executed  in  abundant  blue,  framed  in  dingy  gilt,  for- 
gotten as  to  their  authors,  and  as  to  their  date  immemorial. 
Doubtless  they  were  the  work  of  some  old  clerk,  whose  amateur, 
self-learned  skill  with  the  pencil  got  him  relief  from  fuller 
duties ;  perhaps  the  work  of  some  old  salt,  officer  or  seaman, 
who  so  whiled  away  his  lazy  hours  while  out  of  commission ; 
possibly  wrought  by  some  decayed  or  embryo  artist  whom  a 
past  secretary  has  salaried  to  illustrate  our  naval  career.  All 
through  the  department,  these  unclaimed,  unhonored  canvasses 
lie,  with  portraits  of  distinguished  "  salts  "  set  between ;  here 
Bainbridge,  there  McDonough,  yonder  Hull.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  many  of  them  are  ascribed  excellent  for  technical 
merits,  which  strike  a  sailor  more  than  art ;  but  there  they 
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are,  forgotten  as  their  episodes,  useless  to  the  world  of  action 
as  are  the  old  swords,  scimeters,  hari-karis,  forbidden  to  our 
officials,  which  repose  in  the  museum  of  the  Patent  Office. 

"  Judge  Bolles,"  said  I,  "  does  anybody  know  what  these 
old  ship-scenes  represent  ?  " 

"  These  in  my  room,"  said  the  Judge,  from  the  depths  of 
his  leather-cushioned  office-chair,  "  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
fight  between  the  Guerriere  and  the  Constitution.  Here  they 
are  sailing  for  the  action.  Yonder  they  haul  to,  and  the 
Guerriere  opens  at  long  distance.  In  the  third  picture,  the 
Constitution  being  within  pistol  shot,  delivered  her  first  ter- 
rible broadside.  In  the  next  the  Guerriere  strikes.  The  last 
picture  represents  the  hulk  of  the  Guerriere,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion turns  on  her  heel,  sailing  away  in  victory. 

Beside  the  Smithsonian  Institute  upon  this  flat,  and  on  the 
site  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Experimental  Government 
Farm,"  a  fine  new  building  has  arisen,  170  feet  long  by  about 
60  feet  deep,  made  of  pressed  brick,  with  brown-stone  dress- 
ings, built  in  the  modern  French  style,  with  steep  slate  roof 
and  gilt  balustrades  and  galleries.  This  building  is  to  be 
occupied  within  a  month,  and  the  Agricultural  Department 
carried  out  of  the  vaults  of  the  Patent  Office ;  then  the  thirty- 
five  acres  allotted  to  the  new  department  will  be  supplied  with 
an  orchard-house,  an  orangery,  a  cold  grapery,  and  houses  for 
medicinal  and  textile  plants.  The  building  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  purest,  in  a  modern  sense,  in  Washington,  the 
design  of  a  Baltimore  architect.  It  cost  8100,000.  The 
Agricultural  Department  in  toto  costs  about  $150,000  a  year, 
of  which  nearly  one-sixth  goes  to  the  distribution  of  seeds.  In, 
the  new  building  the  happiest  being  will  be  our  enthusiast,'* 
Townsend  Glover,  the  naturalist,  him  to  whom  your  farmers 
apply  for  a  knowledge  of  what  birds  eat  the  pippin  apples,  and 
what  worm  gets  into  the  beet-root.  Glover  is  a  Brazilian  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  a  Yorkshire  Englishman  by  parentage,  a 
German  by  education,  American  by  adoption  and  enthusiasm. 
He  is  a  singular-looking  man,  short,  thick,  near-sighted,  pecu- 
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liar,  an  Admirable  Crichton  in  the  practical  arts.  Agriculture 
has  been  his  fanaticism  for  forty  years.  He  paints,  models  in 
plaster,  engraves,  composes,  analyzes,  and  invents  with  about 
equal  facility.  His  passion  is  to  be  the  founder  of  an  index 
museum  to  all  the  products  of  the  American  Continent,  from 
cotton  to  coal  oil,  from  pitch  pine  to  wine.  Heretofore  he  has 
had  only  two  little  rooms  in  the  dingy  basement  of  the  Patent 
Office ;  hereafter  he  is  to  have  a  handsome  museum-room  in 
the  new  building,  103  by  52  feet,  and  27  feet  high.  His 
objects,  already  largely  perfected,  are  to  methodize,  by  models 
and  specimens,  the  natural  history,  diseases,  parasites  and 
remedies  of  every  individual  product  in  America.  For  example : 
A  man  wants  to  move  to  Nevada.  What  are  the  products  of 
Nevada  ?  Glover  has  a  series  of  cases  devoted  to  that  State, 
models  of  all  its  fruits,  berries,  prepared  specimens  of  its  birds, 
illustrations  of  its  cereals,  flors,  grasses,  trees.  A  small 
pamphlet  conveys  the  same  information ;  the  man  knows  what 
to  expect  of  Nevada.  A  man  forwards  a  blue  bird  ;  is  it  toler- 
able or  destructive,  to  be  encouraged  or  banned?  Glover 
forwards  the  names  of  fruits,  etc.,  which  the  blue  bird  eats. 
He  will  show  you,  in  living,  working  condition,  the  whole  life- 
time of  a  cocoon  :  the  processes  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  from  the 
pod  to  the  manufacture  ;  the  economical  history  of  the  common 
goat ;  the  processes  of  hemp  from  the  field  to  the  hangman. 
Every  mail  brings  to  him  a  hawk,  a  strange  species  of  fish,  a 
blasted  potato,  a  peculiar  grass,  which  poisons  the  cow.  He 
is  the  most  dogged  naturalist  in  the  world,  probably  ;  a  wrestler 
with  the  continent.  He  is  a  bachelor,  married  to  his  pursuit, 
one  of  those  odd  beings  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of 
government,  whose  work  is  in  itself  its  own  fame  and  fortune. 

A  curious  subject,  to  the  inquisitive  reader,  was  debated 
before  Congress  in  1871.  It  was  the  revision  of  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  mint  and  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

This  measure  originated  with  a  quiet  and  indefatigable  bach- 
elor official  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Mr.  John  J.  Knox, 
the  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.     He  has  spent  almost 
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his  whole  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  banks,  and,  receiving  a  sal- 
ary of  only  $2,500  in  a  city  where  it  costs  $3,500  to  live,  he 
has  made  use  of  all  his  leisure  time  to  put  himself  into  asso- 
ciation with  the  former,  as  well  as  the  present,  practical  men 
of  the  mints  of  the  United  States. 

You  know  what  the  United  States  Mint  is — an  institution 
ordained  by  Congress  in  1792,  while  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  was  yet  at  Philadelphia.  The  fine  body  of  organizing 
men  who  were  setting  the  nation  right  at  that  time,  resolved 
upon  giving  their  image  and  superscription  to  the  world  upon 
their  hard  money.  The  first  Director  of  the  Mint  was  the 
renowned  David  Blttenhouse,  astronomer  and  mechanic,  who 
made  watches,  orreries,  telescopes,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  who  went  heartily  to  work  in  the  new  institution, 
devising  machinery,  organizing  a  clerical  force,  and  otherwise 
establishing  so  handsome  an  institution,  that,  when  the  Capital 
was  removed  to  Washington,  the  mint  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  city  of  the  Quakers.  Rittenhouse  was  succeeded  by 
such  strong  men  as  De  Saussure,  Boudinot,  and  the  two  Doctors 
Patterson,  father  and  son.  These  kept  the  mint  up  to  a  good 
standard  of  efficiency,  but  much  of  its  machinery  remains  mod- 
eled upon  the  same  pattern  as  the  early  days.  This  mint  is  a 
staid,  unattractive  building,  on  Chestnut  street,  and  it  enjoyed 
the  remarkable  distinction  of  keeping  a  permanent  set  of  officers 
down  to  the  year  1861,  when,  for  the  first  time,  as  we  grieve 
to  say,  the  new  Republican  administration  put  its  hand  upon 
the  Directorship  of  this  most  responsible  concern,  and  made 
its  management  a  part  of  the  political  patronage  which  curses 
the  country. 

From  that  mint,  as  the  necessities  of  the  'country  demanded 
— or  rather  the  covetousness  of  localities — branch  mints  sprang 
up  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  and  an  assay 
office  was  established  at  New  York  city.  After  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  more  needful  mint  was  given  to 
San  Francisco,  where  really  the  larger  part  of  the  coinage  of 
the  country  is  now  done.     After  a  time  the  greed  of  localities, 
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and  the  growth  of  jobbery,  gave  a  mint  to  Carson  City,  Nevada; 
one  to  Dallas  City,  Oregon ;  another  to  Denver,  Colorado  ;  and, 
finally,  an  extra  assay  office  to  Boise*  City,  Idaho.  Thus  the 
business  of  coining  money,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one 
establishment,  as  in  almost  every  other  government,  has  got  to 
be  very  nearly  a  State  matter  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  report  of  Architect  Mullet,  we  have  twelve 
pieces  of  Mint  and  assay  property,  which,  altogether,  have 
cost,  or  will  cost,  between  four  million  and  five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  New  Orleans  Mint,  which  has  cost  $620,000,  is 
a  dead  loss,  and  of  no  use  whatever.  The  Carson  City  Mint, 
which  was  put  up  to  tickle  the  Nevada  silver  mining  interests, 
cost  nearly  $300,000.  The  Mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
cost  upward  of  $100,000,  and  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  $70,000. 
The  old  California  Mint  cost  $300,000,  and  the  new  mint  will 
cost  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  assay  office  at  New  York 
cost  upward  of  $700,000.  Mr.  Mullett's  Mint  at  San  Francis- 
co appears  to  be  architecturally  an  adaptation  of  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  with  the  front  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia 
appended,  and  there  are  two  large  smoke  chimneys  in  the 
centre,  which  give  the  whole  thing  the  appearance  of  a  steam- 
boat ready  to  go  right  off'  through  the  Golden  Gate.  The  edifice 
is  to  be  221  by  164  feet  in  dimensions. 

As  the  mint  edifices  have  been  scattered,  so  have  the  regula- 
tions about  the  coinage  fallen  behind  the  well-organized  system 
of  other  nations,  and  the  final  capture  of  the  mint  by  the 
politicians  has  proved  to  be  a  serious  matter.  The  Philadel- 
phia Mint  has  continued  to  retain  a  traditional  supremacy,  its 
chief  officer  being  "  the  Director"  in  name  of  the  whole  mint 
system  of  the  country,  while  the  executive  officers  at  the  places 
are  called  Superintendents  merely.  Yet  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia has  latterly  come  to  be,  in  great  part,  a  mill  for  making 
nickel  pennies,  and  engraving  medals  Irom  the  "  Great  Father" 
to  his  Indian  braves,  and  other  Generals.  In  1873  the  bill 
just  referred  to,  passed,  and  hereafter  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Mint  will  reside  in  Washington  city  at  the  Treasury  building. 
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Another  quaint  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  the 
Detectives',  headed  by  Colonel  Whitely. 

The  position  which  Colonel  Whitely  maintains  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  secret  police  agent  holds  in  the  Union.  He  is 
charged  with  all  the  manifold  and  intricate  offences  against  the 
currency  and  the  Treasury,  including  counterfeiting,  defalcation, 
whiskey,  and  tobacco  frauds,  the  use  of  false  stamps,  etc.  His 
headquarters  are  in  "Washington,  and  his  main  branch  office 
is  on  Bleecker  street,  New  York.  His  force  is  distributed 
through  the  Union,  and  the  area  of  his  personal  superinten- 
dence is  circumscribed  only  by  our  national  boundaries. 

He  is  a  tall,  wiry,  rather  debilitated-looking  young  man,  with 
a  long,  pale,  youthful  face,  light  eyes,  and  dark  hair,  a  shy 
manner,  without  any  worldlincss  in  it,  and  a  sober,  modest, 
nearly  clerical,  black  dress.  He  neither  drinks  nor  smokes, 
and  is  as  much  of  a  Puritan  as  Mr.  Boutwell.  Whitely  has 
been  very  successful  and  systematic  in  his  operations,  and  he 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  civilization  of  professional  thieves, 
their  jargon  and  methods,  and  their  haunts  and  associates. 
With  some  youthful  confidence  and  self-esteem,  he  is  still 
thoughtful,  persevering,  and  adroit,  and,  armed  with  the  enor- 
mous moral  and  material  power  of  the  Federal  State,  and  its 
great  system  of  marshals  and  attorneys,  he  is  not  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  cross-jurisdiction  and  State  laws,  which  im- 
pede the  pursuit  and  capture  of  local  criminals.  He  occupies 
the  whole  field,  and  is  free  from  the  jealous  annoyances  of 
police  rivalry. 

If  one  could  penetrate  the  Treasury  building,  and  see  the 
strange  and  motley  character  of  the  lesser  clerks,  he  would 
find  meat  for  wonder.  In  it,  filling  weary  benches,  are  ex- 
Governors,  ex-Congressmen,  soldiers  of  rank,  the  sisters  of 
generals  like  Richardson,  decayed  clergymen  by  the  score,  some 
authors,  many  bon  viva?its,  and,  they  do  say,  young  girls  with 
dangerous  attractions  for  public  atmospheres  or  public  individ- 
uals. The  population  of  the  Treasury  building  is  that  of  a 
good-sized  town,  between  three  and  five  thousand.     It  is,  and 
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will  be  till  war  comes  again,  the  great  position  of  public  life, 
no  sinecure,  demanding  profound  statesmanship  at  its  head. 
The  destinies  of  the  people  lie  bound  up  in  it.  It  can  over- 
balance all  private  sagacity  if  it  be  weakly  administered,  and 
if  corruptly  or  partisanly,  it  will  be  our  debaucher  or  tyrant. 

Next  to  the  Capitol  itself,  the  spot  most  consecrated  to  our 
marvels  here  is  the  old  theater  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mur- 
dered. The  rash  design,  ascribed  to  Stanton,  of  leveling  it  to 
the  ground,  has  happily  not  been  approved,  and  in  essentials  of 
situation  and  exterior  it  is  the  same  object.  But  all  around  it 
the  zeal  of  housebuilding  is  at  work  to  make  the  spot  unrecogni- 
zable to  the  half-buried  ghost  of  Booth.  The  alley  of  his  bad 
escape  is  there  and  also  the  stable  where  he  hid  his  nag,  but 

the  open  areas  and  naked  lots 


which  lay  around  the  old  thea- 
tre and  the  hulks  of  dwellings 
are  rilled  with  brick  walls  and 
plaster-beds.  A  new  Masonic 
temple  faces  the  neck  of  the 
alley ;  the  theatre  itself  is  pre- 
served only  in  its  bare  walls 
and  these  are  freshly  rough- 
casted, the  doors  and  windows 
changed ;  the  boxes  and  gal- 
leries are  torn  out.  Strong 
floors  girded  of  iron  and 
vaulted  with  brick  replace  at 
different  heights  the  open  canopy  of  the  theatre,  and  iron  stair- 
ways climb  from  floor  to  floor,  guarded  on  every  platform  by 
one-armed  soldiers  standing  to  their  crutches.  The  murder  of 
the  President  still  tenants  the  building  like  some  lost  trace  of 
a  skeleton  hid  away,  or  a  spectre  vaguely  seen,  but  for  the  rest 
it  is  an  association  merely,  and  every  day  the  incident  grows 
less  vivid  and  the  narrative  of  it  more  wayward.  But  added 
to  the  martyrdom  of  the  father  of  the  people,  the  contests  of 
the  building  are  now  of  the  aggregate  reminder  of  the  bruises, 
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wounds,  and  agonies  of  the  entire  struggle  for  the  Union.  It 
is  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  depository  of  the  names  and 
casualties  ol  every  stricken  soldier  and  the  perpetual  min- 
iature of  that  vast  field  of  war  whose  campaigns  of  beneficence 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  its  heroes,  and  death  and  mercy 
went  hand  in  hand. 

Here  are  16,000  volumes  of  hospital  registers,  47,000  burial 
records,  250,000  names  of  white  and  20,000  names  of  colored 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  hospitals.  Here  are  the  names  and 
cases  of  210,027  men  besides,  discharged  from  the  army  dis- 
abled. Here  are  names  and  statements  of  133,957  wounded 
men  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  the  particulars  of  28,438 
operations  performed  with  the  knife.  In  one  year — so  method- 
ized and  perfect  are  the  rolls  and  registers  collected  in  this 
fire-proof  building — 49,212  cases  of  men,  widows  and  orphans 
demanding  pensions  have  been  settled  in  this  edifice.  If  you 
look  through  the  lower  floors  you  will  see  a  hundred  clerks 
searching  out  these  histories,  cataloguing  them,  classifying 
them,  bringing  the  history  of  the  private  soldier  down  to  the 
reach  of  the  most  peremptory  curiosity,  and  assisting  "  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted  and  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised." 

It  is  this  museum  which  is  at  once  the  saddest  memorial  of 
the  common  soldier  and  the  noblest  monument  to  the  army 
surgeon.  It  contains  a  complete  history  of  the  surgery  of  the 
war,  illustrated  by  casts,  models,  photographs,  engravings,  and 
preparations.  There  are  here  nine  hundred  medical  patholog- 
ical preparations,  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  microscopi- 
cal preparations.  There  is  no  similar  army  medical  collection 
in  the  world,  and  from  Baron  Larrey  down  to  Neleton  and 
Joubert  the  published  reports  of  this  collection  have  delighted 
and  surprised  the  savans  of  the  world.  Scarcely  a  leading 
surgeon  in  Europe  but  has  written  praises  and  sent  them  here. 

Let  us  see  what  this  museum  has  to  show  us.  It  is  a  long, 
cool  room,  the  whole  length  of  the  theatre.  Show-cases  extend 
lengthwise  down  it.  Models  of  hospitals  and  skeletons  of  war- 
horses  stand  at  top  and  bottom.     The  yellow  standard  of  the 
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hospital  planted  with  the  blue  colors  of  the  regiment  and  the 
tricolor  of  the  nation  is  fixed  in  midground.  Two  splendid 
human  skeletons,  at  full  length,  guard  the  head  of  the  room. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  large  photographs,  some  of  them 
two  yards  square,  of  the  great  hospitals  of  the  war,  those  superb 
edifices  which  are  now  nearly  all  broken  up.  Near  by  are  pho- 
tographs of  the  great  army  surgeons  of  all  nations,  Larrey,  De 
Genette,  O'Meara,  and  others  of  our  own  service.  A  table  is 
full  of  books  of  photographs  of  surgical  operations,  where, 
spent,  and  unshaven,  the  camera  has  been  turned  upon  the 
amputated  man's  freshly  severed  stump  and  made  his  sufferings 
vivid  forever.  So  are  the  healed  and  scarcely  less  cruelly  sug- 
gestive wounds  photographed  with  views  of  men  in  the  various 
transitions  between  the  cutting  of  the  bullet  and  the  final  con- 
valescence. Photographs  of  amputating  tables  all  prepared  and 
the  victim  stretched  out  insensible  almost  make  you  smell  the 
fumes  of  chloroform  on  the  doctor's  bloody  sponge.  Stereo- 
scopes are  set  near  by,  wherein  you  may  examine  the  field  of 
battle  with  the  corpses  yet  unburied  and  see  the  bleached  bones 
of  the  Wilderness  as  the  camera  discovered  them  to  make  their 
profanation  eternal.  So  may  you  see  the  decks  of  battle-ships, 
where  they  are  carrying  the  splintered  and  shot-riven  below, 
and  the  cockpits  where  they  seek  to  save  the  remainder  of  the 
carcass. 

Continuing  on  we  come  to  great  cases  of  artificial  limbs, 
bandages,  slings,  lint,  and  crutches.  Some  of  these  latter  are 
actual  crutches  made  of  forked  boughs,  whereon  wounded  men 
hobbled  unassisted  to  camp.  After  this  are  models  of  every 
sort  of  ambulance,  stretcher,  dissecting  table,  hospital  bed,  and 
the  interiors  of  miniature  hospitals,  clean  and  sweet-scented  as 
their  originals. 

Then  follows  a  long  array  of  human  skulls,  some  perforated 
by  bullets,  some  staven  in  by  cannon-balls,  some  fractured  by 
blows  from  sabres,  some  eaten  with  syphilis.  Afterward  fol- 
lows the  vast  collection  of  preparations,  dissected  parts  of  men 
corrupt  with  decompositions,  abnormal  by  neglect  or  the  results 
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of  wounds,  or  swollen  or  attenuated  with  camp  diseases  and 
unwholesome  food.  Following  these  by  hundreds  are  models  in 
plaster  or  wax,  of  preparations  too  perishable  to  keep.  Then 
come  collections  ol  parasites,  deposits,  impassable  articles  of 
food  iound  in  the  liver  and  stomachs  of  the  dead,  strange  in- 
stances which  fell  from  drinking  filthy  water,  and  tokens  of 
monstrous  disease  or  indigestion  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dis- 
secting knife.  Bones  in  catacombs  come  after,  splintered,  bro- 
ken, ill-set,  amputated  away  from  the  man — whole  jaws,  noses, 
eyes,  ears,  shoulder  blades,  the  leg  from  the  hip-joint  to  the  toe. 
Here  is  that  cartilage  of  Wilkes  Booth,  broken  by  the  ball  of 
Boston  Corbett.  Here  is  a  view  of  Sickle's  leg,  amputated  on 
the  field  of  Getty sburgh.  Next  are  valuable  cases  of  most 
minute  microscopic  preparations,  a  library  of  books,  reports, 
experiments,  suggestions  made  by  the  medical  wisdom  of  the 
doctors  of  the  war,  and  by  this  time  the  eye,  running  along  so 
much  that  thrills  it,  wearies  of  even  the  fascinations  ot  death 
and  refuses  to  explore  these  painful  wonders  further. 

In  this  museum,  the  war  will  live  as  long  as  its  moral  and 
political  influence.  This  collection  is  worthier  than  the  proud- 
est victory  won  even  for  freedom.  It  is  the  infiltrating  genius 
of  mercy,  unable  to  prevent  the  blow  but  claiming  the  victim 
when  he  is  stricken.  And  not  less  extraordinary  than  this 
ocular  demonstration  are  the  figures  deduced  from  the  rolls  of 
the  surgeons,  shedding  light  upon  the  natural  history  of  man 
at  large. 

From  skulls  to  books  is  an  easy  step. 

Right  oft  the  Rotunda,  that  amphitheatre  of  politics,  the 
Congressional  library  lies,  its  windows  facing  the  pit  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  Opposite  the  main  door,  behind  a  high 
table,  piled  full  of  books,  sits,  or  stands  the  Librarian — a  dark- 
skinned,  black-haired  man,  perpetually  at  work  with  a  pen, 
cataloguing,  or,  with  a  catalogue,  directing;  and  his  self-im- 
posed labors  are  probably  greater  than  his  duties.  He  was 
never  known  to  be  in  doubt  about  any  volume,  and  probably 
never  known  to  waste  any  time  in  mere  book   gossip.     His 
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place  is  one  for  which  he  has  personal  ambition,  and  he  indi- 
cated his  choice  beforehand  by  minute  and  extensive  convers- 
ance with  bibliography.  His  nights  are  the  Government's,  like 
his  days ;  for  he  has  resolved,  of  his  own  will  and  motive,  to 
catalogue  this  large  library  by  subjects  and  by  authors,  and  not 
merely  to  catalogue  its  books  by  titles,  but  by  contents,  so  that 
when  one  is  interested  in  a  subject,  he  can  be  apprised  even  of 
exceptional  references  to  it. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Government,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  also  the  author  of  the  library,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  this  century  $3,000  was  appropriated  to  buy  books, 
only  2,000  volumes  of  which  were  collected,  when  the  British 
burnt  the  Capitol.  In  1814,  Jefferson  again  appeared  in  the 
guise  of  Phoenix,  and  offered  to  replace  the  perished  library 
with  his  own,  consisting  of  7,500  well-selected  volumes.  The 
usual  hue  and  cry  of  Federal  partisans  was  raised,  but  that 
small  majority  of  common  sense  patriots  which  comes  to  the 
rescue  at  opportune  times  carried  the  measure,  and  nearly 
$24,000  was  appropriated  to  make  the  purchase.  It  was  not 
until  1825  that  the  library  obtained  good  housing  in  the  central 
Capitol,  and  by  small  yearly  appropriations  it  had  grown  to  be 
55,000  books  in  1851,  when  fire  destroyed  three-fourths  of  it, 
sparing  many  of  Jefferson's  books.  Cut  down  to  20,000  vol- 
umes, its  great  days  seemed  to  have  passed.  Congress  cheer- 
fully voted  within  three  years  $157,000  to  build  afire-proof 
library  room,  and  to  buy  new  books,  but  only  70,000  volumes 
had  been  accumulated  up  to  the  period  of  the  war,  when  there 
providentially  appeared  an  old  man  who  had  devoted  sixty 
years  of  his  beautiful  and  dutiful  life  to  saving  from  the  ravages 
of  time  and  waste,  a  library  of  American  history  for  just  such  • 
an  exigency.  This  was  Peter  Force,  now  an  inhabitant  of  his 
grave  for  nearly  two  years.  He  is,  par  excellence,  the  founder 
of  the  "  New  Library  of  the  United  States." 

Peter  Force  was  the  greatest  New  Jerseyman,  and  the  ear- 
liest collector  of  American  books  and  antiquities.  A  printer 
in  New  York ;  a  resident  of  the   Capital  City  half  a  century ; 
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Mayor  of  Washington ;  editor  of  the  American  Historical  doc- 
uments, and  founder  of  the  American  Bibliography,  his  rank 
in  our  literary  civilization  was  more  eminent  than  Sloane's  in 
English.  There  is  nothing  more  interesting  and  peculiar  than 
to  follow  this  grand  and  ardent  old  man  through  the  garrets 
and  attics  of  old  colonial  homes,  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  dis- 
covering in  chests  and  rubbish  heaps,  the  precious  footprints 
of  our  history,  raising  from  the  brink  of  extinction  some  paper, 
autograph  letter,  or  a  pamphlet  which,  from  its  mouldy  pages 
threw  the  phosphorescent  spark  upon  some  mistaken  fame  or 
injured  cause,  and  kept  for  man  the  memory  of  an  expiring 
episode  to  guide  or  to  beguile  him.  His  venerable  presence 
haunted  the  frequent  auction  sales  of  all  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  his  hand  interposed  between  the  frivolous  plunderer  and 
the  hammer,  to  guard  many  cherished  data  for  the  State. 
He  touched  with  his  wand  many  young  men,  and  they,  like 
him,  went  groping  into  the  garrets  of  the  past  to  add  to  his 
collections,  and  at  last,  from  every  side,  books,  pamphlets,  and 
letters  were  forwarded  to  him  from  gainful  people,  who  put 
upon  his  sinking  shoulders  the  duties  that  elsewhere  are  under- 
taken by  the  State.  He  labored  to  the  end,  this  Noah  of  our 
literature,  bridging  over  the  gap  of  oblivion  with  his  prov- 
idence, and  his  house,  at  Tenth  and  D  streets,  was  a  veritable 
ark,  containing  the  seeds  ol  our  past  species.  Offers  from  all 
sides  were  made  to  him  to  sell,  but  he  relinquished  his  library 
only  to  the  United  States,  and  then  pined  for  its  society,  and 
died  like  the  last  man  of  the  former  generations. 

In  all  his  life,  but  one  great  pain  came  to  Peter  Force.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Marcy,  refused  to  accept  his  second  series  of 
American  archives,  probably  in  some  pique  of  the  politician's 
spirit,  and  Force  declined  to  explain  or  to  resume.  The  work 
ceased.  It  can  never  be  done  so  well  by  any  survivor.  This 
is  an  episode  of  the  old,  interminable  war  between  power  and 
art — place  and  pride  of  scholarship — fought  over  by  Johnson 
and  Chesterfield,  Chatterton  and  Walpole,  Motley  and  Seward, 
Force  and  Marcy. 
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The  Congressional  Library  is  about  180  feet  long,  by  34  feet 
wide — a  gallery,  bent  twice,  so  as  to  form  a  hall  and  two 
alcoves,  the  hall  itself  91  feet  long,  and  the  height  of  all  the 
three  uniformly  38  feet.  The  hall  contains  the.  Librarian's 
desk  and  a  few  baize  tables ;  one  of  the  wings  or  alcoves  is 
exclusively  for  Congressmen,  the  other  affords  reading  space 
for  perhaps  fifty  people.  The  floor  is  marble ;  the  ceiling  is  of 
decorated  iron,  with  skylights ;  all  the  shelving  is  iron.  The 
architecture  of  the  room  is  pleasing,  and  the  prevailing  tints 
are  cream-color,  bronze,  and  gold. 

Like  Georgetown  College  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the 
Soldiers'  Home  of  Washington  is  a  contribution  from  outside 

parties.  Gen  Winfield  Scott 
extorted  the  money  with 
which  the  land  was  pur- 
chased from  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico on  account  of  the  viola- 
tion of  a  municipal  obliga- 
tion affecting  the  truce.  A 
very  eligible  site  was  chosen 
on  the  high  ridge  of  hills 
about  four  miles  from  the 
city,  and  this  may  be  con- 
soldiers'  home.  sidered  the    Central    Park 

of  Washington.  A  few  cents  a  month  is  subtracted  from 
the  pay  of  soldiers  to  support  the  institution,  which  has 
been  so  well  managed  that  in  1868  the  fund  was  about  $800,- 
000.  Some  of  the  ex-volunteer  generals  in  Congress,  who  had 
no  very  magnanimous  appreciation  of  the  regular  army,  endea- 
vored to  have  this  fund  divided  amonst  the  loosely  managed 
volunteer  asylums  throughout  the  country.  To  prevent  such 
spoliation,  the  beautiful  estate  of  Harewood,  belonging  to  W. 
W.  Corcoran,  was  purchased  in  1872,  thus  expanding  the 
grounds  to  a  truly  ample  and  noble  park.  About  the  same 
time  a  statue  of  General  Scott,  the  benefactor,  was  ordered 
from  Launt  Thompson  of  New  York,  which  work  was    being 
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modeled  while  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  General  Scott 
which  the  Government  had  ordered  was  being  cast  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  accounts  for  two  statues  of  a  hero  of  Mexico  at 
the  Capital.  During  the  fierce  times  of  the  war  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  his  summer  home  at  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  lawn  of 
this  institution,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  tradition  and  general  be- 
lief that  one  evening  as  he  rode  out  he  was  shot  at  upon  the 
road,  but  whether  by  assassins  or  mere  highwaymen  was  not 
known.  This  led  to  his  being  accompanied  by  a  small  guard 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  From  the  upper  windows  of  the 
central  tower  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  a  panorama  can  be  seen 
mush  wider  and  more  varied  than  that  from  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  including  a  back  view  of  the  Maryland  country  to- 
ward the  Patuxent.  Right  under  the  eye  is  a  \ery  old  church, 
Rock  Creek,  one  of  the  old  parishes  of  Maryland  before  the 
District  was  surveyed.  This  church  was  erected  in  1719,  re- 
built in  1775,  and  remodeled  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1868.  Strong, 
hoary  oaks  surround  it,  and  the  old  grave-yard  is  full  of  the 
tombs  of  people  who  lived  at  Washington  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country  anterior  to,  and  contemporary  with,  the  founding  of 
the  Federal  town.  A  large  and  neat  soldiers'  cemetery  lies 
between  Rock  Creek  church  and  the  Soldiers'  Home.  In  Sum- 
mer the  drives  in  this  region  are  enchanting,  and  one  of  the 
few  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  which  is  passable  in 
Winter  and  Spring  for  pleasure  teams  is  that  leading  from 
Silver  Springs  toward  Sandy  Spring.  Sandy  Spring  is  one  of 
the  boarding-house  settlements  for  Washingtonians.  Silver 
Springs  is  the  estate  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  Andrew  Johnson's 
official  editor,  who  is  still  living  in  a  hale  old  age.  Between 
Silver  Springs  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  are  the  villas  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Shepherd,  Mathew  G.  Emery,  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Washino;ton. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  sketch  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  : 

The  will  of  James  Smithson,  like  that  of  Stephen  Girard, 
Mr.  Rush,  and  many  others,  did  not  express  with  sufficient 
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directness  or  coherence  what  he  wished  the  United  States  to 
do  with  his  money.  Some  members,  as  John  Randolph,  were 
opposed  to  receiving  it  on  the  ground,  probably  not  wide  of  the 
mark,  that  a  great  nation  was  not  a  distributing  reservoir  for 
idosyncratic  philanthropists.  To  add  to  this  Mr.  Smithson 
offended  some  of  the  more  aristocratic  members  by  his  illegiti- 
mate descent.  His  original  name  had  been  James  Lewis 
Macie  ;  his  father  had  been  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
his  mother  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  was  a 
scientific  man  of  much  industry  and  good  professional  acquain- 
tance.    His  death  occurred  at  Geneva,  Italy,  in  1829.     He  is 
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said  never  to  have  visited  the  United  States,  nor  to  have  had 
any  friends  residing  here.  His  bequest  was  announced  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Jackson  in  1835.  The  money,  which 
amounted  to  above  $515,000,  in  gold,  was  obtained  by  Richard 
Rush  and  brought  to  the  country  in  1838.  This  money  was 
lent  to  the  United  States  Government  by  Levi  Woodbury,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  was  invested  in  Arkansas  State 
bonds  at  par.  Some  of  this  money  was  squandered  by  Senator 
Sevier,  of  that  State,  and  his  harpies,  and  the  whole  amount 
was  lost  and  the  bonds  repudiated.  Congress  debated  what  to 
do  with  the  bequest  for  several  years,  and  between  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  an  agreement  was  completed 
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by  which  the  present  Smithsonian  Institute  was  organized  in 
April,  1846.  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton  College, 
New  Jersey,  was  made  the  Secretary,  or  really  the  Regent,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  whole  concern.  This  Secretary  was  the 
first  official  in  Washington  after  the  President  who  appropria- 
ted to  himself  a  residence  in  one  of  the  public  buildings.  A 
large  reservation  of  52  acres  was  selected  on  the  knoll  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Potomac,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Renforth,  of  Washington,  and  he  de- 
signed an  edifice  of  mediaeval  character,  a  sort  of  battlemented 
abbey,  of  Seneca  redstone,  with  towers,  chapels,  etc.,  426  feet 
long  by  about  60  feet  wide.  This  building  cost  $325,000,  and 
when  it  burned  down  in  the  war  period  it  was  again  rebuilt  so^ 
that  its  erection  and  maintenance  were  said  in  1869  to  have 
involved  an  outlay  of  $450,000.  As  has  been  well  said,  the 
Smithsonian  can  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  there  is  archi- 
tectural reason  why  it  should  be,  to  eke  out  its  shallow  depth, 
in  almost  any  mediaeval  military  style. 

Although  a  handsome  object  in  the  landscape  of  the  city, 
contrasting  well  with  the  large  classical  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  by  no  means  a  favorite  with  those  around  it.  The 
interior  of  the  building  has  an  unsatisfying  and  inhospitable 
look,  much  of  it  being  closed  from  the  public  and  given  up  to 
mere  inhabitancy,  while  the  grounds  around  it,  which,  until 
recently,  were  separated  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  by  a 
nasty,  exuding  creek,  were  patrolled  by  lewd  and  offensive 
vagrants,  who  often  committed  outrages  upon  citizens  ventur- 
ing to  cross  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  after  dark. 
The  efficiency  of  the  Smithsonian  has  been  much  disputed, 
although  it  has  assisted  several  scientific  expeditions  and 
helped  in  the  publication  of  technical  treatises.  It  maintains 
a  very  perfect  correspondence  with  foreign  learned  societies 
and  publishes  an  annual  report,  which  is  said  to  be  a  little 
more  dry  than  the  report  of  its  associate,  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. Its  uses  are  nondescript,  and  the  average  inquirer 
will  give  it  up  when  he  asks  precisely  what  they  are,  and  re- 
ceives in  response  a  whole  essay,  which  he  cannot  recollect. 
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The  Capitol  of  a  great  nation  will  inevitably  draw  to  it  per- 
sons of  quaint  idiosyncracies.  Amongst  the  celebrated  men 
and  women  who  have  flourished  in  the  city,  Lorenzo  Dow  and 
his  wife  Peggy  may  be  mentioned.  Dow  died  in  Washington 
and  was  buried  on  Fourteenth  Street  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town.  Ann  Royall  was  another  singular  being  who  pub- 
lished abusive  books  and  papers  from  her  nest,  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Many  aged  claimants  and  people  with  grievances  have  worried 
out  their  days  around  the  Capitol.  Inventors  and  people  with 
ambitious  schemes  will  continue  as  in  all  ages  to  beseige  their 
government  at  its  place  of  residence,  and  some  of  these  become 
chronic  afflictions. 

Amongst  the  three  or  four  thousand  "Washington  clerks 
recorded  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
Charles  L.  Alexander,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  1867  as  a 
clerk  in  the  sixth  Auditor's  office,  but  better  known  in  the 
former  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department.  He 
has,  or  had,  a  brother  also  in  the  government  service,  and  sev- 
eral years  ago  their  father  was  favorably,  yet  painfully  known, 
to  many  people  in  Washington,  as  passing  by  the  title  of  "  the 
Earl  of  Stirling  and  Hereditary  Lieutenant  of  her  Majesty  in 
the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  New  Brunswick  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,"  and  as  having  suffered  and  strug- 
gled much  between  the  peerage  and  the  gaol,  between  conscious 
right  and  imputed  crime.  The  old  man  passed  away  in  the 
sad  satisfaction  of  having  done  alnd  lost  his  best  to  establish 
the  honor  of  his  name  and  the  estate  of  his  children.  These 
latter  are  still  zealously  at  work,  one  in  England  and  one  here, 
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searching  the  libraries  and  the  old  book-stalls  and  explaining 
law  and  genealogy ;  and  the  subject  of  our  notice  amongst  us  is 
now  turning  gray,  as  much  with  this  inherited  responsibility  as 
with  years.  Dependent  upon  this  government  salary,  he  is 
still  frequently  seen  at  the  library  of  Congress,  prying  into  the 
"  Force  Collection  "  in  the  infinitesimal  hope  that  there  the  lost 
link  may  have  been  hidden  away.  He  says  that  his  race  have 
been  treated  badly  ;  that  his  father  never  had  a  charitable  hear- 
ing ;  and  that  while  he  is  translating  and  compiling  in  growing 
age  for  the  price  of  bread,  his  immense  property  is  the  spoil 
of  squatters  and  irreconcilable  relatives.  This  is  no  delusion  of 
this  man  ;  it  is  an  inherited  lawsuit,  complete  in  every  proof 
and  paper,  save  only  that  a  Scottish  court,  after  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  trials  in  history,  pronounced  a  part  of  the  papers  to 
be  forged,  while  they  exonerated  his  father.  But  had  you  or  I 
succeeded  to  this  monument  of  evidence,  impregnated  with  our 
father's  faith,  we  should  have  had  thrice  the  presumption  of  its 
validity  that  we  may  have  already  by  examining  it.  Of  all  the 
stories  of  lost  heirs  it  is  the  most  persuasive. 

To  begin  this  case  where  it  starts  itself: 

In  1621  King  James  I.  granted  to  one  of  his  courtiers  and 
Privy  Councillors,  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  territory  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1628  Charles  I.  added  thereto  the  whole 
of  Canada,  soon  after,  also,  raising  him  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of"  Viscount  Canada  and  Earl  of  Stirling,"  and  the  same 
to  descend  to  his  lieirs  male.  Five  Earls  of  Stirling  existed  in 
all,  and  the  fifth  one,  dying  without  issue,  in  1739,  left  the 
title  "  dormant,"  until,  in  1759,  Mr.  William  Alexander,  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  appeared,  and  peti- 
tioned the  sovereign  for  the  recognition  of  his  honors.  The 
same  was  disallowed  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but  many  of  the  better  English  noblemen  conceded  it,  and  he 
always  passed  as  the  Earl  of  Stirling  down  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Albany,  in  1783.  He  was  the  cele- 
brated General  Lord  Stirling  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  and 
ancestor,  through  a  daughter  of  the  Duer  family,  of  New  York. 
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Ho  commanded  at  one  time  or  another,  nearly  every  American 
brigade  in  the  Revolution,  carried  a  wardrobe  of  four  hundred 
and  twelve  garments,  among  them  fifteen  night-caps,  fifty-eight 
vests,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pairs  of  hose,  and  once, 
when  he  shot  a  deserter,  the  latter,  looking  to  Heaven,  cried, 
"  Oh  !  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  !  "  "  No,  you  scoundrel !  " 
cried  Stirling,  "  I  won't  have  any  mercy  on  you  whatever  !  " 
Stirling  established  iron  works,  achieved  distinction,  and  died 
rich,  and  his  descendants,  satisfied  with  their  republican 
inheritance,  have  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  Scottish 
earldom  and  estate.  After  General  Alexander  was  rebuffed 
by  Parliament,  in  1762,  the  title  again  lay  dormant  for  fifty- 
three  years,  when  in  1815,  an  entirely  new  claimant  appeared, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  Scottish  Chiefs. 

This  was  Alexander  Humphreys,  the  grandson  of  a  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  named  John  Alexander, 
and  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Birmingham,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  above  clergyman's  daughter.  In  one.  of  the  brief 
periods  of  peace  between  England  and  Napoleon,  this  Alex- 
ander Humphreys  visited  France  with  his  father,  when,  war 
suddenly  recommencing,  both  were  seized  and  detained  twelve 
years.  The  father  died  in  exile  ;  the  mother  in  his  absence  ; 
the  son  reappeared  in  England  in  1814,  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  a  foreign  wife,  the  mother  of  these  American  clerks.  He 
became  a  school  teacher  at  Worcester,  and  afterward  proprietor 
of  the  school,  and  was  much  of  the  time  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. But  while  in  exile  a  mysterious  and  supernatural 
communication  had  been  made  to  him  by  a  fortune-teller,  one 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand,  the  friend  of  his  wife, — that  he 
was  the  heir  to  great  honors  and  vast  estates,  which  he  should, 
secure  after  many  toils  and  sufferings. 

The  theory  of  his  most  charitable  opponents  was  built  upon 
the  gigantic  presumption  that  this  woman,  Le  Normand,  and 
others  had  prepared  voluminous  forgeries  in  the  French,  Latin, 
and  early  English  manuscripts,  with  the  intention  of  connect- 
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ing  Humphreys  with  the  dormant  peerage  of  Stirling,  and  that 
he  had  been  their  dupe  for  twenty-seven  years ! 

Such  conspirators  would  require  the  possession  of  immense 
and  ubiquitous  skill  and  intelligence  ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
shifting  histories  of  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  all 
their  forms  of  law,  of  Scottish  jurisprudence  and  genealogy,  of 
various  penmanships,  seals,  and  heraldries,  and  the  entire 
science  and  symbolism  of  a  peculiar  province  and  its  various 
eras.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  presumed  Earl  of 
Stirling  received  during  a  long  period  of  years,  by  mysterious 
posts  and  expresses,  by  silent  messengers,  and  by  the  agency 
of  obscure  peasants  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  a  new  document 
in  every  emergency,  now  a  map,  and  now  a  genealogical  tree, 
and  now  a  new  writ  or  patent ;  and  these  seem  to  have  been 
rivalled  by  the  number  of  real  documents  bearing  in  his  favor, 
collected  by  his  learned  lawyers  in  Canada  and  America ;  for 
among  his  suppositions  was  that  when  the  American  General 
Stirling  presented  his  claims  to  this  peerage,  parties  in  his 
interest  stole  and  scattered  the  papers  of  the  future  (present) 
and  legitimate  claimant,  and  that  many  of  them  were  conveyed 
to  America. 

However  this  may  be,  the  new  claimant  enlisted  in  his  favor, 
as  attorney  and  agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Christopher  Banks,  the 
author  of  a  book  upon  dormant  and  extinct  peerages  (who  died 
in  1859,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years),  by  whose  suggestion  he 
took  his  mother's  name  of  Alexander,  and  in  1825  he  appeared 
at  an  election  of  Scottish  Representative  Peers,  and  actually 
voted  as  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  The  following  year  he  instituted 
legal  proceedings  in  Scotland  to  be  declared  heir  to  his  mother, 
and  entered  papers,  proving  the  existence  of  a  charter  of 
Novodamus.  This  charter  was  alleged  to  be  a  second  charter 
issued  to  the  original  Earl  of  Stirling,  admitting  not  only  his 
male  but  his  female  heirs  to  inherit  his  title  and  estates, — 
for  the  present  claimant,  inheriting  only  from  his  mother, 
might  have  proved  his  descent,  and  still  been  no  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, had  the  males  only  inherited.     To  find  this  charter  in  the 
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archives  of  Canada,  Banks  was  despatched  thither,  and  soon 
reported  important  discoveries.  The  claimant  meantime  retired 
to  Worcester,  engaged  in  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the 
■world  relative  to  his  pretensions,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
claim  (one  hundred  million  acres  of  land),  received  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  upon  bonds  granted  by  him  for  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

According  to  the  Scottish  law,  a  right  of  succession  in 
pedigree  can  be  obtained  before  a  Sheriff's  inquest,  if  there  be 
no  opponent  claiming  in  precisely  the  same  character ;  and 
availing  himself  of  this,  Humphreys  was  declared  in  1830  the 
great-great-great-grandson  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Stirling. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  declared  heir  to  the  great  American  pos- 
sessions of  the  same  Earl,  and  he  formally  communicated  the 
fact  to  the  public  authorities  of  British  America  in  terms 
almost  befitting  a  sovereign  newly  restored  to  his  dominions. 

This  was  the  hey-day  time  of  the  new  Earl,  who  seems 
throughout  to  have  been  a  benignant,  dignified,  noble  man, 
whether  nobleman  or  not.  He  moved  from  Worcester,  where 
he  had  been  dunned  by  butchers  and  tradesmen,  to  fashionable 
quarters  in  London,  and  he  opened  an  office  under  the  eaves  of 
the  Parliament  House,  where  he  issued  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  territories  in  Canada  and  debentures  on  his  American 
possessions.  Eclat  attended  him  and  sympathy ;  he  preserved 
all  the  friendships  of  his  youth,  and  the  energy  with  which  he 
pressed  his  rights  in  the  peerage  was  demonstrated  by  his 
twice  voting  at  Holyrood  in  elections,  though  under  protest,  by 
his  creating  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  his  petition,  when 
Victoria  was  crowned,  to  do  homage  as  hereditary  Lieutenant 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  also  forwarded,  in  1838,  a  solemn  protest 
to  the  English  Prime  Minister  against  appointing  the  Earl  of 
Durham  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  novelty  and  daring  of  these  measures  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  the  Scottish  Peers,  and  the  Crown  Lawyers  of  Scotland  com- 
menced formidable  proceedings  to  prove  that  Humphreys  was 
not  descended  from  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  that  he  had  no 
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pretensions  to  its  name,  title,  or  rights.  In  the  course  of  this 
long  investigation  the  same  mysterious  agency  which  had  whis- 
pered his  destiny  to  him,  followed  him  with  new  proofs  when 
any  proof  had  failed,  with  a  new  document  when  any  document 
was  confounded.  By  post  and  by  miracle  the  wonderful  mis- 
sives came,  to  the  confusion  of  the  claimant  no  less  than  his 
adversaries,  and  they  surrounded  him  with  a  maze  of  far-reach- 
ing data  and  infinite  links  of  evidence,  till  his  friends  saw,  what 
he  was  blind  to  see,  that  either  this  was  the  hand  of  Providence, 
or  of  devils, — or  forgery  ! 

The  Crown  Lawyers  believed  the  last,  and,  on  the  29th  of 
April  thirty  years  ago,  "  Alexander  Humphreys,  or  Alexander, 
pretending  to  be  the  '  Earl  of  Stirling,'  "  was  arraigned  in  the 
prisoner's  dock,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  to  answer 
for  the  highest  degree  of  the  highest  crime,  next  to  murder 
only. 

And  here  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  man  past 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a  mountain  of  evidence  ready  to  fall  upon 
him,  befriended,  even  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  by  George 
Charles  D' Aquilas,  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  his  former  schoolmate. 

"Nothing  on  earth,"  said  this  chivalrous  soldier,  "  would 
induce  me  to  stand  where  I  do  before  this  court  if  I  did  not 
believe  Lord  Stirling  to  be  incapable  of  doing  a  dishonorable 
action." 

The  latter  waived  his  privileges  as  a  Peer  to  be  tried  by  a 
higher  court  and  by  a  jury  of  landed  men  only.  There  were 
four  Judges  on  the  bench,  three  lawyers  in  the  defence,  and 
fifteen  jurymen  in  the  box — a  majority  to  make  a  verdict. 
Members  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  family  testified  to  Humphrey's 
high  character,  and  then  the  seven  days'  trial  began,  to  the 
intense  interest  and  excitement  of  all  Scotland  and  the  aristo- 
cratic world  of  Englishmen. 

You  have  not  the  space,  and  the  subject  is  not  now  entitled, 
in  a  chapter  of  this  nature,  to  the  consideration  which  would 
permit  one  to  follow  out  the  labyrinths  of  this  evidence,  wherein 
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by  experts,  French  and  English,  the  signatures  of  priests  like 
Fdne'lon  and  Kings  like  Charles  I,  the  dates  of  extinct  Colonial 
maps,  the  leaves  of  alleged  old  Bibles,  inscriptions  on  alleged 
■rambled  tombstones,  letters  half  consumed  by  time,  parchments 
strangely  all  destroyed  by  corrosion,  save  some  excerpt,  bearing 
solely  upon  the  prisoner's  right — all  these  things  you  may  find 
related,  if  you  think  this  article  of  doubtful  credit,  in  Townsend's 
Modern  State  Trials,  in  the  second  volume  of  Samuel  Warren's 
Judicial  Miscellanies,  and  in  Archibald  Swinton's  report  of  this 
;rial,  issued  at  Edinburgh  the  year  of  its  occurrence.  The 
Earl  of  Stirling  saw  the  fabric  of  his  cause  wormed  through 
and  through  by  practical  publicists  and  exceptional  men  of 
minute  scholarship  upon  dates,  doubts,  and  particles  of  circum- 
stances, till  the  whole  edifice  fell  around  him ;  and  yet,  more 
wonderful  still,  while  fraud  upon  fraud  and  forgery  upon  forgery 
lay  revealed  in  the  ruin,  he  himself  stood  alone  and  untouched, 
aot  a  mite  of  evidence  connecting  him  with  any  episode  of  the 
crime,  however  slight.  The  process  was  like  that  of  picking, 
tint  by  tint  and  inch  by  inch,  some  perfect  dream  from  the 
awakening  slumberer,  the  delusion  not  all  destroyed  till  the 
last  gossamer  veil  is  withdrawn  ;  and  then  in  terrible  shape  the 
Earl  of  yesterday  saw  in  himself  the  possible  convict  of  to-mor- 
row. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  jury.  They  constructed  the  suppo- 
sition which  I  have  already  stated — that  the  Neapolitan  wife 
of  Alexander  Humphrey's,  in  correspondence  with  Madame  Le 
Normand — the  D.  D.  Home,  the  Cagliostro,  the  wizard-demon 
of  that  period — had  given  the  latter  the  family  circumstances 
out  of  which  Le  Normand,  by  means  of  her  large  literary 
acquaintance  and  her  talents,  had  put  together  the  intricate 
block-work  of  this  dangerous  puzzle. 

The  jury  returned,  after  five  hours'  consideration,  and  unani- 
mously found  that  two  sets  of  papers  were  forgeries ;  that  the 
two  other  sets  of  papers  were  not  proven  to  be  forgeries ;  and 
that  in  neither  case  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  proven  to  have 

uttered   any  of  them  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 
10 
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The  prisoner  swooned,  on  hearing  the  verdict,  and  was  car- 
ried out  of  the  court  insensible. 

This  verdict  must  have  settled  the  fate  of  Madame  Le  Nor- 
mand,  if  she  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  this  case — 
and  the  claimant  swore  to  having  borrowed  four  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  of  her — for  at  the  time  of  the  trial  she  was  aged 
seventy. 

In  1842,  Lord  Ashburton  came  to  America  to  conclude  the 
treaty  as  to  our  Canadian  boundaries,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  people  of  Washington  heard  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling, 
He  had  come  to  say,  firmly  but  courteously,  to  the  American 
Government  that  they  ought  to  buy  his  right  in  buying  his  land ; 
for  the  personal  trial  he  had  passed,  established  nothing  against 
the  legal  validity  of  his  title.  He  was  still  the  hereditary 
Lieutenant  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  Nova-Scotia,  and 
he  demeaned  himself  as  worthy  of  his  rank.  If  he  obtained  no 
money  here  he  obtained  respect.  His  children  passed  into  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  and  are  well  known  as  stern 
and  implacable  advocates  of  their  cause.  Here  they  have  lived  ; 
here  is  still  their  home,  until  Britain  is  kinder ;  and  no  British 
sovereign  holds  more  firmly  to  his  shield  with  the  motto  "  Dieu 
et  mon  Droit,"  than  the  children  of  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of 
Stirling,  working  in  their  government  clerkships  at  two  thou- 
sand a  year. 

Seventy  years  of  age  is  the  learned  dishing,  the  universal 
attorney  for  and  against  the  government.  His  income  is  not 
less  than  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  his  expenses  are 
seventy-five  cents  a  day,  his  clients  paying  for  his  stationery. 
He  receives  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  the 
Mexican  Eepublic  to  defend  it  before  the  existing  Commission, 
besides  copious  clerks'  hire.  There  is  a  well  accredited  super- 
stition here  that  he  makes  his  clerks  work,  and  that  he  sets 
them  the  example.  Besides  this  fat  thing,  which  gives  him 
free  office-rent,  Cushing  is  literally  the  ultima  ratio  regum  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Akerman,  coming  from  the 
wilds  of  the  Ocmulgee?  and  knowing  nothing  of  State  Depart- 
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ment  cases,  flies  to  Mr.  Cusliing  and  retains  him  in  forty  or 
more.  Mr.  Bristow,  the  new  Solicitor.  General,  sees  no  other 
alternative.  The  Democratic  election  frauds  in  New  York 
demand  somebody  to  represent  the  Administration,  and  the 
President  of  the  Baltimore  Democratic  Convention  is  the  man. 
Mr.  Seward  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  the  delightful  Caleb,  and 
the  latter  was  vulgarly  alleged  here  to  "  run  "  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  is  still  the  benevolent  legal  encyclopaedia  of  this 
anti-judicial  period, — a  political  time  when  "the  party"  propo- 
ses to  annihilate  the  Supreme  Court  because  it  will  not  upset 
the  President  into  the  bears'  den  of  Congress, — and  there 
appears  to  be  nobody  in  the  country  who  is  so  close  to  the  offi- 
cial elbow.  I  write  all  this  without  mischief.  Cushing  is  the 
Administration's  only  trusted  legal  adviser.  Politics  has  gained 
so  much  upon  law  in  the  last  few  years  that  General  Grant  has 
to  reach  into  a  past  civilization  and  fetch  out  John  Tyler's  Com- 
missioner to  China  and  Franklin  Pierce's  Attorney-General. 
Who  can  explain  this  necessity,  except  on  the  ground  that 
Evarts,  Curtis,  Trumbull,  Hoar,  and  other  large  national  men, 
make  the  administration  uneasy  by  their  "  muchness  "  of  char- 
acter and  judgment,  and  that  a  fine  old  hack  lawyer  is  prefer- 
red, to  whom  all  generations  are  the  same,  whose  manner  never 
varies,  and  who  universally  disbelieves  in  everybody  ? 

Cushing' s  character  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  New  England  birth  and  domestic  education,  who  began  life 
by  a  renunciation  of  every  conventional  patriotism,  and  resolved 
simply  to  be  very  learned.  Without  any  principles  except  a 
few  business  rules  ;  his  decalogue  ten  general  antipathies,  cov- 
ering everything  human ;  no  ballast  but  industry,  and  over  all 
the  facile  complexion  of  affability — he  has  descended  to  us 
through  seventy  active  years,  and  for  forty-five  of  them  he  has 
been  in  incidental  public  life.  He  has  had  for  clients  nine 
administrations.  His  only  delight  is  work.  It  is  his  repose, 
his  worship,  his  substitute  for  faith.  To  see  him  rise  at  five 
o'clock,  breakfast  frugally,  and  then,  with  almost  sensual  avid- 
ity, repair  to  his  labor,  is  to  teach  us  the  divine  economy  of 
application  as  a  substitute  for  every  ideal  element.     It  answers 
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for  a  soul  with  that  unwearying  scavenger,  the  fly.  It  gives 
almost  a  human  interest  to  a  Yankee  clock,  and  it  links  Caleb 
Cushing  to  his  species.  His  only  enjoyment  is  to  go  fishing, 
all  alone,  about  twice  a  year,  and  he  fishes  with  the  intensity 
of  a  full  moon,  drawing  a  high  tide  by  his  assiduity.  At  a 
State  dinner  he  is  a  delightful  guest,  full  of  anecdote,  reminis- 
cences and  suavity,  but  few  suspect  that  all  this  is  sheer  employ-) 
ment  with  him.  He  writes  for  the  great  reviews,  the  North 
American,  Forney's  Chronicle,  etc.,  with  abundant  learning,  but 
only  as  an  attorney,  affirmed  or  concealed.  He  went  to  the 
Mexican  war  for  employment,  but  he  had  no  belief  in  it.  Wily, 
sly,  wise,  whatever  he  may  be,  he  has  no  definite  notion  of  the 
result  which  he  influences.  He  is  simply  an  automaton  library 
and  gazetteer,  worked  by  perpetual  motion  in  the  unknown 
interest  of  Caleb  Cushing. 

As  a  pleader  in  court,  Cushing  is  without  brillancy.  He 
will  give  an  owl  the  blues  to  listen  to  him.  His  three  elements 
of  success  are  learning,  the  long  renown  of  nearly  half  a 
century's  prominence,  and  almost  conscienceless  tenacity  to  the 
cause  of  his  client.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  Congress  in  1843. 
He  has  been  a  tutor  in  Cambridge,  a  Supreme  Judge  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  time  and  again  in  the  State  Legislature  since 
1833.  Author,  codifier,  foreign  traveler,  Prince  in  high  society, 
wire-puller  in  politics,  the  moderator  in  that  pandemonium 
after  the  angel  Michael  had  defeated  the  slave  party,  Cushing 
has  descended  to  us  a  political  atheist,  and  it  is  a  general 
remark  among  the  lawyers  here  that  his  judgment  is  not  worth 
an  office  boy's. 

This  it  is  to  enter  public  life  without  intentions  or  sympa- 
thies, those  two  grand  virtues — the  one  in  man,  the  other  in 
woman — which  make  the  political  son  of  Hermes. 

Solomon  tried  it  longer  than  Caleb  Cushing,  and  wound  up 
his  career  with  the  same  words  :  "  Vanity  of  vanities ;"  saith 
the  lawyer.  There  is  no  reward  to  mere  industry,  but  industry. 
A  clock  exists  no  more  where  it  ceases  to  run.  Put  it  in  the 
town  steeple  or  on  the  family  mantel,  and  to  its  application  is 
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superadded  a  sentiment,  a  duty,  a  beneficence.  But  Caleb 
dishing  runs  entirely  to  himself.  He  neither  tells  the  time 
nor  knows  it.     He  chews  law  books  for  fuel,  and  runs. 

By  some  one  of  those  unaccountable  inundations  which  drive 
wharf  rats  ashore,  and  make  poor  houses  yawn,  Beau  Hickman 
has  been  alive  at  Washington  for  fifty  years  and  may  be  seen 
daily  in  the  Capitol,  fluctuating  between  Downing' s  Kestaurant 
and  the  reception  room  of  the  Senate,  a  consumptive  old  bum- 
mer, with  curled  moustaches,  very  fierce,  and  a  ragged  old 
blanket  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  a  cane  in  his  hands,  bor- 
rowed boots,  a  spotted  brown  neck-tie,  and  a  gorgeously-figured 
vest.  His  left  hand  is  always  twisting  his  moustache  up  into 
additional  fierceness,  while  his  right  leans  heavily  upon  his 
cane  to  save  him  from  the  twinges  of  rheumatism.  His  face 
is  not  without  imposing  characteristics,  and  the  old  vagrant 
has  fought  age  step  by  step,  clutching  on  life  desperately. 
His  career  is  a  mild  exponent  of  the  force  of  an  original  predi- 
lection for  living  off  men  of  the  world  and  amongst  them.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  the  hey-day  of  Southern  domination, 
was  a  convenient  time-server,  an  amusing  bar-room  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  man  of  tailorly  appearance,  dressed  in  the  height 
of  splendor.  For  some  time  he  kept  his  head  level ;  next  he 
descended  to  being  a  harmless  curiosity  whose  company  paid 
for  his  extortion  ;  then  he  became  the  protege  of  gamblers  and 
worse.  What  terrible  struggles  with  hunger  he  has  had,  what 
secret  misgivings  of  suicide,  what  human  yearnings  for  death, 
what  aroused  instants  of  sincere  and  tearful  shame,  we  may 
never  know.  A  Wandering  Jew  in  the  world  of  politics,  a 
dauntless  outcast,  too  timid  for  crime,  he  has  illustrated  here 
the  extremest  miseries  of  the  man  who  deliberately  evades  the 
social  contract  and  trusts  to  the  idle  charities  of  the  profligate 
of  his  own  sex.  The  brave  old  vagrant  is  near  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  feet  of  invisible  ravens  show  round  his  eyes.  His 
stare  of  precipitate  and  grateful  recognition  grows  more  piteous. 
What  loneliness  !  What  resources  !  God  help  us  all  in  our 
fight  for  existence. 
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He  waiteth  at  the  Senate  door, 

And  passing  victims  grips, 
His  waxed  moustache  he  stroketh  o'er, 

His  seedy  beaver  tips, 
And  he  saith :     "  The  good  times  come  no  more 

When  Beau  was  full  of  chips." 

He  hobbles  to  the  restaurant, 

And  spendeth  not  a  groat, 
He  wears  a  President's  cast-off  boots, 

And  a  gambler's  overcoat ; 
And  pines  for  a  change  in  politics, 

By  the  Democratic  vote. 

When  two  or  three  together  be, 

He  will  unbidden  come, 
And  strike  that  goodly  company, 

For  currency  and  rum  ; 
And  they  pay  the  impost  hastily, 

Lest  longer  he  might  bum. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  sees  him  out  of  food, 

Each  evening  out  of  clothes — 
Something  encountered,  something  struck,  , 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  deathless  Beau 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught; 
Thus  on  the  fly  in  politics, 

Our  chances  must  be  caught, 
Thus  on  the  anvil  of  much  cheek 

Is  fortune  beat  or  bought. 

Across  a  vacant  lot  from  the  capitol  building,  you  see  a  mar- 
ble yard  next  to  an  isolated  street  corner.  Around  the  corner 
one  door  is  an  alley  gate,  wide  enough  for  a  wagon.  A  wicket 
in  this  gate  will  admit  you  into  a  clean  little  back  yard,  closed 
up  by  a  small,  two  storied  brick  carpenter  shop.  This  is  the 
Government  Instrument-maker ;  down  stairs  are  the  cabinet- 
makers, up  stairs  are  the  brass  workers.     It  is  snug,  secluded 
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and  old-fashioned,  a  place  you  never  suspect,  going  hastily  by — 
without  a  signboard,  with  scarcely  a  sound  to  betray  itself,  a 
nook  where  one  might  wander  by  some  accident  and  see  quaint 
bits  of  individual  character  living  there.  Here  the  theodolites, 
field-glasses,  and  instruments  of  engineering  upon  far  plains, 
mountains,  and  coasts,  are  so  put  together  that  they  fit  into 
boxes  small  enough  to  be  strapped  upon  a  mule's  back.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  these  quiet  instrument-makers  have  been 
working  without  a  rival,  just  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  building  up  its  necessities.  By  a  link  their  hum- 
drum lives  are  bound  to  the  far  adventurers,  the  Indian  camp- 
ing grounds,  the  railways  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  galleries, 
the  canons  and  sierras  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  One  might  dwell 
in  Washington  for  twenty  years  and  never  think  to  ask  whence 
came  the  multitude  of  instruments  which  are  lost,  broken  or 
captured  upon  the  wilds  of  the  far  West.  A  little  chance 
suggests  the  question  and  reveals  the  secret  together. 

Not  having  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  any  interviews,  I 
resolved,  one  day,  to  call  upon  a  celebrated  corn  doctor  here,  and 
while  pretending  to  have  him  rid  me  of  "bunion's"  burdens,  be 
really  making  some  inquiries  about  the  footprints  of  statesmen. 
This  was  a  highly  novel  idea,  because  I  have  been  two  years 
studying  heads  here,  with  all  the  ardor  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
and,  as  the  subject  is  growing  monotonous,  I  felt  that  the  feet 
of  great  men  would  avail  me  as  an  extremity.  So  I  rubbed 
up  my  memory  with  a  stiff  hair  brush,  and  gave  alertness  to 
my  faculty  of  hearing  by  means  of  a  conch  shell  which  I  keep 
as  a  gentle  stimulant.  After  listening  to  this  conch  some  time, 
speaking  with  such  impressive  emptiness,  I  can  hear  the  foot- 
steps of  the  flies  as  they  crawl  up  my  sheet  of  foolscap. 

So,  with  all  my  antennas  out,  I  dropped,  in  an  indifferent 
way,  into  the  sanctum  of  our  greatest  corn-surgeon,  and  asked 
him  to  cut  four  dollars'  worth  off,  but  not  to  hurry  about  it. 

The  skillful  chiropodist  asked  me  to  recline  in  a  luxurious 
chair,  and,  while  he  prepared  some  occult  salve  to  soften  my 
pilgrim's  pack,  he  gave  me  a  large  pile  of  corns  to  examine. 
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He  had  about  one  thousand  hard  corns  of  all  sizes  strung  upon 
wire,  as  a  merchant  keeps  his  bills  or  charges  on  file.  Some 
were  nearly  an  inch  square  and  looked  like  a  section  cut  out 
of  a  horse's  hoof;  others  were  little  delicate  corns  no  larger 
than  those  raised  upon  the  branching  feet  of  a  young  robin ; 
others  were  clear  as  isinglass,  and  might  have  made  the  prev- 
ious crystal  window  in  the  heel  of  Achilles ;  while  some  were 
dark  and  muddy,  and  the  coagulated  blood  at  their  centre  made 
them  resemble  ossified  violets  or  heart's-ease.  What  a  memo- 
randa of  mankind  and  womankind  it  was  !  The  story  of'  tor- 
ture for  vanity's  sake  ;  of  high  heels  consented  to  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  love  ;  of  man's  pursuit  of  wealth,  all  day  upon  his  feet, 
and  these  horny  milestones,  the  silently  accumulating  measure 
of  his  journey  ;  of  weary  postmen  bearing  our  letters  from  door 
to  door,  while  the  long,  poignant  ache  rested  within  the  boot 
unnoticed,  like  the  doleful  heartaches  in  the  envelopes  which 
they  distributed ;  of  soldiers  marching  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
but  recking  less  of  the  enemy's  Minie  balls  than  of  those  mis- 
siles which  crush  the  feet  at  every  stride.  Here  it  was,  the 
intensest  epitome  of  woe  ever  hung  up  as  a  business  museum. 

"  What  do  you  keep  them  for,  Doctor  ? "     I  asked. 

"  Curiosity,"  he  said,  "  and  also  as  an  evidence  that  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain.  If  the  man  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  these  little  ones,  expects  to  be  remembered  in  Heaven, 
what  will  they  say  up  there  when  I  appear  with  my  linear  half- 
mile  of  such  corns  as  this  ?  " 

He  showed  right  here  a  corn  which  looked  like  three  silver 
half  dollars  that  had  been  run  over  by  a  locomotive : 

"Didn't  that  make  him  'ouch',"  he  said,  "and  yet  that 
disagreeable  and  ungrateful  fellow  had  no  sooner  shed  that 
corn  than  he  turned  round,  and  says :  '  If  I  knew  you'd  a 
charged  two  dollars  I'd  walked  with  it  half  a  century  first.' 
That  corn  ought  to  have  been  biled,  and  he  fed  on  it.  as  it 
would  hev  agreed  with  the  old  flint  stone." 

"  So  you  think  there  is  a  religious  aspect  to  your  business, 
Doctor  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  I  like  to  think  so.  So  does  everybody  like  to  think 
that  he  is  necessary  and  comfortable  to  have  round.  Yester- 
day there  was  a  young  lady  here,  whose  foot  looked  like  a  slim 
new  moon  made  out  of  ivory,  with  a  corn  peeping  out  behind 
it  like  a  star.  I  cut  it  off  for  her,  and  she  said  :  '  Oh  !  Doctor, 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  fly.'  And  the  young  man  who  came  with 
her  asked  me  to  give  him  the  corn  to  put  in  his  watch  seal. 
The  young  lady  says,  '  Oh !  pshaw,  what  for,  John  ? '  and  he 
replied  that  he  was  too  jealous  to  let  anybody  else  keep  it. 
Said  I :  '  Well,  my  friend,  if  you  look  at  it  through  this  mag- 
nifying glass  you'll  find  that  it  isn't  a  very  handsome  jewel.' 
He  took  it  up,  and  saw  what  you  can  see  now,  if  you  want  to ; 
for  he  didn't  take  the  corn." 

I  looked  at  the  little  delicate  filament  through  the  glass,  and 
it  immediately  resolved  into  a  whole  cow's-hoof,  with  terraces, 
spikes,  splinters,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  gristly  pyramid 
there  was  a  red  spot  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

"  "Why,"  said  I,  "  it  is  truly  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa." 

The  Doctor  now  took  my  foot  very  much  as  if  he  were  pick- 
ing at  the  flint  of  an  old-fashioned  musket,  and,  having  moist- 
ened the  corn,  proceeded  with  three  sorts  of  knives  alternately 
to  quarry  off  the  capstone.  Then  he  cut  all  my  nails  with  a 
machine  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  juvenile  guillotine,  and 
having  set  a  plaster  upon  the  spot  showed  me  through  the  glass 
a  corn  like  a  limekiln. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  it  is  as  big  as  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the 
ache  of  it  was  like  a  vulture's  bite.  Perhaps  Prometheus  was 
only  a  man  with  a  perpetual  corn." 

"  I*  don't  read  mythology  no  more,"  he  said,  "  since  old 
Senator  McDougall  died.  After  going  on  a  spree  he  always 
sobered  up,  the  first  thing,  by  getting  his  corns  cut.  He'd 
come  here  whether  he  had  any  corns  or  not,  for  he  knew  he 
deserved  them  ;  and  he  would  talk  Persian,  Greek,  and  Iroquois 
mythology  indifferently.  Once  poor  old  Mac  told  me  that  he 
had  been  on  a  great  spree  and  fell  into  an  open  sewer. 

" '  Who  are  you  ?'  said  the  policeman. 
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«  '  Where  did  you  find  me  ?'  said  Mac. 

"  '  In  a  sewer.' 

" s  Then  I  must  be  Seward  ! ' 

"  When  he  told  me  that  anecdote  he  laughed  so  that  I  nearly 
cut  off  the  whole  of  his  inferior  phalanges." 

"  But  you  didn't  finish  your  scriptural  account  of  corns.  I 
don't  remember  that  the  Bible  ever  mentioned  any  other  sort 
of  sore  but  a  boil,  as  in  the  case  of  Job." 

"No:  but  there  are  hundreds  of  inferences  which  are  a  great 
comfort  to  me  ;  for  I'm  a  Methodist.  It's  a  comfort  to  me  to 
believe  that  John  Bunyan  conceived  the  Pilgrim's  footsore 
progress  out  of  his  own  name.  The  whole  Bible  is  full  of  the 
anointing  of  feet ;  of  the  bearing  up  of  feet  by  angels  lest  they 
be  dashed  against  stones ;  and  on  the  human  foot  the  nicest 
architecture  of  Providence  was  expended.  The  Roman  arch 
was  conceived  out  of  the  instep.  Why,  in  this  here  foot  of 
yours,  there  are  twenty-six  several  bones.  Look  at  my  little 
library,  and  see  how  many  ingenious  and  noble  men  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  foot.  Here  is  Dr.  Humphrey  on  '  the  Human 
Foot  and  the  Human  Hand.'  Here  is  Craig's  translation  of 
the  work  by  Meyer,  of  Zurich,  called  '  Why  the  Shoe  Pinches.' 
Here  is  Professor  Owens'  essay  to  prove  that  the  human  foot  is 
the  last  and  farthest  divergence  of  man's  anatomy  from  the 
nearest  animals.  Here  is  Meyer's  model  for  a  perfect  and 
scientific  shoe.  Here  is  Craig's  pamphlet  against  high-heels. 
We  have  plenty  of  literature  on  feet." 

"  You  might  add  the  essays  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League," 
I  suggested,  "  and  Lbenezer  Elliott.  But,  Doctor  do  any  of 
the  great  politicians  come  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  all  of  them.  There's  a  corn  I  cut  off  the  little  toe  of 
Grant  after  Lee's  surrender.  It's  the  only  wound  he  ever 
received  in  the  war ;  and  I've  been  offered  twenty-five  dollars 
for  it.  There's  one  of  George  H.  Thomas,  a  little  fellow,  and 
here  are  the  principal  scars  of  Sheridan,  McClellan,  Lincoln, 
the  whole  set.     It's  the  only  collection  in  the  United   States." 

I  was  now  getting  down  to  business,  and  I  put  out  this  ques- 
tion for  a  flyer : 
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"  Doctor,  what  sort  of  a  foot  has  Grant  ?" 

"  A  solid  sort  of  a  edifice,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  He's  well  sot 
on  his  astragali,  but  horseback  has  given  him  a  pigeon-toed  ten- 
dency. When  he  stands  up  and  ain't  thinking,  the  axes  of  his 
feet,  if  prolonged,  pass  through  each  other  a  rod  ahead  of  him. 
He's  a  better  officer  than  ossifier,  and  his  shoemaker  has  taken 
a  spite  against  me,  so  that  he  don't  bear  but  one  crop  of  corns 
a  year.  When  old  General  Halleck  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
he  walked  about  so  much,  devising  strategy,  that  he  bore  an 
entire  new  set  every  six  weeks.  He  was  fruitful  as  a  tomato 
vine.  Some  men  run  as  naturally  to  chalk  as  a  schoolboy  to  a 
blackboard.  Others  are  so  stingy  that  a  glove  never  pinches 
them.  But,  I  hear  steps,  as  of  a  man  limping  in  the  next  room, 
and  I  presume  it  is  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  whose 
toes  the  tariff  has  abraded.  Your  corn  has  gone  into  the  Ameri- 
can National  Pedalion  collection,  and  will  be  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.     Good  day,  sir!" 


DUDDINGTON   HOUSE. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


JOURNALISM   AT   WASHINGTON. 

Of  which  are  we  representative,  who  presume  to  write  about 
these  legislators  and  their  legislation  ?  We  are  representative 
of  an  institution  coeval  with  modern  forms  of  government ;  an 
institution  as  human  as  government,  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as 
parties  ;  more  apt  to  right  up  promptly  and  to  see  the  new 
dispensation  than  parties  ;  far  less  sacred  than  government 
itself,  and  no  longer  a  mystery  except  to  the  ignorant — the 
press !  Under  various  forms  we  are  all  striving,  in  our 
different  ways  and  according  to  our  several  sagacities,  or 
want  of  sagacity,  to  determine  what  the  people  want.  If  they 
want  the  little  and  the  small,  the  half-peck  measure,  the 
microscope  view,  the  sordid,  the  pensioned,  the  deferential, 
we  have  cords  of  it  amongst  us  !  If  they  want  the  substantial, 
the  results,  the  ostensible,  the  official  conclusions,  the 
supremely  conventional,  here  it  is !  I  might  give  you  in- 
stances of  these  types,  but  what  is  the  use  ?  Most  of  you 
illustrate  for  yourselves.  If  the  atmosphere  and  stimulus  of 
this  sort  of  legislative  society  are  also  wanted,  the  clues,  the 
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missing  sequences,  the  leanings,  the  entity  of  separate  acts, 
here  a  little  class  works  for  that  also.  You  have  only,  in  your 
vast  aggregate  of  the  class  of  readers,  to  coalesce  with  the 
parties  which  exist,  to  make  your  journalism  nothing  but  your 
prejudice :  the  daily  color  of  the  bile  which  you  raise.  A 
nervous,  absorbing,  not  lucrative  profession  is  ours.  Without 
an  intellectual  passion  in  it,  it  is  apt  to  be  degenerating.  It 
has  its  apprentices,  and  its  journeymen,  its  faithful  file  and 
its  acquitted  rank.  It  is  no  nearer  perfection  now  than 
Congress,  the  Executive  Staff,  or  the  people.  But  the  history 
of  journalism  as  related  to  our  government  is  curious  and 
progressive.  The  democratic  passion  has  broken  in  upon  its 
former  exclusiveness.  Instead  of  being  the  cats-paw  of  leaders, 
it  is  a  daily  convenience  of  the  people.  Reader  and  writer 
are  more  mutually  dependent  than  formerly,  and  both  regard 
the  politician  as  a  kind  of  middleman,  who  subsists  by  shaving 
both. 

Let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  government  journalism. 

The  first  paper  started  under  the  Federal  Government  was 
John  Fenno's  G-azette  of  the  United  States,  at  New  York.  It 
was  indirectly  controlled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  then 
the  only  depaitment  with  much  pap,  and  was  the  organ  of 
Hamilton.  John  Adams  was  a  correspondent  for  it,  under 
the  name  of  "  Davilla."  To  offset  this  paper,  Madison  gave 
assistance  to  Freneau  in  establishing  the  National  G-azette,  and 
Jefferson  gave  Philip  Freneau,  who  was  a  college  graduate, 
the  only  disposable  office  in  the  State  Department,  translating 
clerk. 

These  papers  are  collected  in  the  library  of  Congress,  and 
the  following  is  the  head  of  Fenno's  prospectus  in  his  first 
number : 

PLAN 

OF   THE 

GAZETTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
A  NATIONAL  PAPER, 
To  be  published  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  comprise,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  following  objects,  viz. : 
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1.  Early    and    authentic    accounts   of  the   proceedings  of 

Congress. 

2.  Impartial  sketches  of  the  debates  of  Congress. 

3.  Essays  on  the  great  subject  of  government  in  general, 

and  the  Federal  Legislature  in  particular. 

4.  A  series  of  paragraphs  calculated  to  catch  the  "  living 

manners  as  they  rise,"  &c,  &c,  &c. 
Published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.     Three  dollars 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  postage.    Subscriptions  will  be  received 
in  all  the  capital  towns  upon  the  continent ;  also,  at  the  City 
Coffee  House,  and  at  No.  86  William  street. 

John  Fenno. 
April  15,  1789. 

Freneau,  the  Madisonian  editor,  was  the  abler  of  the  two,  and, 
from  the  beginning,  the  outside  aggressive  journalism  of  the 
country  has  been  more  influential  and  better  sustained  than 
the  pap-journalism.  Freneau  finally  provoked  Hamilton,  in 
the  third  year  of  Washington's  administration,  to  reply  to  him 
anonymously,  saying  truly  that  to  be  a  government  clerk  and 
edit  a  political  paper  was  "  indelicate,  unfit,  and  inconsistent 
with  republican  purity."  Freneau  published  an  affidavit  deny- 
ing that  Jefferson  ever  gave  a  cent,  or  wrote  a  line  for  his 
paper.  This  was  the  first  newspaper  war  under  the  republic  ; 
Washington  interfered  in  it.  Freneau' s  official  salary  was 
$250  a  year  ;  he  modelled  and  took  much  of  his  news  from  the 
Leyden  (Holland)  Gazette.  Jefferson  is  said  to  have  always 
affected  unconcern  in  newspapers.  Hamilton  began  public 
life  as  a  newspaper  contributor,  and  he  instigated  the  earliest 
personal  journalism  under  the  government.  Jefferson,  however, 
alleged  that  Freneau  had  saved  the  Republic  from  being  mon- 
archized.  Freneau's  field  was  soon  competed  for  by  Bache, 
Franklin's  grandson,  in  the  Advertiser,  afterward  the  Aurora, 
and  the  Jeffersonian  press  wrote  compactly  and  in  unison 
over  all  the  country.  Then  Madison,  under  the  name  of 
"  Helvidius,"  attacked  Hamilton,  who  wrote  under  the  name 
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of  "  racificus."  Washington  wrote  that  the  "  publications  in 
Freneau's  and  Bache's  papers  were  outrages  on  decency;" 
nevertheless,  Freneau  sent  him  three  copies  gratis  every 
day. 

The  administration  of  Washington  closed  gloomily,  and  Dr. 
Michael  Leib,  afterward  Congressman  and  Senator,  wrote  in 
the  Aurora,  the  day  the  President  retired  to  peace,  an  article 
upon  the  corruptions  of  the  Administration,  that  a  ship  con- 
tractor cudgelled  him  for.  When  Adams  came  in,  almost  the 
whole  press  was  Jeffersonian,  and  Freneau  and  Bache  had 
completely  exhausted  Hamilton  with  his  own  favorite  weapon, 
the  pen.  Hamilton  was  pursued  still  further  ;  in  1797, 
Thomas  Callendar,  a  pamphleteer,  whose  descendants  are 
said  to  be  still  booksellers  in  Philadelphia,  exposed  Hamilton's 
liaison  with  a  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  many  indecent  letters  were 
published. 

The  defeated  Hamiltonians  patronized  William  Cobbett  and 
his  Porcupine's  Gazette,  the  eighth  daily  paper  published  in 
Philadelphia  eighty-three  years  ago,  more  than  in  all  the 
country.  Cobbett  was  then  an  English  Tory,  and  he  did  the 
Federalists  more  harm  than  good.  He  got  into  collisions  with 
Noah  Webster,  then  a  New  York  editor.  In  1797  he  was  put 
under  bonds  for  libelling  the  Spanish  Minister.  Matthew 
Carey  was  also  a  Jeffersonian  editor  at  that  time.  Callender 
was  always  getting  on  a  drunk,  and  Cobbett  was  always 
getting  into  court ;  so  John  Adams'  party  resolved  upon  a 
sedition  law  to  break  up  the  anti-Federalist  press.  By  opposi- 
tion the  journals  thrived  and  grew  steadily  bolder. 

The  Aurora  accomplished  the  first  newspaper  "  beat,"  by 
printing  Talleyrand's  despatches  against  the  partiality  of  the 
Adams  administration  before  the  government  got  them.  This 
led  to  a  deep  jealousy  against  the  newspapers,  as  dangerous 
malcontents  and  usurpers  of  government  authority. 

In  1798,  the  "  Party,"  otherwise  the  administration,  and 
the  press  came  to  a  colossal  trial  of  strength.  James  Lloyd, 
of  Maryland,  presented  the  Sedition  Bill,  especially  aimed  at 
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the  Aurora  newspaper.  Hamilton  warned  the  Federalists 
against  it ;  but  it  passed.  In  essentials,  it  was  the  French 
censorship  system  without  warnings.  At  this  time  Philadel- 
phia had  eight  daily  papers,  New  York  five,  Baltimore  two, 
Boston  only  semi-weeklies.  The  Minerva  in  New  York,  now 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  was  the  ablest  Federal  paper. 

The  yellow  fever,  of  1798,  slew  Bache,  the  editor  of  the 
Aurora ;  but  James  Duane,  born  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  of  Irish  parents,  stepped  into  the  vacant  seat.  This  man 
had  established  the  first  English  newspaper  in  the  British  East 
Indies.  Ho  married  Bache's  widow,  and  rode  forth  to  slay. 
The  yellow  fever  killed  Fenno,  also,  and  his  son  carried  on  the 
con  aern. 

The  first  victim  of  the  Sedition  law  was  Matthew  Lyon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  sentenced  to  four  weeks'  imprisonment  and  $1,000 
fine.  Lyon  was  elected  to  Congress  forthwith.  The  papers 
now  took  each  other's  part,  though  without  organization,  and 
in  half  a  dozen  places  at  once  prosecutions  began.  The  Su- 
preme Court  was  a  creature  of  the  Federalists,  to  silence  attacks 
upon  the  government.  Next,  Federal  militia  officers  assaulted 
Duane.  Duane's  lawyer,  Cooper,  was  hounded  to  jail  by  the 
implacable  Federalists.  Chase,  the  Federal  Justice,  afterward 
impeached,  then  went  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  prosecuted 
Callender,  who  was  publishing  there.  Meantime,  even  Cobbet 
was  driven  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  property  sold  behind 
him.  He  retired  to  England,  and  there  began  the  first  com- 
plete report  of  the  parliamentary  debates  ever  published,  while 
he  also  conducted  a  great  political  journal,  no  longer  reaction- 
ary, but  radical.  Thus,  parliamentary  reporting  over  the  world 
may  be  said  to  have  been  born  at  the  American  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Philadelphia,  where  these  inhospitable  things  had  been 
wrought  upon  the  press,  experienced  a  successive  intellectual 
decline  after  the  passage  of  the  Sedition  law.  It  has  not  had 
one  great  newspaper  since  the  Capital  quitted  it.  No  better  did 
it  fare  with  the  party  which  passed  to  conclusions  the  tyrannical 
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Sedition  law.  The  Federal  party  departed  dishonored.  Adams 
and  Hamilton  mutually  destroyed  each  other  at  last,  and  the 
spectacle  was  witnessed  of  the  beaten  lights  of  centralization 
endeavoring  to  elect  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Presidency  over  Thomas 
Jefferson.     In  1801,  the  Sedition  law  expired. 

The  removal  of  the  public  offices  to  the  new  city  of  Wash- 
ington, was  the  signal  for  two  new  papers,  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, Jeffersonian,  edited  by  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  long  called  by  the  Federalists,  "  The  National 
Smoothing-plane,"  and  attacked  by  Duane's  more  radical  con- 
temporary, as  edited  by  "  Silky,  Milky  Smith."  The  opposition 
paper  was  the  Washington  Federalist,  which  tumbled  to  pieces 
as  the  gall  of  its  faction  wore  out. 

About  the  same  time  the  Evening  Post  appeared  for  Hamil- 
ton at  New  York.  Callender,  then  publishing  a  paper  at  Rich- 
mond, was  refused  a  Post  Office  by  Jefferson,  and  he  published 
statements  of  his  patron's  negro  amours  until  he  fortunately  fell 
into  the  James  River  and  was  drowned.  The  Clinton  Republi- 
cans of  New  York  now  put  James  Cheetham,  an  Englishman, 
in  the  American  Citizen  paper,  and  he  began  to  flay  Burr.  Burr 
forthwith  established  the  Morning  Chronicle.  In  this  latter 
fight  we  hear  the  first  of  the  Dent  family,  one  of  whom  took  an 
office  for  his  vote  against  Burr.  The  end  of  this  triangular  con- 
test was  the  death  of  Hamilton.  He  was  a  gallant,  arrogant 
figure,  but  he  had  all  the  military  vices.  He  planned  a  gov- 
ernment which  should  appreciate  himself,  and  he  threw  himself 
to  pieces  against  the  greater  politician,  Jefferson. 

In  1804,  Thomas  Ritchie  established  a  Jeffersonian  journal  at 
Richmond,  called  the  Enquirer,  the  first  influential  Southern 
paper,  "  warm,  lucid,  gossiping,"  as  Hildreth  says  of  it. 

In  1812,  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Herald  committed  the  first 
breach  of  privilege  in  publishing  a  report  of  a  secret  session 
upon  a  proposed  Embargo  bill.  The  editor  got  off,  though  he 
refused  to  give  the  name  of  the  leaky  member. 

In  1812,  occurred  the  Baltimore  riots  over  Alexander  Han- 
son's Baltimore  Federal  Republican,  partly  stimulated  by  its 
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rival,  the  Baltimore  Whig.  Baltimore  was  a  red-hot  war  city 
in  Madison's  time,  and  the  people  were  tired  of  the  "  old  Feds," 
who  were  opposed  to  everything  but  the  English.  However, 
the  British  got  into  Washington,  and  the  Intelligencer  office  was 
torn  out  by  Admiral  Cockburn,  in  person,  in  1814. 

The  Intelligencer  suffered  nothing  by  this  accident.  It  was 
forever  a  decent  and  cleanly-clad  pensioner  upon  the  United 
States — Jeffersonian  till  Jackson's  time,  and  then  Whig  till 
Lincoln's  time,  when  it  became  rebel  Democratic,  and  went 
into  the  lobby  under  Johnny  Coyle.  It  was,  in  its  best  days, 
cold-hearted,  didactic,  rather  a  "  bore,"  except  to  a  reverent 
man,  a  sort  of  Sunday-school  journal  for  grown-up  sinners.  It 
never  fulfilled  its  business  contracts,  was  always  praying  for 
relief  or  subsidy ;  was  swindled  by  its  business  clerks,  and  it 
did  nothing  for  independent  literature.  But  it  had  the  longest 
existence  of  any  merely  national  journal. 

This  grave  old  affectation  of  a  newspaper  used  to  say  not 
one  word  for  perhaps  a  week  after  the  issuing  of  a  President's 
message.  Then  it  would  appear  with  a  didactic  broadside  of 
comment,  which  would  be  meat  for  Whig  journals  all  over  the 
country. 

When  Jackson's  new  Democratic  party  drove  the  friends  of 
Monroe  and  Adams  to  the  wall,  he  resolved  upon  a  new  jour- 
nalist, and  a  journalistic  system  as  tyrannical  and  as  dynastic 
as  his  own  nature.  He  sent  down  to  Kentucky  for  this  indi- 
vidual, and  fetched  up  Frank  Blair, — not  to  be  the  Freneau  of 
the  period,  not  the  witty  and  fertile  aggressor,  but  the  organizer 
of  the  newspaper  system ;  and  we  probably  owe  to  Frank  Blair 
the  little  that  is  left-  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  party 
organization  to  cow  editors  and  read  newspapers  out  of  the 
party.  Blair  was  one  of  the  worst  satraps  ever  engaged  in  the 
interest  of  power  against  political  literature. 

During  much  of  Jackson's  administration,  the  quaint,  and 
quaintly  named,  Duff  Green  published  the  Telegraph  for  Cal- 
houn, against  old  Frank  Blair's  Globe  and  Gales'  Intelligencer. 
On,  or  about  this  time,  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  who  wrote  fman- 
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cial  articles  for  the  Globe,  was  threatened  with  death  in  com- 
mittee-room by  Baillie  Peyton  and  Henry  A.  Wise.  They  put 
offensive  questions  to  him,  and  Whitney  retorted  in  kind. 
These  honorable  members  carried  loaded  pistols  and  confessed 
to  their  brutality  and  cowardice  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Inves- 
tigating committees  have  little  improved  in  thirty  years.  Whit- 
ney was  afterward  John  Tyler's  Register  of  the  Land  Office. 

The  Graves  and  Cilley  duel,  in  1838,  arose  from  Cilley's  charg- 
ing correspondent  James  Watson  Webb  with  receiving  a  bribe 
of  $52,000  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Graves  took 
Webb's  message  and  Cilley  declined  to  recognize  Webb  as  a 
gentleman,  or  "  to  get  into  difficulties  with  public  journalists." 
This  duel,  in  reality,  was  a  blood-thirsty  Whig  conspiracy,  in 
which  Webb  and  Wise  were  equally  and  disgracefully  promi- 
nent. 

Seaton,  of  the  Intelligencer,  was  Harrison's  host  and  Wash- 
ington city's  mayor,  when  the  hard-cider  party  triumphed. 

Henry  Clay  was  a  thin-skinned  public  man.  Old  Blair 
punctured  his  vanity  deeply,  and  Clay  revenged  himself  by 
taking  a  printing  job  from  him.  "  I  consider  the  Globe  a  libel, 
and  Blair  a  common  libeller,"  said  Clay  at  the  same  time  in- 
sulting Senator  King,  of  Alabama.  He  had  to  make  a  public 
apology  to  King,  who  alleged  of  Blair  that  "  for  kindness  of 
heart,  humanity,  and  exemplary  deportment,  Mr.  Blair  could 
proudly  compare  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky." 

Tyler's  organ  was  the  Madisonian,  edited  by  Thomas  Allen 
and  John  B.  Jones — poor  shoats.  Jones  still  lives.  He  edited 
a  paper  at  Philadelphia,  called  the  Monitor,  in  1857,  and  paid 
the  correspondent  Gath  the  first  dollars  he  ever  received  for 
writing.  This  is  the  best  evidence  that  he  was  a  poor  editor. 
In  the  Madisonian  office,  John  Wentworth  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  heard  and  applauded  Tyler's  resignation  in  favor  of 
Polk,  both  of  them  here  to  represent  Illinois  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1811,  Morse  set  up  the  telegraph 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  Sun  was  probably 
the  first  paper  in  the  country  to  receive  dispatches  from  the 
Capital. 
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Polk  brought  out  old  Blair,  and  brought  Father  Ritchie  from 
Richmond  to  edit  his  new  paper,  the  Union.  The  vener- 
able Blair  forthwith  retired  from  his  long  autocracy  of  luxuri- 
ous pensionership  ;  he  had  been  the  most  dependent  independ- 
ent man  who  ever  reduced  public  sentiment  to  a  printing  job. 
This  old  "  galvanized  corpse,"  as  Clay  called  him,  had  largely 
ruled  the  party  which  ruled  the  United  States  for  three  admin- 
istrations. He  used  to  prepare  an  article  in  the  Globe  office 
and  send  slips  of  it  to  the  papers  dependent  on  him  for  an  edi- 
torial policy  ;  these  papers  would  alter  it  and  publish  it ;  then 
old  Blair  would  copy  back  into  his  own  paper  these  modified 
articles,  making  a  whole  broad  sheet,  and  call  them  "  Voice  of 
the  Democratic  press."  This  tyrannical  and  gifted  old  man 
used  to  be  the  political  Pope  of  the  party,  to  read  people  out 
of  it.  Some  of  his  successors  try  to  carry  the  keys,  but  there 
is  no  party  now-a-days  strong  enough  to  afford  to  lose  a  news- 
paper. I  saw  old  Blair  this  day  riding  into  town  on  horseback, 
with  his  wife — a  stoutish  old  dame  with  bunches  of  luxuriant 
white  hair.  There  were  some  great  elements  about  those  Ken- 
tucky folks. 

It  was  in  February,  1858,  that  the  Honorable  William  Saw- 
yer, of  Wisconsin,  took  up  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  found 
himself  writ  down  a  "  critter,"  who  ate  sausages  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  and  wiped  his  hands  on  his  bald  head.  "Then," 
said  the  article,  "  he  picks  his  teeth  with  a  jack-knife,  and  goes 
on  the  floor  to  abuse  the  Whigs  as  the  British  party." 

The  article  was  signed  "  Persimmon."  William  E.  Robin- 
son, "  Richelieu,"  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  endorsed 
it.  Sawyer  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege,  and  drew  upon  him- 
self the  everlasting  name  of  "  Sausage  Sawyer,"  while  "Riche- 
lieu," expelled,  betook  himself  to  the  gallery,  and  thence 
worked  down  to  be  a  member  of  Congress. 

In  May,  1848,  John  Nugent,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  got 
an  advance  copy  of  Polk's  Mexican  treaty,  a  "  confidential  doc- 
ument "  to  the  Senate.  Nugent  refused  at  the  bar  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  tell  who  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  was  put  in  jail  till  the 
end  of  the  session. 
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Gamaliel  Bailey,  with  the  National  Era,  in  which  he  pub- 
lished "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  was  mobbed  by  a  howling  pro- 
slavery  society,  very  high-toned,  in  April,  1848.  The  occasion 
was  some  crazy  Abolitionists  running  off  seventy-seven  negroes 
in  a  vessel.  Peter  Force  acted  as  Mayor,  to  preserve  the  peace. 
James  Clephane,  clerk  in  the  Era  office,  drove  the  offending 
mariners  safely  out  of  town  by  night  four  years  afterward. 

In  1850,  the  Southern  Press  was  started  in  Washington,  to 
drive  the  Northern  papers  out  of  the  South.  It  was  a  dead 
failure. 

In  Fillmore's  administration  some  of  the  correspondents  used 
to  get  into  the  reception  room  next  door  to  the  Cabinet  room, 
and  overhear  the  discussions.  Daniel  Webster  discovered  it, 
and  had  a  door  interposed. 

In  Pierce's  time,  Forney  and  the  Union  newspaper  began  to 
make  a  noise.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  wanted  the  whole  set  expel- 
led. Frank  Pierce  was  so  sensitive  about  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, that  he  had  printers  set  his  message  in  the  White 
House.  Giddings  used  these  prophetic  words  about  Forney  at 
that  time : 

"  The  editor  has  read  me  out  of  the  pale  of  human  society, 
but  the  day  will  come  when  no  individual  will  have  that  power 
or  authority." 

The  civil  war  enormously  increased  the  influence  of  the 
press.  Persons  who  had  previously  taken  one  weekly  paper, 
began  to  take,  one  or  more  dailies,  in  order  to  read  the  news 
from  the  front  and  to  follow  the  career  of  their  sons  and  neigh- 
bors in  the  army.  About  one  hundred  correspondents  were 
kept  in  the  field,  and  these  had  to  compete  with  the  narrow 
military  spirit  which  resented  criticism  and  frequently  sought 
to  set  the  correspondents  aside  and  debar  them  from  informa- 
tion. The  correspondents  however  remained  in  journalism  after 
the  war  was  over  when  they  again  encountered  the  military 
men  as  politicians  and  Congressmen.  The  press  had  now 
become  quite  independent  of  merely  partisan  patronage  and 
openly  entered  the  lists  against  the  corruptions  which  had  sur- 
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vived  the  war.  The  national  campaign  of  18T2  was  inaugur- 
ated by  editors,  and  a  journalist  was  placed  in  nomination. 
Although  the  combination  was  beaten,  the  press  kept  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  country,  and  none  of  the  journals  which  had  un- 
dertaken to  chasten  public  affairs  lost  in  circulation  or  influ- 
ence. The  charges  of  loose  morals,  bribery,  and  collusion  with 
railroad  capitalists,  which  had  been  made  during  the  campaign, 
were  clearly  proven  true  by  an  investigating  committee.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee,  Judge  Poland  of  Vermont,  had  a 
short  time  previously  exonerated  a  journalist  who  had  made 
reckless  charges  on  some  issue  where  he  was  but  partly 
informed.  Two  newspaper  men,  who  obtained  a  treaty  in  some 
surreptitious  way,  were  indicted  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  but  set 
loose.  So  formidable  had  the  press  become  as  a  purifying  in- 
strumentality that  one  of  the  Senators,  Harlan,  joined  the  pro- 
fession in  order  to  get  square  with  the  correspondents.  His 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  chiefly  notable  for  their  squearn- 
ishness  and  absurdity.  The  newspapers  which  won  most  repu- 
tation in  the  contest  with  jobbery  were  the  Springfield  Repub~ 
lican,  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  New  York  Sun,  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


CHAPTEE    XTII. 


A   SERIES   OF    OPEN-AIR   EXCURSIONS   AROUND   WASHINGTON   TO   GET 
RID      OF     POLITICS BULL     RUN     FIELD THE     OLD     FORTS THE 

pauper's  REST. 

On  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  first  Bull  Run, 
I  wrote  these  opening  lines  at  the  Robinson  House,  where  the 
hottest  battle  was  concentrated.  That  day,  Sunday,  two 
weeks,  would  have  been  the  exact  anniversary  of  the  battle. 
How  time  flies !  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  not  quite  so  warm  as 
the  day  of  the  battle,  and  we  are  all  looking  at  maps  and 
eating  soft-boiled  eggs  under  Robinson's  shed,  with  old  Mrs. 
Robinson  looking  down  on  us  benevolently. 

"  Mrs.  Robinson,"  says  one  of  the  ladies,  "  were  you  fright- 
ened when  you  saw  they  were  going  to  fight  a  battle  round 
your  house  ?  " 

"Dear,  dear,  honey,"  says  Mrs.  Robinson,  "I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  it.  'Peared 
like  I  had  done  so  many  sins,  they  sent  all  their  armies  after 
me  a  purpose,  that  blessed  Sabbath  day.  I  jest  got  in  the 
cellar  and  prayed,  and  the  ole  man  he  got  under  a  bridge,  and 
I  'spect  he  prayed  too.  Thank  the  Lord  for  these  bright, 
still  Sundays  now-a-days!" 

The  old  road  to  Bull  Run.  "We  paid  twenty-five  dollars  for 
a  fine,  solid,  showy  team  and  two  horses,  and  left  Washington 
with  four  persons — one  of  us  acting  as  driver — on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  Country  roads  of  a  fair  sort  led  us 
by  Ball's  Cross  Roads,  Upton  Hill,  Palls  Church,  and  across 
the  shallow  branches  of  the  Accotink  to  Fairfax  Court  House — 
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fully  eighteen  miles — where  we  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
clean  and  not  expensive  tavern  of  Major  Tyler,  a  cousin  of 
the  deceased  President  John  Tyler,  and  formerly  Commandant 
of  Marines  at  Washington  Barracks. 

Tyler  is  a.  thick-set,  peculiar  man,  with  big  ears  and  small 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  disposition  to  be  amiable  and  lordly 
together.  Altogether  a  man  capable  of  furnishing  good 
waffles,  Maryland  biscuit,  and  delicious  slappers,  with  spring 
chickens  and  fresh  eggs,  and  he  keeps  a  cellar  full  of  clear 
ice.  The  rest  we  produce  from  the  carriage  box,  and,  after 
supper,  sitting  on  the  upper  veranda,  we  look  down  at  the 
two  little  country  stores,  at  the  "  chivs "  talking  about 
Governor  Walker  and  Underwood,  at  the  hard  gravelly  turn- 
pike up  which  Tompkins  made  that  absurdly  interesting  raid, 
and  at  the  brick  court-house  across  the  way,  with  freshly- 
cemented  loop  holes  in  the  sides  and  gable,  where  George 
Washington's  will  is  kept.  The  air  is  cool  as  early  spring, 
and  the  moonlight  makes  a  wondrous  effect  in  this  Virginia 
country,  shining  up  the  white  streamers  of  the  woods,  tinging 
the  woods,  making  rivers  and  bays  of  the  clouds,  so  that  every 
star  breaking  through  seems  to  be  the  lamp  set  in  a  ship  that 
rides  there. 

"  This  is  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Washington,"  says 
Major  Tyler,  it's  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Accotink  and 
the  Occoquan.     They  set  the  court-house  here  wisely." 

"  What  brought  you  here,  Major  ?  " 

"  I  had  to  do  something,  sir.  I  was  a  dishonored  man  if  I 
did  not  give  my  services  to  my  State.  I  put  all  my  money- 
$36,000 — in  Confederate  securities,  and  left  a  place  where  I 
had  been  all  my  years  of  manhood.  My  property  in  Washing- 
ton is  confiscated,  and  John  Defrees,  who  bought  it,  makes  me 
pay  its  taxes,  and  has,  besides,  insured  my  life,  to  protect 
himself  in  the  property." 

Centreville  is  one  of  the  most  ruined  of  all  hamlets.  There 
were  originally  about  thirty  houses  in  it,  a  majority  of  which 
are  now  mere  chimneys,  standing  erect  among  weeds,  and 
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several  of  the  houses  which  remain  have  been  patched  up  with 
logs  and  planks,  so  that  what  stands  is,  if  possible,  more 
forbidding  than  what  is  destroyed.  At  present  the  only  signs 
of  life  about  Centre ville  seem  to  be  one  store,  one  shop,  one 
tiew  church,  and  one  Methodist  Sunday-school.  There  is  no 
tavern  in  the  place,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  wells  of  water 
in  the  vicinity,  and  all  the  water  is  pulled  from  the  branch,  a 
half-dry  arm  of  Bull  Run.  The  site  of  Centreville  is  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Virginia,  standing  upon  the  tall  spine  of  a  long, 
3rescent-shaped  ridge,  which  bristles  with  dry  forts  along  its 
tvhole  profile,  and  makes  against  the  sky  a  battlemented 
horizon,  which  might  almost  give  suggestions  to  an  architect. 
Seven  different  roads  meet  at  Centreville,  and  in  revived  times 
I  ought  to  be  a  busy  place. 

One  naturally  expects,  as  he  approaches  a  celebrated  field 
soon  after  the  event  which  commemorates  it,  that  he  will 
observe  many  vestiges  of  the  action.  There  are  but  two 
battle  fields  I  have  seen  which  bear  out  this  character — 
Waterloo,  where  the  loop-holed  brick  walls  of  the  orchard 
remain  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  the  fight,  as  well  as  the 
olackened  ruins  of  the  Chateau  of  Hougonmont.  The  other 
jattle-field  is  Bull  Run,  which  is  full  of  ruin,  and  the  signs 
:>f  ruin  begin  from  the  time  you  quit  Fairfax  Court-house, 
following  the  path  of  the  Northern  Army.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  Fairfax  itself,  partly  pulled  down  ;  the  Court-house, 
sdiich  was  loop-holed  during  three-fourths  of  the  war,  still 
showing  the  fresh  bricks  in  it;  the  Jail,  also  loop-holed,  and 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  Fairfax  a  few  bricks  are  lying  upon 
3ach  other  to  tell  where  existed  the  hamlet  of  Germantown. 

About  a  mile  past  Fairfax,  the  good  turnpike  runs  off  to 

Ohantilly,  the  scene  of  Pope's  final  defeat,  where  Stevens  and 

Kearney   gave  up  their    lives.     Leaving  this  turnpike,   our 

sarriage   descended  into  what  is,  above  all  other  highways 

known  to  man,  a  road  to  ruin — the  road  to  Centreville.     A 

Forbidding  and  lonesome  look  marks  this  wide  road  from  a  far 

listance.     Like  all  the  old  turnpikes  of  Virginia,  it  had  been 
11 
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built  in  a  staunch  manner,  with  a  hard,  high  limestone  pave- 
ment in  the  middle  of  it :  some  of  the  stones  white,  and  some 
red,  but  all  large,  hard,  and  set  up  endways  ;  and,  formerly, 
this  rampart  of  rock  was  covered  with  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
so  that  it  made  the  broad  area  of  the  road  level  and  like  a 
parade.  Now  the  material  part  of  the  road  in  the  centre  has 
been  washed  free  of  all  the  gravel  and  the  clay,  so  that  it 
looks  like  the  naked  skeleton  of  a  blasted  highway,  the  bones 
of  a  road  once  merry  with  life,  and  tinkling  with  teams.  The 
only  way  to  travel  it  at  all  was  to  take  the  side-paths,  or  what 
are  called  here  the  Summer  roads,  which  sometimes  run 
pleasantly  for  little  skips,  and  then  suddenly  come  to  little 
promontories  of  trap  rock  and  outcropping  limestone,  at  which 
we  could  see  the  ladies  looking  alarmed  from  a  distance,  and 
nervously  holding  tight  their  seats.  This  lonely,  this  desolate, 
this  battle-accursed  road  runs  from  Fairfax  almost  due  west 
for  thirteen  miles,  passing  through  Centreville,  and  a  short 
distance  from  Stone  Bridge  it  is  barred  across  its  whole  length 
by  rails,  for  Stone  Bridge  is  still  a  ruin  after  five  years  of 
peace,  and  all  wagons  have  to  take  to  the  fields,  making  a 
long  detour,  and  fording  Bull  Run  at  a  point  where  the  long, 
aged,  gnarled  roots  of  the  oaks,  elms,  and  hemlocks  form  a 
Dantesque  bank  against  the  ford,  while  the  other  is  a  dark, 
succulent  and  snaky  copse,  with  swamps,  grape  vines,  and 
wild  mixtures  of  dogwood,  willow,  and  Virginia  creepers. 
Through  this  defile,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa,  our 
city-made  carriage  moved  like  a  London  snob  hunting  in  a 
Bungalee  jungle,  and  directly  we  plunged  to  the  hubs  into 
Bull  Run,  a  pretty  stream  of  a  reddish  gray  color,  inclined  to  be 
muddy,  with  swampy  banks,  and  crops  of  corn  growing  closely 
up  to  the  margin.  Below  and  above,  the  stream  made  an 
aisle  of  black  light  under  the  arch  of  the  trees,  and  in  the 
current  grew  bunches  of  duck-weeds,  blue-stalked  flags,  and 
other  aquatic  leaves,  the  appearance  of  which  indicated  snakes 
beneath  them.  We  made  another  long  detour  on  the  other 
side,  and  came  to  a  pair  "of  bars,  which  again  admitted  us  to 
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the  turnpike,  and  here  we  made  inquiries  at  the  Van  Pelt 
House,  and  then  retreated,  over  the  track  taken  by  Tyler's 
division,  to  the  celebrated  stone  bridge.  The  turnpike  was 
grown  up  into  long  green  grass,  and  before  we  got  to  the 
bridge  we  saw  a  snake  wriggle  off  before  the  horses'  hoofs. 
Close  by  the  bridge  we  took  the  horses  out  of  their  harness, 
descended  beneath  the  abutments  of  the  bridge,  spread  shawls 
for  the  ladies,  and  proceeded  ourselves  to  cross  the  stream  by 
certain  stones  and  fish-boxes  which  span  it.  We  had  no 
sooner  put  our  feet  on  the  first  stones  than  three  black  water- 
snakes  dropped  noiselessly  into  the  water,  and  swam  away.  A 
black  boy  coming  by  told  us  that  the  stone  bridge  had  become 
a  spot  where  you  are  always  sure  to  see  snakes,  and  that 
sometimes  they  lie  up  on  the  tall  red  abutments,  and  throw 
themselves  with  a  lifeless  plash  into  the  water. 

I  sat  by  the  single  arch  of  red  limestone — broken,  grass- 
covered,  the  parapets  of  the  approaches  overgrown — and  heard 
the  dark  water  sing  and  curdle  along  under  the  natural 
ledges  of  rock,  and  saw  the  turnpike,  barred  by  worm-fences 
and  deep  with  grass,  where  once,  in  times  of  peace,  the  young 
men  rode  courting,  the  buggies  rolled  to  church,  the  runaway 
negroes  slipped  Northward  by  night,  the  cattle  and  sheep 
limped  in  dusty  groves  to  slaughter,  and  finally,  where  great 
guns  rumbled,  and  the  troops  stacked  arms  to  rest,  and 
thought  of  death  close  by.  All  these  images  were  faint  by  the 
light  of  this  highway  of  desolation,  and  these  appealing  abut- 
ments stretching  toward  each  other,  and  seeking  to  span  the 
river.  What  a  little  stream  to  be  known  round  the  world — 
ford  able  every  few  rods,  not  above  sixty  feet  wide — yet,  withal, 
a  stream  of  dignity  and  austerity !  The  timber  that  grew 
along  the  half  morasses  here  and  there  upon  its  borders,  was 
high  and  branching  ;  the  morasses  themselves  were  full  of 
rank  grass,  and  the  movement  of  the  water  was  sullen  and 
pill,  as  if  it  loved  to  tarry  in  the  dark  pools  and  drew  back 
Bbm  the  light.  To  left  and  right  the  woods  closed  in  upon 
the  visitor,  and  over  these  tree  tops  careened  the  tall  hills, 
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with  but  one  house  in  sight,  and  a  vague  suggestion  besides 
of  Robinson's  shanty  in  some  huddling  fruit  trees,  which 
carried  a  human  intimation.  Looking  back  toward  Centre- 
ville  from  the  bridge,  a  group  of  negro  quarters  and  a  small 
house  stood  on  one  side  in  an  out-field,  and  a  new  negro  hut, 
solitary  in  a  cornfield,  on  the  other,  both  backed  by  wood. 
Down  this  road  the  half- willing  troops  of  Tyler  had  moved  at 
daylight,  blocking  up  the  way,  delaying  Hunter's  men,  and 
these  last  had  finally  reappeared  across  the  bridge,  their 
advance  measured  by  the  clouds  of  dust,  which  were  denser 
and  higher  than  the  cannons'  smoke. 

We  followed  up  this  turnpike  to  where  the  Ludley  Ford 
road  crossed  it  at  right  angles,  down  which,  marching  South- 
ward, the  flanking  division  of  Hunter  came,  and  by  the  white 
cabin  of  Matthews  it  unfolded  from  column  to  line,  stretching 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  staking  a  fringe  of  skirmishers  to 
the  front.  All  the  forenoon  the  contest  was  to  carry  the  turn- 
pike, and  release  the  divisions  behind  the  stone  bridge.  By 
beating  Evans  and  Bee  this  much  was  accomplished,  and  then 
the  battle  was  transferred  to  the  other  end  of  the  turnpike, 
where  one  long,  oval  hill,  the  promontory  of  a  high  plateau, 
stretched  from  the  turnpike  to  the  Ludley  road,  and  on  this 
exalted  cape  the  first  armies  of  civil  war  fought.  What  was 
the  real  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  on  a  space  of  ground  not  above 
two  hundred  acres  in  area.  The  shape  of  this  hill  is  defined 
by  two  rivulets  tributary  to  Bull  Run:  that  in  front  called 
Young's  Branch,  which  twice  crosses  the  turnpike,  once  at 
the  cross  roads,  and  again  nearer  Bull  Run,  crossed  in  the 
latter  case  by  a  small  wooden  bridge.  The  back  side  of  the 
hill  is  covered  with  small  wild  timber,  oak  and  pine,  which 
leave  the  summit  and  the  slopes  toward  the  roads  nearly  bare. 
Upon  the  bare  parts  the  fiercest  battle  raged  for  three  hours 
around  two  small  common  farm  houses — Robinson's,  nearest 
Bull  Run,  and  Henry's,  near  by  the  Ludley  road.  The 
Federal  troops  were  strongest  along  the  latter  half-sunken 
country  road,  and  they  formed  a  line  of  battle  like  a  carpenter's 
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square,  while  the  rebels  made  a  line  like  a  crescent  in  the 
edge  of  the  low  woods,  which  half  covered  their  battalions. 
The  length  of  the  line  of  battle  was  about  half  a  mile,  or  less, 
and  the  Confederate  batteries  were  massed  on  their  right,  and 
the  Federal  batteries  on  their  own  right,  respectively.  Upon 
this  small  oval  summit  a  fight  as  desperate  as  any  of  the  war 
took  place,  fiercest  around  the  shanty  called  the  Henry  House, 
confined  almost  entirely  to  musketry  and  artillery,  and  the 
hottest  contests  for  the  batteries,  whose  horses  had  been 
quickly  killed. 

At  present,  this  hill  is  marked  with  a  few  gulleys,  where  the 
rains  have  washed,  and  by  many  excavated  pits  where  the  dead 
have  been  disinterred.  The  country  for  many  miles  hereabout 
is  plainly  revealed,  the  monument  at  Groveton,  on  the  second 
battle-field  of  Bull  Run,  showing  distinctly,  and  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, a  fine  white  village,  five  miles  away,  is  seen  through  a 
fissure  in  the  timber. 

I  ascertained  these  facts  about  the  persons  who  occupied  the 
dwellings  on  the  battle-field  of  the  first  Bull  Run ;  the  first 
house  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  to  the  right  hand,  after 
passing  the  stone  bridge,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Donahue,  who 
lives  in  the  house  of  the  widow  Van  Pelt. 

This  house  is  a  pleasant  frame  dwelling,  surrounded  by  tall 
and  umbrageous  trees,  and  it  was  the  only  house  in  sight  from 
the  stone  bridge,  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  All  the  buildings 
stand,  though  the  barn  was  shelled  through  and  through,  but 
on  this  particular  farm  no  fighting  was  done,  yet  across  it  hun- 
dreds of  troops  retreated,  to  re-cross  Bull  Run. 

The  second  house  to  the  right  is  that  of  Gus.  Van  Pelt,  in 
which  Bob  Paine  now  lives  ;  this  house  shows  marks  of  the 
fight,  and  the  farm  was  well  fought  over  on  the  morning  of  the 
action. 

The  third  house  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike  is  a  very  pecu- 
liar one,  and  no  man  who  figured  in  that  action  can  well  forget 
it.  It  is  a  large,  oblong,  red  lime-stone  house,  built  of  large 
blocks,  and  it  stands  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  Ludley  road. 
It  is  owned  by  Mr.  Starbuck,  who  was  a  sutler  in  the  Federal 
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army,  and,  who,  true  to  his  army  instincts,  keeps  a  house  of 
entertainment  there  now.  This  house  was  well-riddled  in  the 
battle  with  shell  and  ball,  and  was  set  on  fire  sometime  during 
the  day,  but  the  neighbors,  in  a  very  neighborly  manner,  over- 
came their  fear  so  far  as  to  rush  in  and  put  the  fire  out.  All 
accounts,  even  the  most  moderate,  agree  that  the  Northern 
troops  put  the  highest  construction  on  the  crime  of  treason,  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  set  fire  to  whatever 
would  burn. 

Turning  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  the  first  place  beyond  the 
stone  bridge  is  the  celebrated  Jim  Robinson's  farm,  which  was 
oile  of  the  centres  of  the  elliptical  battle  of  the  afternoon — the 
other  centre  being  a  farm  of  the  widow  Henry,  just  to  the  right 
of  it,  a  quater  of  a  mile. 

Our  party  made  an  impromptu  dinner  in  the  cool  lawn  before 
Jim  Robinson's  house  ;  for  Jim  is  a  venerable  free  negro  who 
owns  his  own  farm  and  the  house,  and  his  regular  business  is 
keeping  drove  cattle,  and  fattening  them,  on  their  road  to 
Washington,  but  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  also  furnishes 
fresh  eggs,  salt  pork,  fresh  milk,  and  occasionally  a  spring 
chicken,  for  any  visitors  willing  to  pay  for  such  luxuries.  We 
gave  Robinson  about  eighteen  and  three  quarters  cents  a  head 
for  a  very  excellent  lunch,  and  had  our  horses  fed  for  a  quarter 
a  head.  He  had  just  built  an  aristocratic  extension  to  his  log 
cabin,  consisting  of  a  two-story  plank  structure,  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter.  The  old  house  is  marked  in  fifty  places 
with  Minie  balls,  and  Robinson's  sons  have  collected  a  large 
coffee-pot  full  of  canister,  bullets,  and  conical  balls,  and  they 
have  half  a  barrel  of  grape,  and  bits  of  shell  and  rifle  projectiles, 
plowed  up  in  the  fields.  Robinson  is  a  conservative  Republican, 
and  his  eldest  son  who  was  a  servant  to  General  Beauregard 
during  the  war,  said  to  me  : 

"  Most  all  the  colored  people  are  Republicans,  although  a  few, 
who  know  no  better,  have  been  coaxed  over  to  the  Democracy. 
We  are  not  violent  party  men,  sir — father  and  his  sons — but 
we  think  that  for  the  present,  our  interest  lies  that  way.     They 
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have  a  Union  League  down  at  Manassas,  but  I  reckon  it  is  a 
sort  of  playing  out." 

The  Robinsons,  in  fact,  are  rather  opinionated  and  exclusive 
colored  folks,  having  been  born  free,  and  the  old  man  has  a 
wonderful  way  of  parading  large  and  philosophic  terms,  his 
ignorance  of  which  is  so  well  covered  by  a  benignant  and  plausible 
manner,  that  one  listens  with  a  mixture  of  humor  and  awe. 
During  the  battle,  old  Robinson  hid  under  abridge  beneath  the 
turnpike  road,  where  he  says  there  were  about  fifty  of  his 
neighbors,  white  and  black,  making  a  mottled  and  shivering 
democracy.  His  son  went  over  to  the  Lewis  house,  then  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Portico" — every  Virginian  capable  of  living 
between  two  chimneys,  dignifying  his  estate  with  a  memorial 
title.  The  Lewis  house  was  the  headquarters  of  both  Beaure- 
gard and  of  Johnston ;  it  stood  on  a  round  hill  about  a  mile 
back  of  the  Robinson  and  Henry  houses,  and  was  surrounded 
with  ancient  shade  trees,  and  with  orchards.  From  this  point 
the  operations  of  the  battle  were  mainly  conducted.  Lewis 
acted  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  Confederate  army,  during  much 
of  the  war,  for  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  streams, 
nooks,  bridges,  and  cattle-paths  in  all  this  region.  His  house 
stood  until  the  day  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  some 
Federal  camp-followers  set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 
We  saw  Lewis  and  his  family  returning  from  church  as  we 
entered  Robinson's  place,  and,  mounted  on  a  frisky  young  sorrel 
colt,  he  politely  opened  and  shut  the  gate  for  us.  His  daughters 
and  sons  all  rode  horses,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  that  two 
girls  rode  one  horse,  the  girl  behind  having  no  saddle.  Lewis 
is  a  sandy-haired,  sandy-bearded  man  of  middle  age,  and  of 
quick,  nervous  temperament. 

Ed.  Carter,  (pronounced  all  through  Virginia  as  Kyarter), 
lives  on  a  part  of  the  battle  field,  and  like  everybody  else  in  that 
region,  is  scarcely  able  to  make  a  living. 

I  walked  from  Robinson's  to  the  widow  Henry's,  over  a 
part  of  the  field  where  the  most  terrific  fighting  happened, 
passing  the  spot  where  the  two  rebel  Generals,  Bee  and  Barton, 
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■were  struck  dead.  A  block  of  marble  was  set  up  to  Bee's 
ixiemor y,  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  when  Joe  John- 
ston deserted  Manassas,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Northern  soldiers 
cracked  the  stone  to  pieces,  and  carried  off  the  chips  for  relics. 
Bee. was  an  able  officer,  raised  by  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
he  who  gave  the  name  of  "  Stonewall"  to  Thomas  Jonathan 
Jackson,  as  the  latter  came  to  his  support  in  the  action. 
"  There  stands  Jackson,"  he  said,  "  like  a  stone  wall." 
As  we  approached  the  Henry  house,  we  saw  a  woman,  dressed 
in  black,  picking  flowers  in  the  fields.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  widow  Henry,  who  suffered  a  cruel  death  in  her  own 
house.  She  was  aged  and  an  invalid,  and  when  the  battle  sud- 
denly surged  up  to  her  house,  her  children  sought  safety  in 
various  places  and  left  the  old  woman  in  bed.  The  full  hurri- 
cane of  the  action  burst  right  round  this  old  shanty,  and  the 
unfortunate  woman  was  cut  all  to  pieces  with  shell,  ball,  and 
bullets,  and  the  house  itself  was  torn  to  flinders ;  they  could 
scarcely  recognize  her  body  after  the  fury  of  the  fight  was  over. 
The  Henry  house  is  now  replaced  by  a  small  frame  building 
painted  blue,  with  end  chimneys  outside,  and  in  the  yard  of  this 
dwelling  stands  in  the  open  sun  a  small  monument  made  of  red 
limestone,  from  the  banks  of  the  Bull  Run,  two  miles  away  ;  the 
monument  is  about  sixteen  feet  high,  and  is  capped  with  a  large 
rifle  projectile,  while  round  the  corners  of  the  base  four  other 
cones  of  stone  and  exploded  shell  are  raised,  the  whole  edifice 
standing  upon  a  mound  of  sod  which  has  given  way,  so  that  it  is 
probable  the  whole  thing  will  tumble  down  in  a  few  years.  A 
white  stone  says  in  crudely  carved  letters,  "  Honor  to  the 
patriot  dead  I"  But  round  the  monument  are  neat  little  wooden 
.signs  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  which  tell  the  story  of  the  sur- 
roundings. One  says  that  near  that  spot  were  captured  parts 
of  Griffin's,  Rickett's,  and  other  batteries.  Another  sign  says 
that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  wounded  hard-by,  and  that  here  he 
got  his  historic  appellation.  The  fourth  sign  says  that  twenty- 
four  Federal  soldiers  lie  beneath.  The  monument  is  leaning, 
from  defective  foundations,  and  will  soon  tumble  down. 
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The  number  of  people  lost  in  this  battle  attests,  and  by  its 
equality  as  well,  that  it  was  a  well  maintained  conflict.  The 
rebel  killed  and  wounded  numbered  1,857,  one-fifth  of  them 
slain.  The  Federal  killed  and  wounded  were  1,492,  one-third 
slain.  These  official  figures  are  probably  too  low  on  both  sides. 
About  one  thousand  persons  gave  up  the  ghost  on  this  field. 
The  Federal  loss  in  all  was  ten  cannons  captured,  besides  seven- 
teen others  abandoned,  and  4,000  muskets  thrown  away.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  men  afterward  prominent  in  both  armies, 
fought  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  subordinate  officers. 

Nine  years  after  this  battle  has  happened,  we  begin  to  feel 
that  we  walk  upon  the  solid  ground,  in  estimating  its  heroes 
and  its  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  learned  to  estimate  the  character 
of  McDowell,  who  planned  this  battle  with  a  cool,  wise  head, 
and  fought  it  out  upon  this  plan  according  to  the  best  advan- 
tage he  could  make  of  the  material  that  lay  at  his  command. 
No  other  battle  during  the  whole  war  was  better  devised,  and 
none  in  the  East,  fought  on  the  offensive,  during  the  next  three 
years,  had  more  nearly  been  successful.  The  Federal  Comman- 
der was  assailed  for  the  folly  of  his  troops  here  as  few  comman- 
ders have  ever  been,  and  yet  he  kept  up  heart,  stood  patiently 
by  the  cause,  took  a  third-rate  place  under  McClellan  with 
generous  resignation,  and  gave  all  the  successive  men  placed 
over  him  hearty  support,  and  since  the  death  of  George  H. 
Thomas,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States 
upon  whom  we  can  rely  for  judgment,  for  devotion,  for  willing- 
ness to  suffer  above  the  common  fate  of  all  who  suffered  then, 
more  than  Irving  McDowell. 

Last  winter,  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  McDowell  sat  quietly  amongst  them,  thinking  him- 
self an  unsuccessful  man,  and  one  set  down  amongst  the  failures 
of  the  war,  a  quiet  young  officer  arose  with  his  glass  in  his  hand, 
and  proposed  the  health  of  General  McDowell.  As  he  did  so, 
he  made  a  stammering  effort  to  say  that  since  the  war  had 
passed  by,  and  we   had  come  to  know  man  for  man,  and  man 
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to  man,  we  were  equal  to  the  appreciation,  of  the  Commander 
of  the  first  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  once  the  whole  table 
rattled  with  bravos  and  hearty  cheers,  and  amidst  more  applause 
than  had  greeted  the  name  of  any  man  that  night,  McDowell 
rose,  profoundly  moved,  the  most  patient  and  heroic  martyr 
of  the  war,  and  he  said  as  he  always  had  said,  that  he  knew 
the  justice  of  his  countrymen  would  come  at  last ;  that  he  had 
expected  it  long  before,  but  that  he  had  not  complained,  because 
he  knew  that  it  would  come  ;  and  then  his  cold,  regular  army 
nature  melting  down  to  the  occasion,  he  gave  a  little  burst  of 
egotism  which  was  truer  than  tears,  because  it  was  both  the 
occasion  and  himself. 

We  reached  home  after  midnight  on  the  second  clay,  after  a 
ride  of  fifty-six  miles  in  sixteen  hours.  There  were  a  good 
many  old  shoes  and  tin  cups  on  the  way,  and  a  bridge  of  preca- 
rious fence-rails  crosses  Cub  Run. 

I  climbed  the  high  hills  one  day  on  the  other  side,  and  push- 
ing up  by-paths  through  bramble  and  laurel,  gained  the  ram- 
parts of  old  Fort  Stanton. 

Plow  old  already  seem  those  fortresses,  drawing  their  amphi- 
theatre around  the  Capital  city  !  Here  the  scarf  had  fallen  off 
in  places ;  the  abatis  had  been  wrenched  out  for  firewood ;  even 
the  solid  log  platforms,  where  late  the  great  guns  stood  on  tip- 
toe, had  yielded  to  the  farmer's  lever,  and  made,  perhaps,  joists 
for  his  barn,  and  piles  for  his  bridge.  The  solid  stone  portals 
opening  into  bomb-proof  and  magazine,  still  remained  strong 
and  mortised,  but  down  in  the  battery  and  dark  subterranean 
quarters  the  smell  was  rank,  the  floor  was  full  of  mushrooms  ; 
a  dog  had  littered  in  the  innermost  powder  magazine,  and 
showed  her  fangs  as  I  held  a  lighted  match  before  me  advanc- 
ing. Still  the  old  names  and  numbers  were  painted  upon  the 
huge  doorways  beneath  the  inner  parapet :  "  Officers  quarters, 
21,"  "  Mess,  12,"  "  Cartridge  Box,  7."  But  around  the  slopes 
of  the  fort,  among  the  bush  and  in  the  laurel  clearing  free 
negroes  had  built  their  cabins  out  of  the  wrecks  of  battery  wag- 
on and  sentry-box,  and  down  the  paths  that  the  cannoniers  had 
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made  in  the  moist  hill  sides,  negro  men  and  women,  with  pails 
and  bundles  on  their  heads,  went  jogging  steadily,  as  in  the 
first  listless  experience  of  self-ownership. 

What  a  picturesque  and  stirring  crime  is  war !  Suggestively 
useless  are  the  monuments  it  leaves,  but  touching  the  imagina- 
tion far  more  than  the  lordliest  architectures  of  peace.  Now 
do  we  feel  among  these  shriveled  moats  and  salients  that  the 
Capital  city  of  our  country  has  some  surroundings  to  make  it  an 
inspiration.  These  wrecks  of  its  defences  will  be  some  day  the 
picnic  haunts  of  curious  patriotism,  when  Washington  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  city.     Greater  than  its  founders  ever  wished ! 

I  climbed  upon  the  windiest  corner  of  the  rampart  and  looked 
down  at  the  town.  Its  site  is  a  noble  one, — a  bowlder  bottom, 
it  seemed  to  be,  like  the  green  meadows  of  those  ancient 
salt  estuaries  in  Holland,  where  the  lambs  play  in  the  caverns 
of  the  fishes.  Sloping  up  from  the  huddle  of  the  city,  the 
landscape  stretched  into  far  spines  and  capes  of  lofty  wood- 
land, and  amidst  them  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  crouched  merely, 
as  if  driven  into  the  ground.  At  my  feet  the  navy  yard  lay, 
very  silent,  surrounded  by  its  monitors  and  men-of-war ;  over 
the  ravine  of  road  behind  me  Booth  galloped  with  his  ghost  on. 
that  Good  Friday  night ;  beyond  the  bridge  he  had  crossed, 
the  little,  lonely  cemetery  of  Congress  lay  on  the  river  bank. 
I  could  make  out  the  Treasury  and  the  Capitol,  like  two  towers 
of  a  great  suspension  bridge,  and  Washington  city  swung  be- 
tween them,  like  a  great  drove  of  speckled  cattle  crossing 
between  the  cables.  It  is  impossible  that  this  city  shall  not  be 
a  beautiful  and  respected  one.  But  the  curse  of  it  and  the 
country  is  the  infamous  system  of  rotation  in  office,  whereby 
our  Capital  is  peopled  with  periodicald  roves  of  hungry  adven- 
turers, who  expect  to  steal  a  patrimony  in  four  years. 

About  twenty  thousand  acres  of  wood  land  were  felled  around 
Washington  to  give  play  for  the  artillery  of  the  forts.  The 
fifty-six  forts  mounted  from  ten  to  fifty  guns  each ;  the  batteries 
from  three  to  twelve,  making  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
guns  in  all.     These  were  connected  by  rifle  pits  seven  feet  high, 
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and  Alexandria's  military  road  passed  in  from  the  rear  of  all 
these  works  through  valley  parts  to  conceal  the  movements  of 
soldiers.* 

A  stranger  in  Washington  looking  down  the  wide  outer  ave- 
nue, named  "Massachusetts,"  which  goes  howling  from  knoll  to 
knoll  and  disappears  in  the  unknown  hills  of  the  East,  has  no 
notion  that  it  leads  anywhere,  and  gives  up  the  conundrum. 
On  the  contrary  it  points  straight  to  the  Washington  Asylum, 
better  known  as  the  District  Poor-house,  an  institution  to 
become  hereafter  conspicuous  to  every  tourist  who  shall  prefer 
the  Baltimore  and  Potomac,  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road ;  for  the  new  line  crosses  the  Eastern  Branch  by  a  pile- 
bridge  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  poor-house,  and  let  us  hope 
that  when  the  whistle,  like 

"the  pibroch's  music  thrills 

To  the  heart  of  those  lone  hills," 

the  dreary  banks  and  bluffs  of  the  Eastern  Branch  will  show 
more  frequent  signs  of  habitation  and  visitation. 

To  visit  the  Poor-House  one  must  have  a  "permit"  from  the 
mayor,  physician,  or  a  poor  commissioner.  Provided  with  this, 
he  will  follow  out  Pennsylvania  Avenue  over  Capitol  Hill,  until 
nearly  at  the  brink  of  the  Anacostia  or  Eastern  Branch,  when 
by  the  oblique  Avenue  called  "  Georgia"  he  will  pass  to  his 
right  the  Congressional  Burying  Ground,  and  arriving  at  the 
powder  magazine  in  front,  draw  up  at  the  alms-house  gate,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  palace  of  Congress. 

*The  line  of  earth  forts  built  to  defend  WashingtonCity  in  the  Summer,  Fall  and 
eaidy  Winter  of  1861  was  reported  on  the  seventh  of  December  of  that  year  by 
Chief  Engineer  Barnard  to  number  forty-eight  works,  mounting  over  three  hun- 
dred heavy  guns :  the  actual  defensive  perimeter  occupied  was  about  thirty-five 
miles,  exceeding  the  Torres  Vedras  by  several  miles,  which  were  previously  the 
most  extensive.  Of  these  forts  several  were  outside  the  Columbia  line  in  Mary- 
land, all  in  Montgomery  County,  as  follows  :  Fort  Sumner,  Fort  Kirby,  Fort  Cross, 
Fort  Davis  :  and  Fort  Mansfield,  Fort  Bayard  and  Fort  Simmons.  The  three  first 
named  covered  the  .Chain  Bridge  and  the  river  side-ways,  and  were  strengthened 
besides  bjr  Battery  Bailey,  Battery  Benson  and  Battery  Alexander,  as  well  as  by 
a  blockhouse  looking jdown  the  Chain  Bridge  line.  The  field  batteries  of  McClel- 
lan's  army  at,  or  soon  after,  this  time  assembled  around  Washington,  consisted  of 
520  guns  served  by  12,500  men. 
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It  is  a  smart  brick  building,  four  stories  high,  with  green 
trimmings,  standing  on  the  last  promontory  of  some  grassy 
commons  beloved  of  geese  and  billy-goats.  The  short,  black 
cedars,  which  appear  to  be  a  species  of  vegetable  crape,  give  a 
stubby  look  of  grief  to  the  region  round  the  poorhouse,  and 
thickest  at  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  screen  fromthe  paupers 
the  view  of  the  city.  Across  the  plains,  once  made  populous 
by  army  hospitals,  few  objects  move  except  funeral  processions, 
creeping  toward  the  graveyard  or  receding  at  a  merry  gait, 
and  occasional  pensioners,  out  on  leave,  coming  home  dutifully 
to  their  bed  of  charity.  The  report  of  some  sportsman's  gun, 
where  he  is  rowing  in  the  marshes  of  the  gray  river,  some- 
times raises  echoes  in  the  high  hills  and  ravines  of  the  other 
shore,  where,  many  years  ago,  the  rifles  of  Graves  and  Cilley 
were  heard  by  every  partisan  in  the  land.  Now  the  tall  forts, 
raised  in  the  war,  are  silent  and  deserted  ;  the  few  villas  and 
farmhouses  look  from  their  back-ground  of  pine  upon  the 
smart  edifice  on  the  city  shore,  and  its  circle  of  hospitals 
nearer  the  water,  and  its  small-pox  hospital  a  little  removed, 
and  upon  the  dead-house  and  the  "  Potter's  Field,"  at  the  river 
brink.  We  all  know  the  melancholy  landscape  of  a  poor- 
house. 

The  Potter's  Field  preceded  the  Poor-house  on  this  side  by 
many  years.  The  almshouse  was  formerly  erected  on  M  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  and,  being  removed  here,  it  burned 
to  the  ground  in  the  month  of  March,  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
the  present  brick  structure  was  raised.  The  entire  premises, 
of  which  the  main  part  is  the  almshouse  garden,  occupy  less 
than  fifty  acres,  and  the  number  of  inmates  is  less  than  two 
hundred,  the  females  preponderating  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  Under  the  same  roof  are  the  Almshouse  and  the  Work- 
house, the  inmates  of  the  former  being  styled  "  Informants," 
and  of  the  latter"  Penitents."  The  government  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  vested  in  three  commissioners,  to  whom  is  responsible 
the  intendent,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Hodgson,  a  very  cheerful  and 
Dractical-lookins;  "  Bumble." 
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Every  Wednesday  the  three  commissioners  meet  at  this 
Almshouse  and  receive  the  weekly  reports  of  the  intendent,  phy- 
sician, and  gardener.  Once  every  year  these  officers  and  the 
matron,  wagoner,  and  baker  are  elected.  Sixteen  ounces  of 
bread  and  eight  ounces  of  beef  are  the  ration  of  the  district  pau- 
per. The  turnkey,  gate-keeper,  chief  watchmen,  and  chief  nurses 
are  elected  from  the  inmates.  The  gates  are  closed  at  sunset, 
and  the  lights  go  out  at  8  p.m.,  all  Winter.  The  inmates  wear 
a  uniform,  labelled  in  large  letters  :  Work-House  or  Wash- 
ington Asylum. 

The  Poorhouse  is  an  institution  coeval  with  the  Capital. 
We  are  told  that  while  crabbed  old  Davy  Burns,  the  owner 
of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  site  of  Washington  city,  was 
haggling  with  General  Washington  over  his  proportion  of  lots, 
his  neglected  and  intemperate  brother,  Tommy,  was  an  inmate 
of  the  Poorhouse. 

Thus,  while  the  Romulus  of  the  place  married  his  daughter 
to  a  Congressman,  and  was  buried  in  a."  mausoleum,"  on  H 
street,  Remus  died  without  the  walls  and  mingled  his  ashes, 
perhaps,  with  paupers. 

The  vaunted  metropolis  of  the  republican  hopes  of  mankind, 
for  such  was  Washington,  the  fabulous  city,  advertised  and 
praised  in  every  Capital  of  Western  Europe,  drew  to  its  site 
artists,  adventurers,  and  speculators  from  all  lands.  From 
Thomas  Law,  a  secretary  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  wasted  the 
earnings  of  India  on  enterprises  here,  to  a  Frenchmen  who  died 
on  the  guillotine  for  practicing  with  an  infernal  machine  upon 
the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  long  train  of  pilgrims 
came,  and  saw,  and  despaired,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps,  lie 
in  the  Potter's  Field.  Old  books  and  newspapers,  chary  on 
such  personal  questions,  contain  occasional  references  as  to 
some  sculptor's  suicide,  or  to  the  straits  of  this  or  that  French 
officer,  or  Claimant  about  Congress  ;  and  we  know  that  Major 
L'Enfant,  who  conceived  the  plan  of  the  place,  sought  refuge 
with  a  pitying  friend  and  died  here  penniless. 

The  long  war  of  twenty  years  in  Europe  brought  to  America 
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thousands  in  search  of  safety  and  rest,  and  to  these  the  mag- 
netism of  the  word  "  Capital  "  was  often  the  song  of  the 
siren  wiling  them  to  the  Poor-house.  By  the  time  Europe  had 
wearied  of  the  sword,  the  fatality  attending  high  living,  large 
slave-tilled  estates,  the  love  of  official  society,  and  the  detective 
education  of  the  young  men  of  tide-water  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, produced  a  new  class  of  native-born  errants  and  broken 
profligates,  at  Washington,  and  many  a  life  whose  memories 
began  with  a  coach  and  four  and  a  park  of  deer,  ended  them 
between  the  coverlets  of  a  poorhouse  bed.  The  old  times  were, 
after  all,  very  hollow  times !  We  are  fond  of  reading  about 
the  hospitality  of  the  Madisonian  age,  but  could  so  many  have 
accepted  it  if  all  were  prosperous  ? 

In  our  time  work  being  the  fate  and  the  redemption  of  us 
all,  the  District  Almshouse  contains  few  government  employees. 
Now  and  then,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  told  us,  some  clerk,  spent 
with  sickness  or  exhausted  by  evil  indulgences,  takes  the 
inevitable  road  across  the  vacant  plains,  and  eats  his  pauper 
ration  in  silence  or  in  resignation,  but  the  age  is  better,  not, 
perhaps,  because  the  heart  of  man  is  changed,  but  in  that 
society  is  organized  upon  truer  principles  of  honor,  ot  manful- 
ness,  and  of  labor.  The  class  of  well-bred  young  men  who  are 
ashamed  to  admit  that  they  must  earn  their  living,  and  who 
affect  the  company  of  gamesters  and  chicken-fighters,  has  some 
remnants  left  amongst  us,  but  they  find  no  aliment  in  the 
public  sentiment,  and  hear  no  response  in  the  public  tone. 
Duelling  is  done  ;  visiting  one's  relatives  as  a  profession  is 
done  ;  thrift  is  no  more  a  reproach,  and  even  the  reputation 
of  being  a  miser  is  rather  complimentary  to  a  man.  The 
worst  chapters  of  humanity  in  America  are  those  narrating 
the  indigence  of  the  old  agricultural  families  on  the  streams 
of  the  Chesapeake  ;  the  quarterly  sale  of  a  slave  to  supply  the 
demands  of  a  false  understanding  of  generosity  ;  the  in- 
human revelling  of  one's  friends  upon  the  last  possessions  of 
his  family,  holding  it  to  be  a  jest  to  precipitate  his  ruin  ;  the 
wild  orgies  held  on  the  glebe  of  some  old  parish  church,  horses 
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hitched  to  the  gravestones,  and  punch  mixed  in  the  baptismal 
font ;  and  at  the  last,  delirium,  impotence,  decay  !  Let  those 
who  would  understand  it  read  Bishop  Meade,  or  descend  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  even  at  this  day,  and  cross  certain 
thresholds. 

The  Washington  Poor-house  seems  to  be  well  arranged,  except 
in  one  respect :  under  the  same  roof,  divided  only  by  a  parti- 
tion and  a  corridor,  the  vicious  are  lodged  for  punishment 
and  the  unfortunate  lor  refuge. 

We  passed  through  a  part  of  the  building  where,  amongst 
old,  toothless  women,  semi-imbecile  girls — the  relicts  of  error, 
the  heirs  of  affliction — three  babies  of  one  mother  were  in 
charge  of  a  strong,  rosy  Irish  nurse.  Two  of  them,  twins, 
were  in  her  lap,  and  a  third  upon  the  floor,  hallooing  for  joy. 
Such  noble  specimens  of  childhood  we  had  never  seen  ;  heads 
like  Caesar's,  eyes  bright  as  the  depths  of  wells  into  which  one 
laughs  and  receives  his  laughter  back,  and  complexions  and 
carriage  of  high  birth.  The  woman  was  suckling  them  all,  and 
all  crowded  alternately,  so  that  they  made  the  bare  floors  and 
walls  light  up  with  pictures.  A  few  yards  off,  though  out  of 
hearing,  were  the  thick  forms  of  criminals,  drunkards,  wantons, 
and  vagrants,  seen  through  the  iron  bars  of  their  wickets,  rais- 
ing the  croon  and  song  of  an  idle  din,  drumming  on  the  floor, 
or  moving  to  and  fro  restlessly.  Beneath  this  part  of  the  Alms- 
house were  cells  where  bad  cases  were  locked  up.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  poor  and  the  wicked  affected  us  painfully. 

Strolling  into  the  syphilitic  wards,  where,  in  the  awful  con- 
templation of  their  daily,  piecemeal  decay,  the  silent  victims 
were  stretched  all  day  upon  their  cots  ;  amongst  the  idiotic 
and  the  crazed  ;  into  the  apartments  of  the  aged  poor,  seeing, 
let  us  hope,  blessed  visions  of  life  beyond  these  shambles  ;  and 
drinking  in,  as  we  walked,  the  solemn  but  needful  lessons  of 
our  own  possibilities,  and  the  mutations  of  our  nature,  we  stood 
at  last  amongst  the  graves  of  the  Almshouse  dead — those  who 
have  escaped  the  dissecting  knife.  Scattered  about  with  little 
stones  and  mounds  here  and  there,  under  the  occasional  sullen 
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green  of  cedars,  a  dead-cart  and  a  spade  sticking  up  as  sym- 
bols, and  the  neglected  river,  deserted  as  the  Styx,  plashing, 
against  the  low  banks,  we  felt  the  sobering  melancholy  of  the 
spot  and  made  the  prayer  of  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches  I" 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CHIEF    JUSTICE    CHASE   AS   A    REPRESENTATIVE   STATESMAN. HIS 

LIFE    AND    DEATH. 

Another  niche  is  filled  in  the  bridge  which  carried  the  Re- 
public over  the  bursting  dam  of  Slavery.  Chase,  the  financier 
of  emancipation,  has  followed  his  colleagues,  the  War-Minister 
and  the  Minister  of  State.  Lincoln's  statue,  already  old  enouo-h 
to  lose  the  newness  of  the  bronze,  and  wear  the  dark,  rich  hue 
of  imperishable  metal,  receives  with  a  melancholy  smile  each 
new  arrival.  The  last  of  the  very  greatest  has  now  passed  on. 
It  is  humiliating  to  know  that  this  is  so  ;  that  the  generation 
we  have  entered  up  is  altogether  a  new  one  ;  and  that  the  War 
itself  is  not  a  dead  issue  to  this  day.  In  the  North  we  have 
not  recovered  from  its  corruptions,  nor  in  the  South  from  its 
chaos.     But  time  and  years  will  prevail. 

Chief  Justice  Chase,  like  Stanton  and  Seward,  lived  to  feel 
the  comparative  loss  of  power,  and  to  see  the  sceptre  grow 
almost  barren  in  his  gripe.  Possessors  at  one  time  of  power 
almost  unqualified,  these  men  yielded  office  not  wholly  by  voli- 
tion, and  saw  with  trouble  the  homage  of  multitudes  grow  less 
and  less,  until  they  felt  themselves  almost  distributed  back 
amongst  the  mere  constituents  of  later  reputations.  This  is 
the  ache  of  life, — to  see  the  editorial  leader  on  oneself  dwindle 
to  a  paragraph,  and  the  paragraph'  finally  wear  a  tooth,  and  at 
last  silence,  worst  of  all.  Men  without  career  know  nothing  of 
this.     It  is  the  sweetness  of  private  duty  to  be  thus  compensa- 
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ted  for  never  having  known  the  enjoyment  of  command.  I 
think  the  current  estimate  of  Mr.  Chase  to  have  been  the  true 
one :  that  he  was  ambitious,  not  satisfied  to  be  an  interpreter 
of  statutes  merely,  and  not  wholly  consoled  at  the  head  of  the 
Bench-  But  the  current  estimate  which  would  confound  Mr. 
Chase's  ambition  with  the  base  discontent  of  a  politician,  is 
gross  as  the  commentary  of  pot-houses.  He  felt  his  capacity 
and  natural  superiority  to  the  highest  office,  to  accomplish  the 
most  harmonious  influence.  Other  men,  as  well,  interpreted 
his  admixture  of  lofty  qualities  to  be  destined  for  no  less  com- 
mand, and  predicted  for  his  Administration,  should  he  ever 
reach  it,  a  time  of  renaissance,  mental  elevation,  and  states- 
manship. 

The  grades  of  public  life  he  had  ascended  with  an  equal 
step,,  and  composed  front,  and  stature  rising  with  the  prospect. 
He  indulged  in  no  tricks  of  surprise  nor  sensation. 

His  life  contains  no  catch-phrases.  His  illustrations  were 
seldom  apt,  to  nestle  awhile  in  the  ear,  and  buzz  themselves  to 
satiety  there  ;  but  they  took  the  proportions  of  mind  and  rose  a 
little  short  of  poesy.  The  forces  which  raised  him  never 
made  him  their  instrument  for  subsequent  ends,  and  hence 
there  is  a  consistency  in  his  life  which  will  give  him  no  uncer- 
tain portrait.  Like  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  he  pos- 
sessed personal  character  sufficient  to  compel  unknown  coali- 
tions in  politics,  and  the  influence  with  which  he  led  men  may 
lake  the  name  of  Enlightenment.  He  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Righteousness,  as  truly  as  if  his 
uncle,  Bishop  Chase,  had  ordained  him ;  and  marble  is  the 
material  of  which  to  make  his  monument,  for  there  is  a  trail 
of  whiteness  left  behind  him.  That  he  wished  to  be  President, 
was  no  offense  against  order,  morals,  or  example.  The  mother's 
law  to  her  child,  the  height  of  human  usefulness  she  points 
out,  is  the  American  Chief  Magistracy,  honorably  deserved  and 
attained.  No  less  is  it  the  table-land  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
for  none  can  look  toward  it  from  any  of  the  meaner  passes  and 
depths  of  career.  Chase  was  suspected  of  desiring  it  because 
he  was  fit  for  it.     His  qualifications  were  his  accusation. 
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He  never  had  accusers,  in  reality,  who  were  not  place-servers, 
and  such  as  would  rather  live  in  the  ignominious  ease  of  pres- 
ent domination  than  be  detached,  vigilant  and  influential  citi- 
zens. Within  the  Republican  party,  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  term, 
there  were  few  men  of  the  first  rank  who  gave  a  tame  acqui- 
escence to  the  necessity  of  his  renomination.  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  even  Ben.  Wade,  were  accused  of  be- 
ing restive,  and  believing  that  affairs  hung  too  loosely.  It  was 
no  better  in  the  Cabinets  of  Washington,  Adams,  Madison, 
Monroe,  or  Tyler.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his  late 
eulogy  on  Seward,  made  the  point  that  his  distinctive  sacrifice 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  was  in  voluntary  harikari,  abandoning 
competition  for  the  succession  to  which,  says  Mr.  Adams, 
he  had  all  the  rights  of  qualification.  But  Mr.  Seward  aban- 
doned the  Presidency  because  he  knew  that  he  had  no  more 
prospects,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  already.  Mr. 
Chase  had  not  yet  made  the  essay.  And  if  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
Mr.  Chase  Chief  Justice,  as  some  declare,  "  to  shelve  him"  for 
the  Presidency,  he  acknowledged  his  formidable  quality,  and 
was  himself  a  politician  in  this  act  of  strategy.  If  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Chase  Chief  Justice  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
desert,  the  fame  of  the  latter  is  no  less  secure.  To  have  re- 
.  ceived  the  highest  office  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  gift,  and  with  it  the 
public  impression  that  he  might  else  have  taken  the  Presidency, 
exhausts  the  scale  of  appreciation.  The  Presidency  itself, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  nominating  convention,  would  be 
no  such  test  of  fitness. 

The  manner,  the  time,  and  public  talk  about  Gov.  Chase's 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Bench  satisfied  neither  himself  nor 
the  period  that  he  had  ended  his  active  career  there.  Public 
conviction  in  this  country  will  not  accept  anything  short  of  the 
grave  as  the  final  retirement  of  necessary  men.  There  is  a 
selfish  class  in  our  society  which  is  too  indifferent  to  vote 
and  too  rich  to  take  office ;  but  the  Presidency  is  not  to  be  dis- 
honored even  by  a  Chief  Justice,  if  election  and  duty  point 
that  way.     For  that  pinnacle,  on  the  level  with  the  seats  of 
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Kings,  the  General  tears  off  his  triple  stars  and  the  priest  his 
vesture.  John  Marshall,  and  John  Jay,  and  Roger  Taney  kept 
out  of  politics  because  politics,  after  they  became  Chief  Justices, 
let  them  alone.  Marshall  and  Taney  never  ceased  to  dwell  on 
the  line  of  public  affairs,  and  from  the  Bench  contemplated  the 
coordinate  parts  of  the  Government  with  the  interest  of  old 
times.  Justice  Davis,  the  trusted  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  also 
heard  the  Macedonian  cry  of  "  Come  down  and  help  us  !"  and, 
like  the  youthful  Samuel,  he  answered  :  "  Lord,  here  am  I !" 
The  fact  is,  that,  if  Justices  are  to  be  kept  vestal  from  politics, 
they  must  be  vestal  when  set  upon  the  Bench.  To  make  a 
man  Chief  Justice  from  a  political  motive  is  to  do  the  man  an 
injury,  and  make  the  Bench  a  mere  switch  or  sideling  for 
another  candidate  to  be  run  by. 

The  association  of  the  Chief  Justice  with  parties  after  1866 
grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  was  a  period  when  a 
Chief  Justice  might  wish,  for  his  country's  sake,  to  resume  ac- 
tive Magistracy,  and  recover  the  Republic  from  the  chaos  of 
opinion,  and  the  mutual  selfishness  of  sections  and  parties.  His 
office  was  itself  a  qualification  for  this  task.  The  Impeach- 
ment trial  of  an  opinionated  President  by  a  Senate  already  in 
the  secondary  stage  of  that  corruption  which  was  soon  to  break 
out  in  public  view,  brought  Justice  Chase  down  from  the  Bench 
to  preside  over  the  pageant.  The  spectacle  was  prolonged,  and 
the  moral  lesson  of  it  discouraging.  The  man  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  Presidency,  if  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  convicted, 
voted  every  time  as  a  Senator  for  the  accomplishment  of  both 
ends,  and  he  proved  to  be  the  same  who,  in  1860,  led  a  little 
bilious  faction  to  Chicago  to  put  the  Ohio  delegation  against 
Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Wade  and  his  outsiders  spent  all  the  time 
they  had  to  dispose  of  when  not  distributing  the  patronage 
they  expected  to  get,  in  denouncing  the  Chief  Justice  in  such 
papers  as  Forney's  Chronicle,  Fulton's  Custom  House  American, 
Young';,  Tribune,  et  al.  The  failure  of  that  trial  they  imputed 
to  the  Chief  Justice.  And,  ever  since,  they  have  kept  up  a 
little  chirping  and  wagging  of  heads,  which  will  now  probably 
break  out  in  their  obituary  fulminations. 
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But,  if  the  country  had  taken  the  man  on  the  Bench  in  1868, 
instead  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  sins  of  carpet- 
bagging  and  ku-klux  never  would  have  been  enacted.  The 
Executive  countenance  would  have  been  turned  from  adven- 
turers and  men  of  low  degree,  and  the  public  patronage  would 
have  been  given  to  persons  who  could  have  re-nationalized 
sentiment  in  the  South,  and  spiritualized  it  in  the  North.  Those 
habits  of  attention,  devotion,  surveillance,  and  organization, 
by  which  he  made  the  barren  Treasury  grow  faster  than  war 
could  exhaust  it,  and  left  his  two  terms  of  administration  in 
Ohio  in  most  admirable  recollection  by  men  of  every  party, 
were  needed  at  the  close  of  Johnson's  Administration,  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  accomplish  the  task.  Amidst  all  the 
innuendo  and  fusilade  poured  upon  him  by  editorial  brokers, 
not  one  authority  ever  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  would  not 
make  a  capable  President.  He  was  never  called  to  an  account 
on  the  score  of  his  qualifications  or  his  purity.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  never  took  a  gift.  No  kin  of  his  took  an 
office.  The  reason  was,  that  he  had  breeding  and  the  breath 
of  honor. 

He  was  a  man  of  finer  nature  than  has  been  seen  in  Wash- 
ington politics  in  the  present  period.  His  nature  was  wholly 
Republican,  but  it  was  the  Republicanism  of  good  manners, 
which  raised  the  surrounding  level  without  depressing  the 
spirits  of  any.  To  be  his  guest  was  to  feel  a  higher  respect  for 
oneself.  He  did  not  labor  upon  his  private  auditors,  and  was 
not  brilliant  in  speech  or  reminiscence  ;  but  he  had  a  faculty 
of  humor,  quiet  and  twinkling,  and  a  breadth  of  nature  which 
began  impressively  and  grew  by  acquaintance.  The  great  art 
of  encouragement,  by  which,  as  generous  men  grow  older,  they 
stand  like  cathedrals,  all  buttressed  round  with  younger  men, 
Mr.  Chase  possessed  almost  to  a  fault.  He  was  of  use  to  others 
more  than  they  could  return  it.  The  great  fortunes  made  by 
the  patronage  of  the  Treasury  stood  aloof,  fearful  of  being 
asked  to  labor  amongst  his  friends  ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
some  who  had  derived  income  and  opportunity  from  his  judi- 
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cial  fondness  hastened  to  declare  for  the  regular  ticket  in  ad- 
vance, lest  their  obligation  might  be  to  their  prejudice.  These 
Gov.  Chase  let  pass  like  Aristides  when  he  wrote  his  own  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  the  voter's  shell.  But  familiarity 
he  knew  how  to  arrest,  and  he  could  rebuke  with  a  look  that 
was  Washingtonian. 

In  his  moral  relations  to  politics,  society,  and  the  Bar,  he 
was  orthodox,  submissive,  and  reciprocal.  His  origin  was 
good,  but  dependent ;  yet  he  never  ate  the  bread  of  dependence, 
but,  with  New  Hampshire  frugality,  made  his  way  quietly  from 
college  to  school-teaching,  and,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  law, 
waiting  for  clients,  he  became  an  author  in  the  law.  When  his 
profession  developed  and  made  him  a  citizen  held  in  neighbor- 
ly esteem,  he  planted  himself  upon  the  highest  ground  of  hu- 
man usefulness,  and  became  an  interpreter  of  the  law  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  He  did  not  drift  with  the  tide  to  easy 
honors,  but  led  the  choice  spirits  and  the  awakening  conscience 
of  the  country,  irrespective  of  party  lines.  He  never  aspired 
to  be  the  creature  of  any  party,  and  made  no  profession  of 
party  loyalty  at  any  time.  That  organization  which  would 
yield  the  most  to  Freedom  and  Progress  suited  him  well,  and 
at  least  four  parties  have  paid  his  talents  and  ideas  the  meed 
of  support.  On  whom  were  so  many  diplomas  ever  bestowed 
by  public  parties  ?  He  was  not  only  in  the  right  with  two  or 
three,  but  in  the  might  with  two  or  three.  The  Presidency 
might  have  been  his,  at  the  hands  of  the  Democracy,  in  1852. 
Had  he  held  the  banks  to  personal  allegiance,  he  never  would 
have  made  his  legal-tender  decision. 

The  residence  of  the  Chief  Justice  has  latterly  been  an  old 
country-seat  on  the  hills  at  the  head  of  Tiber  Creek,  about  3 
miles  north  of  the  City  of  Washington, — a  roomy,  oblong, 
plain  brick  dwelling,  painted  pea-green,  and  surrounded  by 
steep  heights  and  woodlands.  I  drove  out  there  a  week  ago, 
and  found  a  quietness  prevailing  which  would  be  melancholy 
to  young  people  in  this  backward  spring.  Near  at  hand,  a 
gipsy  camp  was  pitched  in  the  woods,  and  the  usual  accompa- 
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niments  of  wild  dogs,  horses,  and  children  surrounded  it.  A 
short  distance  from  the  house,  a  cluster  of  modern  cemeteries 
were  assembled  on  the  road,  in  one  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
the  late  Amos  Kendall.  Here  Chief  Justice  Chase  has  passed  a 
year  or  less  of  recuperation,  work,  companionship,  and  doubt- 
less apprehension  of  the  short  remainder  of  days.  There  is  a 
turn  in  the  strength  of  men  of  affairs  which  takes  them  un- 
awares and  hastens  decay.  He  was  warned  about  three  years 
ago  that  his  time  was  short,  and,  since  that  slight  stroke  of 
paralysis,  his  hair  has  fallen  out,  his  face  grown  long  and  thin- 
ner, and  his  eyes  have  grown  dimmer  and  of  diffused  light. 
A  sturdy  man  he  used  to  be,  with  a  solid,  farmer-like  carriage ; 
and  the  portraits  on  the  greenbacks  of  his  splendid  head,  large, 
collected  expression,  and  folded  arms,  all  massive  and  impos- 
ing, little  resembled  the  oldest  figure  of  late  on  the  Bench, 
wearing  out  the  hours  of  duty  there,  listening  to  close  argu- 
ments, and  going  home  to  labor  on  tasks  which  must  meet  the 
criticism  of  the  country. 

His  worldly  fortunes  have  been  goodly,  but  not  great.  His 
daughters  were  happily  married,  and  have  not  needed  his 
bounty,  and  they  have  given  him  the  wealth  of  their  pride  and 
affection.  Perhaps  the  prize  of  higher  honors  was  not  less 
desirable  for  their  sakes.  Both  of  these  ladies  inherit  their 
father's  mental  disposition.  Mrs.  Sprague  has  probably  been 
the  most  perfect  social  product  of  the  period  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Washington, — ?iaive,  elegant,  engaging,  and  spirited; 
and  Mrs.  Hoyt,  with  less  scope  of  influence,  has  been  no  less 
dear  to  her  father,  and  of  more  definite  accomplishments. 
Several  grandchildren  will  preserve  the  blood  of  the  Chief 
Justice  ;  his  memory  amongst  jurists  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
any  man  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Courage,  reconsideration, 
compass,  original  views,  clearness,  and  grace  of  authorship, 
and  labor  in  the  law  in  all  its  departments,  as  critic,  compiler, 
law-giver,  and  expounder :  these  will  enroll  him  high  in  his 
profession,  so  that  no  antiquary  need  be  called  to  discover  him. 
As  Theodore  Parker  said,  twenty  years  ago :     "  In  the  greatest 
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question  of  the  age,  the  question  of  Human  Rights,  as  cham- 
pions of  mankind  there  will  appear  Adams,  Giddings,  Chase, 
Palfrey,  Mann,  Hale,  Seward,  Rantoul,  and  Sumner."  To  this 
it  may  be  added  that,  when  the  question  of  Human  Rights  was 
done,  Mr.  Chase  was  one  of  the  first  and  few  who  believed  that 
rehabilitation  and  magnanimity  were  better  than  the  mere 
stiffening  up  oi  parties  on  old  issues  and  antagonisms, — better 
than  the  cowardly  riot  of  plunder  which  we  have  permitted  in 
the  South,  and  are  in  the  reflex  billof  f»  of  in  the  Northern 
States. 


12 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


A   RUNNING    HISTORY   OF   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   WASHINGTON. 

June  15th,  1800,  the  public  offices  were  opened  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Congress  assembled  there  for  the  first  time,  November 
22d.  The  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  extended  over 
the  portions  ceded  by  those  States,  which  constituted  respec- 
tively the  counties  of  Alexandria  and  Washington,  both  of 
which  had  jurisdiction  on  the  intermediate  Potomac  river.  A 
court  of  three  judges,  with  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  powers,  was 
provided  for,  and  also  an  orphans'  court. 

February  11th,  1800,  while  a  snow  storm  raged  without,  and 
intense  partisan  activity  and  bitterness  went  on  within,  the 
House  of  Representatives  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  successor 
of  John  Adams.  One  member  was  carried  to  the  Hall  in  a 
litter,  and  the  ballot-box  brought  to  his  side.  Express-riders 
were  kept  in  relay  from  Washington  to  Richmond,  and  one 
Session  of  Congress  continued  for  thirty-one  hours.  Jefferson 
and  Burr  were  both  in  the  city.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot, 
February  17th,  Jefferson  was  elected. 

Washington  was  first  so  called  explicitly  by  the  three 
commissioners — Johnson,  Stuart,  and  Carroll — in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Major  L'  Enfant,  from  Georgetown,  September  9th, 
1791. 

Under  the  first  board  of  commissioners — Johnson,  Carroll, 
and  Stuart — who  kept  in  office  until  1794,  there  were  sold 
6,227  Washington  lots,  for  $541,384.     The  next  board— Scott, 
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Carroll,  and  Thornton— sold  83  lots  for  $50,217.  The  third 
board— Scott,  White,  and  Thornton— sold  101  lots  for  $41,081. 
About  $117,000  failed  to  be  collected.  In  1802  the  board  was 
dissolved,  and  the  office  of  Superintendent  created,  and 
Thomas  Monroe  appointed.  He  served  until  1817,  and  sold 
238  lots  for  $51,652.  Colonel  Samuel  Lane  succeeded  Monroe, 
and  sold  69  lots  for  $21,128. 

The  early  commissioners  held  themselves  accountable  to 
nobody  but  the  President,  and  their  returns  were  short  $126,- 
000,  as  late  as  1825.  Mr.  Monroe  was  also  reported  derelict,  and 
Lane  failed  to  satisfy  a  committee  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress. 
The  next  Superintendent  was  Joseph  Elgan,  who  had  better 
business  habits  than  his  predecessors,  and  under  him  both  the 
Capitol  and  President's  house  were  fully  restored.  In  1825 
there  remained  unsold  3,406  lots  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  commissioners  in  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
city,  the  total  expenditures  were  $900,857,  of  which  $670,000 
were  gifts  and  cash  receipts.  The  President's  house  had  then 
cost  $240,000  and  the  Capitol  $330,000.  The  first  Treasury 
and  War  Office  cost  nearly  $90,000  ;  and  two  bridges  over  Rock 
Creek,  and  one  over  the  Tiber,  $8,000.  Two  wharves  at  Rock 
Creek,  and  on  the  Eastern  branch,  had  cost  $11,000.  The  total 
expenditure  for  salaries,  maps,  office-rent,  etc.,  had  been  $90,- 

000,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners. 

By  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  city,  presented 
in  the  early  months  of  Jefferson's  administration,  we  find  that 
soon  after  the  15th  of  May,  1801,  there  were  191  brick  houses 
finished,  408  wooden  houses,  and  altogether  95  brick  houses 
unfinished,  and  41  wooden  houses  unfinished. 

The  town  of  Carrollsburg  has  been  mentioned  as  preceding 
the  City  of  Washington,  on  a  part  of  the  site.  Carrollsburg  was 
situated  between  the  Eastern  branch  and  St.  James's  creek. 
Its  streets,  which  were  parallel  with  the  river,  in  the  order  of 
recession  from  it,  were  Short,  North,  Union,  Middle,  and  St. 
James  ;    crosswise,  they  were  called,  going  down-stream,  No. 

1,  2,  3,  etc,  to  8. 
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The  most  notable  purchases  of  lots  at  the  early  sales — Octo- 
ber, 1791 — December,  1794 — were : 

Tobias  Lea,  whose  purchases  amounted  to  £572  ; 

Peter  Charles  l'Enfant,  who  paid  but  .£25  upon  his  lot,  and 
the  remaining  £198  was  settled  by  the  City  of  Washington ; 

Wm.  Augustine  Washington,  £225;  i 

Samuel  Blodgett,  who  bought  nearly  to  the  amount  of  £2,000  ; 

Daniel  Carroll  of  Duddington,  who  paid  £555  for  a  shipping- 
seat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  branch  ; 

David  Burns,  who  picked  up,  for  £350,  two  of  the  most 
valuable  lots  now  to  be  found,  right  opposite  the  Treasury ; 

James  Hoban,  architect  of  the  President's  house,  who  pur- 
chased to  the  amount  of  £900,  on  City  Hall  Hill,  and  Capitol 
Hill; 

Thomas  Sim  Lee,  who  bought  on  the  flats  below  the  Presi- 
dent's, at  low  rates,  and  in  small  parcels  ; 

George  Washington,  who  gave  £515  for  four  lots,  on  deep 
water,  Eastern  branch,  one  square  behind  Buzzards'  point,  and 
£400  for  two  lots  between  the  subsequent  Observatory  and 
Rock  Creek ; 

James  Greenleaf,  the  greatest  of  all  purchasers,  who  bought 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  £140,000,  or  about  6,000  lots, 
nearly  all  at  Greenleaf  point,  and  on  the  Eastern  branch ; 

William  Thornton,  designer  of  the  Capitol,  who  paid  £200 
for  his  lot  opposite  Observatory  hill. 

Greenleaf  paid  about  £25,000  on  his  lots,  and  they  passed 
over  to  Morris  &  Nicholson  who  died  insolvent.  This  was  the 
Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution. 

The  ground  where  the  U.  S.  Treasury  stands,  was  the  prop- 
erty of  Thomas  Davidson,  who  purchased  it  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, between  October,  1792,  and  January,  1794.  In  time 
it  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

Where  the  Post-office  building  now  stands,  was  Blodgett's 
Hotel,  where  the  Thirteenth  Congress  met  at  President  Mad- 
ison's call,  September  19,  1817. 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  opposite  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
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formerly  stood  the  National  Intelligencer  office  when  Cockburn 
destroyed  its  type  and  presses. 

Between  January,  1795,  and  January,  1800,  we  find  these 
notable  purchases : 

George  Washington,  who  bought  the  lot  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  the  two  residences  belonging  to  his  widow  remained  ; 

Walter  Stewart,  paying  $17,823 ;  Solomon  Etting  and 
Thomas  Corcoran. 

Between  1800  and  1821, we  find  the  following  purchasers: 
Daniel  Carroll,  of  Duddington ;  Charles  W.  Goldsborough, 
Jonathan  Elliott,  Richard  Cutts,  who  bought  nearly  $14,- 
000  worth  of  property  outlying  the  White  House  reserv- 
ation. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cupidity  of  the  rich  propri- 
etors of  land  on  the  site  of  Washington,  but  John  Law,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  who  had  come  to  the  place  in  1800,  charged 
in  the  year  1820,  that  the  city  was  made  too  vast  by  the  politi- 
cians in  order  to  gratify  their  own  cupidity,  and  tempt  as  many 
farm  holders  to  give  up  half  their  property  as  possible.  "  To 
compel  this  the  principal  public  buildings  were  widely  separated ; 
no  central  points  were  designated  at  which  improvements  might 
commence,  and  gradually  diverge,  and  therefore  sufficient 
money  was  thrown  away  by  men  of  enterprise  on  remote  sit- 
uations capriciously  selected,  to  have  founded  a  very  respect- 
able town  in  the  beginning.  The  squares  were  also  injudiciously 
subdivided  into  merely  building  lots,  and  improvidently  sold 
to  get  money  for  public  buildings,  instead  of  being  parceled 
out  with  space  for  shrubbery  and  gardens.  Hence,"  said  Mr. 
Law,  "  a  loose  and  disconnected  population  was  scattered  over 
the  city,  and  instead  of  a  flourishing  town  the  stranger  who 
visited  us,  saw  for  years  a  number  of  detached  villages,  having 
no  common  interest,  and  furnishing  little  mutual  support,  hardly 
sustaining  a  market,  and  divided  by  great  public  reserva- 
tions." 

William  Wirt,  who  went  to  school  at  Georgetown  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  says  that  he  always  understood  that  town 
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had  taken  its  name  from  George  Beall,  who  lived  there,  and 
whose  daughter  married  the  chief  of  the  Magruders,  (Wirt 
says  McGregors)  fugitives  from  Culloden  to  the  borders  of  the 
future  American  Capital. 

A  dispassionate  English  traveler  (Weld),  who  visited  the 
site  in  1796,  relates  that  Georgetown  confined  about  250 
houses,  and  Alexandria  double  the  number,  and  that  there  were 
in  Washington  five  thousand  denizens,  including  artificers  who 
formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of  that  number.  The  greatest 
number  of  houses  at  any  one  place  was  at  Greenleaf 's  point, 
which  divided  public  opinion,  as  to  its  eligibility  for  trade,  with 
the  shores  of  the  deeper  waters  of  the  Eastern  branch.  "  Num- 
bers of  strangers,"  says  this  guarded  authority,  "  are  continually 
passing  and  repassing  through  a  place  which  affords  such  an 
extensive  field  for  speculation."  If  the  houses  already  built  had 
been  placed  together,  a  very  respectable  town  would  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  landscape,  but  some  were  building  near  George- 
town, some  around  the  Capitol,  some  adjacent  to  the  President's 
House,  and  the  solitary  unofficial  construction  of  imposing 
appearance  was  a  brick  hotel,  ornamented  with  stone,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  General  Post-Office,  "large,  just  roofed  in, 
and  anything  but  beautiful."  The  private  houses  were  all 
plain  buildings,  and  most  of  them  built  upon  a  speculation  and 
still  empty.  The  President's  House  had  been  "  rushed  up," 
was  nearly  done,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  build- 
ing in  the  country,  while  the  Capitol  was  but  a  little  way  above 
its  foundations.  No  other  public  building  had  been  begun,  and 
although  the  published  regulations  required  all  houses  to  be  of 
brick  or  stone,  numbers  of  wooden  habitations  had  been  built, 
despite  the  caution  that  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 
"Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  at  the  city  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  have  been  expended,  there  are 
numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States  living  to  the  north  of 
the  Potomac,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  still  very 
adverse  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  thither  and 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  check  the  progress  of  the  build- 
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ings  in  the  city,  and  to  prevent  the  Congress  from  meeting 
there  at  the  appointed  time." 

The  first  account  in  book  form  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  written  by  Washington's  Aide,  Colonel  Tobias  Leon ;  the 
second  book  was  soon  afterward  published  as  far  from  Wash- 
ington as  the  city  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Warden,  and  it  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  of  early  times  at  the  little  seat  of  re- 
publican government.  From  this  book*  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Villard,  afterwards  a  victim  of  the  Scioto  Company,  first 
established  the  military  depot  at  Greenleaf's  point,  which  was 
full  of  Greenleaf's  tumbling  houses;  that  Blodgett's  hotel  cost 
136,000,  besides  the  freestone  which  the  Government  gave  him, 
and  it  was  built  by  lottery.  It  was  bought  by  the  Government 
in  1810,  for  $10,000.  Dr.  Franklin,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
applied  $3,000  to  fit  it  up  for  a  Patent  Office  and  museum  ;  that 
the  Great  Falls  locks  took  100  workmen  two  years  to  build 
them;  they  are  100  feet  long,  12  broad,  and  18  deep.  The 
canal  at  the  point  is  1  mile  long,  6  feet  deep,  25  feet  wide, 
and  descends  75  feet  by  five  locks.  Relics  of  these  old  locks 
remain  (1873)  on  the  farm  of  Caleb  Cushing,  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Great  Falls.  The  subsequent  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  is  quite  a  different  affair. 

Dr.  Warden  says  that  in  Madison's  administration,  "  Nearly 
one-half  the  population  is  of  Irish  origin.  The  laboring  class 
is  chiefly  Irish,  and  many  of  them  have  no  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language.     *     *     * 

The  President's  house   resembled   Leinster  house  in  Dub- 

The  (old)  Patent  Office  was  constructed  according  to  the 
plans  of  J.  Hoban,  Esq.,  who  gained  a  prize  for  that  of  the 
President's  house.     *     *     * 

Mr.  Law,  brother  of  Lord   Ellenborough,  had  proposed  to 

*  The  title  of  this  book  is  :  A  Chirographical  and  Statistical  description  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States: 
Paris:  Smith,  Publisher,  Rue  Montmorency,  1816.  By  D.  B.  Warden,  Ex-Con- 
sul.   It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Custis. 
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establish  packet-boats  to  run  between  the  Tiber  creek  and  the 
Navy  Yard  on  the  cross-town  canal.     *     *     * 

The  first  Long  bridge  cost  '$96,000,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
Goergetowners,  as  injurious  to  their  ferry." 

Thus  for  the  communicative  Warden  who  proceeds  with 
many  other  matters  of  interest.  He  tells  us  that  "  Benjamin 
King,  English,  was  the  first  mechanical  director  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  at  a  salary  of  82,000  a  year,  and  that  frigates  built  there 
cost,  originally,  from  $70,000  to  $220,000."     *     *     * 

Two  academies  were  established  as  early  as  1806;  of  the 
first,  Rev.  Robert  Elliot  was  the  principal — a  native  of  Ireland 
and  educated  at  Glasgow  University. 

At  Georgetown  there  was  a  female  boarding-school,  kept  by 
Madam  Du  Chevray,  a  native  of  France.     *     *     * 

The  leading  country  seats  were  Parrot's  and  Peters's.     *     * 

Toxhall's  cannon  foundry  stood  one  mile  above  Georgetown, 
the  proprietor  being  an  Englishman  whose  machinery  Was  made 
by  one  Glasgow,  a  Scotchman.  It  employed  80  workmen, 
chiefly  emigrants.  "  A  cannon  was  lately  cast  at  this  foun- 
dry, throwing  a  100  pound  ball,  to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Columbiad." 

The  Georgetown  bridges  are  described  by  Warden  thus  :  One 
is  of  three  arches,  and  is  135  feet  long  and  36  feet  broad;  the 
other  is  650  yards  farther  up  stream,  and  is  supported  by  piles  ; 
it  is  280  feet  long  and  18  wide.  A  daily  packet  boat  ran  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Georgetown.  So  muddy  was  the  latter 
place,  that  strangers  described  Georgetown  as  houses  without 
streets  ;  Washington,  streets  without  houses. 

Robert  Sutcliff,  a  Quaker  merchant  of  Sheffield,  who  visited 
Washington,  in  Jefferson's  second  term,  and  published  a  book, 
describes  the  watchmen  of  Alexandria  blowing  horns  all  night 
as  they  made  their  rounds,  the  excellence  of  Gadsby's  inn,  and 
the  plentiful  Quakers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  He  had  for 
friends  "  T.  M.,  of  Sandy  Springs — who  was  employed  (1805) 
to  fill  up  the  deep  channel  of  the  Patowmack,  on  the  south 
side  of  Mason's  island,  in  order  to  turn  the  stream  of  that 
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river  to  the  side  next  to  Georgetown,"  and  Dr.  Thornton  and 
General  Mason.     He  wrote  hopefully  of  everything. 

Francis  Ashbury  wrote,  March  12, 1815: "  I  behold  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house  ;  the  Navy  Yard,  we 
burned  ourselves.  Oh,  war !  war !"  Here  are  some  of  his 
diary  notes,  previously :  "  We  crossed  over  into  Maryland  at 
Georgetown.  Surely  the  roads  are  bad  ! "  "  0,  the  clay  !  0, 
the  insolvent  roads.  Obliged  to  wait  an  hour  at  Georgetown 
ferry.  At  Montgomery  Court  House,  I  found  a  decent,  atten- 
tive congregation,  in  a  house  as  well  contrived  and  fitted  for 
religious  worship  as  any  I  have  seen"  (1801). 

Tom.  Moore,  the  poet,  at  the  age  of  25,  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  Summer  of  1804,  and  "  spent  near  a  week  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry,  the  family  of  the  English  min- 
ister. They  presented  him  at  the  levee  of  President  Jefferson, 
whom  he  found  sitting  with  General  Dearborn,  and  one  or 
two  others,  and  in  his  usually  homely  costume,  comprising 
slippers  and  Connem  ira  stockings,  in  which  Mr.  Merry  had 
been  received  by  him — much  to  that  formal  minister's  horror 
— when  waiting  upon  him  in  full  dress  to  deliver  his  credentials." 
Moore  wrote  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  for  the  few  days  he  spent 
at  the  Federal  seat,  and  addressed  his  mother  from  Baltimore, 
saying  the  roads  and  the  stage  he  took  northward  from  the 
Capital  were  "  of  the  most  infamous  description."  Moore  gave 
in  a  note  to  his  Epistle  to  Thomas  Hume,  his  prosaic  idea  ol 
the  city  in  1804  : 

"  Most  of  the  public  buildings  have  been  utterly  suspended. 
The  hotel  is  already  a  ruin  ;  a  great  part  of  the  roof  has  fallen 
in,  and  the  rooms  are  left  to  be  occupied  gratuitously  by  the 
miserable  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants.  The  President's  house, 
a  very  noble  structure,  is  by  no  means  suited  to  the  philosoph- 
ical humility  of  its  present  possesor,  who  inhabits  but  a  cor- 
ner of  the  mansion  himself,  and  abandons  the  rest  to  a  state 
of  uncleanly  desolation.  This  grand  edifice  is  encircled  by  a 
very  rude  paling,  through  which  a  common  rustic  stile  intro- 
duces the  visitor  to  the  first  man  in  America.     The  private 
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buildings  exhibit  the  same  characteristic  display  of  arrogant 
speculation  and  premature  ruin." 

The  following  are  some  of  Moore's  oft-quoted  rhymes  upon 
the  Capital  at  that  date : 

"  While  yet  upon  Columbia's  rising  brow 
The  showy  smile  of  young  presumption  plays, 
*     *     'tis  heartless  speculative  ill, 
All  youth's  transgressions  with  all  ages  chill.'' 

u  Even  here  already  patriots  learn  to  steal 
Their  private  perquisites  from  public  weal, 
And  guardians  of  the  country's  sacred  fire, 
Like  Afric's  priests,  let  .out  the  flame  for  hire." 

u  In  fancy,  now,  beneath  the  twilight  gloom, 
Come,  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  the  second  Rome 
Where  tribunes  rule,  where  duslty  Davi  bow, 
And  what  was  Goose  creek  once  is  Tlbor  now; 
This  embryo  Capital,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees 
Which  second-sighted  seers,  even  now  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt   and  heroes  yet  unborn." 

Moore  then  pays  his  respects  to  the  mighty  river,  and  land- 
scape gracing  a  race 

"  Of  weak  barbarians  swarming  o'er  its  breast 
Like  vermin  gendered  on  the  lion's  crest." 

The  poet  at  this  distance  has  grown  relatively  small  as  his 
impatient  opinion  of  a  city  just  begun.  Goose  creek  is  Tiber 
now,  occupying  a  rank  not  inferior  in  North  America  to  the 
Tiber  over  the  ancient  world. 

The  roads  in  the  State  of  Maryland  leading  to  Washington, 
says  Isaac  Weld,  writing  in  1795,  "  are  worse  than  in  any  State 
in  the  Union  ;  indeed,  so  very  bad  are  they  that  oh  going 
from  Elton  to  the  Susquehanna  ferry,  the  driver  had  frequently 
to  call  to  the  passengers  in  the  stage  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage, 
first  at  one  side,  then  at  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  oversetting 
in  the  deep  ruts."  He  also  describes  the  "  execrable  roads  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  the  unpaved  streets  of  Baltimore 
itself  nearly  impassible  with  water  and  stiff,  yellow  clay,  and 
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the  road  tlienco  to  Washington,  where  a  sulky  will  sink  up  to 
the  very  boxes  ;"  and  adds  :  "  General  Washington,  a  short 
time  before  was  stopped  in  the  same  place  where  I  was  en- 
gulfed, his  carriage  sinking  so  deep  in  the  mud  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  to  a  neighboring  house  for  ropes  and 
poles  to  extricate  it." 

Weld  shows  the  sizes  of  the  other  cities  of  America,  in  1796, 
to  be  as  follows  : 

"  Lancaster,  the  largest  of  the  interior  towns,  contained  900 
houses  in  1796  ;  Newport,  E,.  I.,  1,000 ;  no  other  town  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  above  500  ;  Albany,  1,100  ;  Tren- 
ton, 200  ;  Harrisburg,  300  ;  New  York  City  40,000  people  ; 
Baltimore  16,000  people  ;  Wilmington,  Del.,  600  houses  ;  Phil- 
adelphia, 50,000  people." 

The  wharf  at  the  foot  of  17th  Street,  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
was  provided  for  as  long  ago  as  1806.  A  warehouse  to  con- 
tain 600  hogsheads  of  tobacco  was  a  feature  of  the  city  40 
years  ago,  on  square  801,  Eastern  Branch,  as  it  is  shown  in 
old  views  of  the  city. 

We  derive  from  the  Commissioners'  reports,  in  Adams's  ad- 
ministration, the  reason  of  the  early  failure  of  Greenleaf, 
Nicholson,  and  Morris,  the  greatest  purchasers  of  land  and  the 
ablest  speculators  on  the  site. 

This  first  report  of  the  Commissioners  says  : 

"  No  sales  took  place  deserving  attention  until  the  23d 
December,  1793,  when  a  contract  was  made  with  Robert 
Morris  and  James  Greenleaf,  for  the  sale  of  six  thousand  lots, 
averaging  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  square 
feet  each,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  dollars  per  lot,  payable  in  seven 
equal  annual  installments,  without  interest,  commencing  the 
first  of  May,  1794,  and  with  condition  of  building  twenty  brick 
houses  annually,  two  stories  high  and  covering  twelve  hundred 
square  feet  each,  and  with  the  further  condition  that  they 
should  not  sell  any  lots  previous  to  the  first  of  January, 
1796,  but  on  condition  of  erecting  on  every  third  lot  one  such 
house   within  four  years  from  the  time  of  sale.     This  con- 
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tract  was  afterwards  modified  by  an  agreement  of  24th  April, 
1794,  by  which  the  payment  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  erecting  the  first-mentioned  houses,  should  rest  on  the 
joint  bond  of  the  said  Morris  and  Greenleaf,  and  of  John 
Nicholson  ;  and  that  one  thousand  lots  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  said  Morris  and  Greenleaf  D,  which  was  accordingly 
done." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  prospect  which  this  trans- 
action for  a  time,  afforded,"  say  they  to  the  President,  "  the 
scene  soon  changed.  The  purchasers  not  only  failed  to  pay 
the  installment  which  became  due  in  May,  1795,  but  early  in 
that  year  discontinued  the  buildings  which  they  had  com- 
menced under  their  contract,  and  on  which  very  little  progress 
has  since  been  made." 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Con- 
gress, which  was  done  in  the  year  1796,  by  a  memorial  from 
the  Commissioners  stating  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Seat, 
in  as  clear  a  light  as  circumstances  would  then  admit,  and 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  authorizing  a  loan,  bottomed  on  the 
city  property,  and  guaranteed  by  Congress,  if  that  property 
should  prove  deficient.  Congress  approved  of  the  measure, 
and  authorized  a  loan  under  their  guarantee,  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the 
fruitless  attempts  which  were  made  to  fill  this  loan  with  actual 
specie.  The  only  loan  which  could  be  obtained  was  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  United  States  Six  per  cent, 
stock,  at  par,  from  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  for  which  the 
Commissioners  were  obliged,  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  of 
Congress,  to  give  bonds  in  their  individual  capacities,  agreeably 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  that  State,  passed  in  the 
years  1796  and  1797." 

A  line  of  stages  was  first  established  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  only  in  1782,  and  corporate  roads  had  no  exist- 
ence before  1804.  Hence,  when  Washington  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Capitol,  September  18,  1793,  and  when  John 
Adams  passed  through  Baltimore  to  occupy  the  magistrate's 
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house,  June  15,  1800,  the  surroundings  of  the  city  were  sylvan 
to  the  eye  only.  Steamers  ascended  to  the  city  in  Madison's 
administration  ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  began  in 
1828,  was  opened  to  Hancock  in  1839,  at  a  cost  of  above 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Finally  the  Washington 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  opened  for 
travel  August  25,  1835.  It  was  not  until  1851  that  stages  to 
the  West  were  wholly  suspended,  and  another  competing  rail- 
way to  the  North  was  not  to  be  had  until  1872,  when  the  Bal- 
timore and  Potomac  railway  was  opened.  Direct  steam  com- 
munication with  upper  Maryland  is  now  (1873)  about  to  be 
given  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Metropolitan  branch 
railway,  and  to  this  day  little  packet  steamers  carry  mails  and 
passengers  up  to  the  locks  of  the  Potomac  four  miles  an 
hour. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1800 — Independence  Day — Oliver 
Wolcott,  Jr.,  then  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  thus  to 
his  wife,  about  the  ancestral  people  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  : 

"  There  are  but  few  houses  at  any  one  place,  and  most  of 
them  small,  miserable  huts,  which  present  an  awful  contrast  to 
the  public  buildings.  The  people  are  poor,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  live,  like  fishes,  by  eating  each  other.  All  the 
ground  for  several  miles  around  the  city  being,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  too  valuable  to  be  cultivated,  remains  unfenced. 
There  are  but  few  enclosures,  even  for  gardens,  and  these  are 
in  bad  order.  You  may  look  in  almost  any  direction,  over  an 
extent  of  ground  nearly  as  large  as  the  City  of  New  York,  with- 
out seeing  a  fence,  or  any  object,  except  brick-kilns  and  tempo- 
rary huts  for  laborers.  Mr.  Law  and  a  few  other  gentlemen, 
live  in  great  splendor ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  low 
people  whose  appearance  indicates  vice  and  intemperance,  or 
negroes." 

"  All  the  lands  which  I  have  described  are  valued,  by  the 
superficial  foot,  at  fourteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  confident  expectation  that  this  place  will  soon 
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exceed  any  city  in  the  world.  Mr.  Thornton,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, spoke  of  160,000  people,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
a  few  years.  No  stranger  can  be  here  a  day,  and  converse 
with  the  proprietors,  without  conceiving  himself  in  the  com- 
pany of  crazy  people.  Their  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  their  delusions  with  respect  to  their  own  prospects, 
are  without  parallel.  Immense  sums  have  been  squandered  in 
buildings  which  are  but  partly  finished,  in  situations  which  are 
not,  and  never  will  be,  the  scenes  of  business  ;  while  the 
parts  near  the  public  buildings  are  almost  wholly  unim- 
proved. 

"  I  had  no  conception,  till  I  came  here,  of  the  folly  and  in- 
fatuation of  the  people  who  have  directed  the  settlements. 
Though  five  times  as  much  money  has  been  expended  as  was 
necessary,  and  though  the  private  buildings  are  in  number  suf- 
ficient for  all  who  will  have  occasion  to  reside  here,  yet  there 
is  nothing  convenient,  and  nothing  plenty  but  provisions.  There 
is  no  industry,  society,  or  business.  With  great  trouble  and 
expense,  much  mischief  has  been  done  which  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  remedy." 

Charles  William  Janson,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  bitten 
in  American  speculations,  thus  describes  the  place  about  1804  : 

"  The  entrances,  or  avenues  as  they  are  pompously  called, 
are  the  worst  roads  I  passed  in  the  country,  and  I  appeal  to 
every  citizen  who  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  travel  the  stages 
North  and  South  leading  to  the  city,  for  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. I  particularly  allude  to  the  mail  stage  road  from  Bladens- 
burg  to  Washington,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  In  the  Win- 
ter season,  during  the  sitting  of  Congress,  every  turn  of  your 
wagon  wheel  is  for  miles  attended  with  clanger.  The  roads 
are  never  repaired  ;  deep  ruts,  rocks,  and  stumps  of  trees 
every  minute  impede  your  progress." 

"  Arrived  at  the  city,  you  are  struck  with  its  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. In  one  view  from  the  Capitol  Hill  the  eye  fixes 
upon  a  row  of  uniform  houses,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  while 
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it  faintly  discovers  the  adjacent  tenements  to.  be  miserable 
wooden  structures." 

"  Of  the  hotel  so  vauntingly  promised  to  rival  the  large  inns 
of  England,  the  walls  and  roof  remain,  but  not  a  window." 

"  The  frigate  which  brought  the  Sunisian  Embassy  grounded 
on  the  rocks  below  the  city  and  the  barbarians  were  obliged  to 
be  landed  in  boats." 

Janson  then  tells  how  the  fever  of  speculation  raged  in 
Europe  over  the  great  city. 

"  In  London  £500  sterling  was,  at  one  time,  asked  for  a 
sixth-part  of  a  single  lot,  many  of  the  prime  of  which  were 
originally  purchased  for  X20  at  three  years'  credit." 

The  same  plain  author,  in  his  book  (1806)  shows  that 
Washington  was  blamed  for  the  choice  of  the  site  : 

"  The  Republican  party  insinuated  that  Washington  had 
pitched  on  a  spot  for  the  seat  of  government  near  his  estate  of 
Vernon,  in  order  to  enhance  its  value.  This  choice,  I  believe, 
was  directed  to  one  object  only — the  Capitol  is  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  United  States." 

"  It  can  never  become  a  place  of  commerce,  however,  while 
Baltimore  lies  on  one  side  and  Alexandria  on  the  other." 

"  Washington  himself  wrote  as  to  the  lotteries  to  build 
parts  of  the  city :  '  the  whole  Washington  lottery  business  has 
turned  out  a  bed  of  thorns  rather  than  roses.'  " 

Janson  goes  on  to  say  that : 

"  Strangers  after  viewing  the  offices  of  State,  are  apt  to  in- 
quire for  the  city,  while  they  are  in  its  very  centre." 

"  Many  English  artists,  enchanted  with  the  description  given 
by  interested  writers,  left  their  employ  in  order  to  exert  their 
abilities  in  finishing  this  scene  of  contemplated  magnificence." 

"  Tippling  shops  and  houses  of  rendezvous  for  sailors  and 
their  doxies,  with  a  number  of  the  lowest  order  of  traders, 
constitute  the  Navy  Yard,  the  only  flourishing  part  of  the  town." 
Six  frigates  in  ordinary,  one  in  commission,  and  a  small  vessel 
of  war  were  just  launched  at  the  time  of  his  visit : 

"  A  long  range  of  houses,  called   the   twenty  buildings  at 
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Greenleaf's  Point,  begun  by  Nicholson  and  others,  first-rate 
speculators,  are  covered  in,  unfinished,  and  are  dropping  piece- 
meal."    So  they  are  to-day. 

"  I  never  heard,"  said  he,  "  of  more  than  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  Avenues  in  1805,  except  after  some  houses  had 
been  uniformly  built,  in  one  of  which  lived  Mr.  Jefferson's 
printer,  John  Harrison  Smith  ;  a  few  more  of  inferior  note, 
with  some  public  houses,  and  here  and  there  a  grog  shop. 
This  boasted  Avenue  is  as  much  a  wilderness  as  Kentucky ,with 
this  advantage,  that  the  soil  is  good  for  nothing.  Some  half 
starved  cattle  browsing  among  the  bushes  present  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  a  stranger.  Quails  and  other  birds  are  constantly 
shot  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Capitol  during  the  sitting 
of  the  houses  of  Congress." 

"  Mr.  Green  and  the  Virginia  company  of  comedians  were 
nearly  starved  in  the  small  place  called  a  theatre,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  during  the  only  season  it  was  occupied,  and 
were  obliged  to  go  off  to  Richmond  during  the  very  height  of 
the  sitting  of  Congress." 

John  Davis,  a  school  master,  who  resided  in  America  from 
1798  to  1802  has  given  like  amusing  testimony  : 

"  Washington"  he  says,  "  on  my  second  visit  to  it,  wore  a  very 
dreary  aspect.  The  multitude  had  gone  to  their  homes,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  few.  There  were  no  objects 
to  catch  the  eye,  but  a  forlorn  pilgrim  forcing  his  way  through 
the  grass  that  overruns  the  streets,  or  a  cow  ruminating  on  a 
bank,  from  whose  neck  depended  a  bell,  that  the  animal  might 
be  found  the  more  readily  in  the  woods." 

Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  early  Commissioners  present 
some  interesting  facts  : 

"  The  city  owned  an  island  of  free-stone  of  immense  value 

(at  Acquia  Creek) . 

******* 

Mr.  A.  White  (1796)  was  of  the  opinion  that  filling  up 
some  gulleys  or  ravines  near  the  Capitol  and  paving  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  from  thence  to  the  President's  house  was  all 
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that  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  the  streets  except  clearing 

them  of  stumps  and  grubs,  etc. 

******* 

A  sale  of  water  property  of  3,500  feet  front  brought  $16  a 

foot  prior  to  1796. 

*******  ? 

The  first  engraved  plans  of  the  city  and  territory  cost  $370, 

the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber  $788,  the  first  bridge  at  James's 

Creek  $342,  and  the   first  wharf  (on  the   Eastern  Branch) 

$1,017  ;  the  first  bridge  over  Rock  Creek  cost  $12,700. 
******* 

The  Lottery  Commissioners  to  build  a  canal  in  1802  were 
Notley  Young,  Daniel  Carroll,  Lewis  Deblois,  George  Walker, 
Wm.  Mayne,  Duncanson,  Thomas  Law,  and  James  Barry. 

As  early  as  1803  Mr.  Bacon  of  Massachusetts  moved  reso- 
lutions to  re-cede  the  district  to  the  States  which  had  given  it. 
After  two  days'  debate  they  were  lost, — 66  to  26. 

In  1816,  there  were  but  750  assessable  persons  in  "Washing- 
ton, whose  houses,  land,  and  slaves  were  valued  at  $2,391,357. 
Georgetown  had  645  such  persons  better  possessed  in  propor- 
tion and  Alexandria  with  782  taxables  was  worth  $3,259,901. 
In  the  whole  ten  miles  square,  there  were  but  3,000  tax-payers. 
The  population  of  all  the  Maryland  side  of  the  District,  had 
been  about  17,000  when  the  British  invaded  it. 

The  only  water  used  in  the  city  for  years  was  well-water,  and 
to  this  day  the  Capital  is  supplied  from  the  springs  on  Tiber 
Creek.  The  source  of  Tiber  Creek  was  estimated  by  Ellicott 
to  be  236  feet  above  tide-water,  or  158  feet  higher  than  the 
base  of  the  Capitol  at  the  distance  of  two  miles ;  he  designed 
at  one  time,  to  use  Rock  Creek  for  the  source  of  permanent 
supply  of  the  city.  The  highest  ground  in  Washington  within 
the  city  boundary  is  back  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  is  about 
103  feet  above  low  tide.  The  base  of  the  observatory  is  above 
six  feet  higher  than  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  89|-  feet 
above  low  tide.  Lafayette  Square  is  about  15  feet  above  low- 
tide  water. 
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The  Great  Falls  are  only  108  feet  above  tide-water,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  for  a  supply  of  36,000,000  gallons  per  diem. 
Andrew  Ellicott  first  suggested  the  Great  Falls  as  the  source  of 
the  city's  water-supply  ;  and  sixty  years  afterward,  Lieutenant 
Meigs  confirmed  his  judgment. 

If  this  country  had  no  Niagara,  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Poto- 
mac would  be  one  of  its  most  celebrated  ornaments.  It  is 
astonishing  to  know  how  few  people  of  Washington  have  ever 
visited  it.  The  road  to  the  spot  leads  over  the  gentle  level  of 
the  great  aqueduct,  and  is  a 

charming  succession  of  sights,     ^jpHjl  ^g^jf  r  J  „ 

prospects,  and  lonesome 
stretches ;  but  the  road  is 
unfortunately  unpaved,  and, 
therefore,  in  wet  weather,  is 
hardly  passable.  A  slow  but 
agreeable  way  of  getting  to 
the  Falls  is  by  a  quaint  little 
steamer,  which  runs  up  the 
canal,  carrying  mails  and  pas- 
sengers to  Point  of  Rocks, 
every  alternate  day.  The  THE  great  falls  of  the  potomac. 
locks  on  this  canal  are  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  entire  trip  to  Harper's  Ferry,  which  consumes 
all  the  hours  of  daylight,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  our 
landscapes.  It  passes  the  Little  and  the  Great  Falls,  the  great 
arch  over  Cabin  John  Run,  the  Seneca  quarries,  the  battle- 
fields of  Ball's  Bluff  and  Monocacy,  and  along  the  whole  line 
of  that  haunted  stream  which  seems  to  echo  forever  those  deep 
and  olden  tones :  "  All  quiet  on  the  Potomac." 

There  are  eleven  tunnels  on  the  Washington  aqueduct  and 
six  bridges ;  the  bridge  over  Cabin  John  now  is  a  -stupendous 
arch  220  feet  span  and  100  feet  high.  The  reservoir  covers 
eighty  acres. 

The  Great  Falls  itself  is  something  of  a  canal-village.  There 
is  a  large  and  commodious  house  for  the  Canal  Company,  and 
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a  storehouse  and  some  shanties  put  up  to  accommodate  laborers 
on  the  aqueduct.  The  canal  and  the  creek  must  be  crossed  to 
get  to  the  Falls,  which  are  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  Fall  itself  can  be  beheld  from  the  rocky  preci- 
pices which  inclose  it,  in  all  the  solemnity  of  nature  and  lone- 
liness. A  series  of  strong  and  heady  rapids  fleck  the  wide 
river  as  it  comes  narrowing  down  to  a  series  of  strewn  rocks, 
some  of  them  of  formidable  size.  Between  some  of  the  great- 
est of  these,  the  river  tumbles  in  elbow-form,  and,  proceeding 
a  few  feet  farther,  dashes  again  into  a  dark  gorge,  surrounded 
with  naked  steeps,  along  which  the  firs  and  forest-trees  are 
revealed  in  the  back-ground,  hemming  in  the  lonesome  pool 
with  stern  and  befitting  foliages.  Back  of  the  Great  Falls,  on 
the  Maryland  side,  are  the  villages  of  Offutt's  Cross-Roads  and 
Rockville,  as  well  as  a  gold-mine  which  has  produced  several 
fine  nuggets.  On  the  Virginia  side  are  the  towns  of  Drainesville 
and  Leesburg,  and  the  beautiful  Difficult  Creek,  which  formed 
a  feature  in  the  War  of  Secession. 

Washington  City,  without  reference  to  its  associate  towns  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  remained  nearly  stationery  in  popu- 
lation between  1800  and  1810,  with  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
The  British  did  the  place  no  permanent  injury  but  rather  rein- 
sured it  to  be  the  immovable  seat  of  government,  and  by  1820 
Washington  was  enumerated  at  above  13,000  people.  It  missed 
20,000  at  1830,  and  even  at  1840  was  a  place  of  little  above 
23,000  people,  but  by  1850,  it  numbered  one  soul  more  than 
40,000  and  in  1860  contained  above  60,000.  In  ten  years  more 
there  were  110,000  residents  at  the  Capital,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  old  District,  including  the  discarded  Virginia  portion,  could 
not  now  add  to  the  city  above  40,000  more  than  it  possesses. 

The  message  of  General  Henry  D.  Cooke,  May  28th,  1873, 
showed  that  $856,597  had  been  collected  of  taxes  and  $619,000 
due.  In  the  nineteen  months  preceding,  the  cash  receipts  had 
been  $10,007,676  and  the  expenditures  $9,913,716.  The  funded 
debt  was  $9,016,891  and  the  bonds  of  the  corporation  were 
held  at  97  cents  on  the  dollar.     There  had  been  1216  buildings 
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erected  in  the  city  during  the  year  1872,  valued  at  $-3,209,250, 
and  there  had  been.  2,833  transfers  of  property. 

The  bridge  which  precedes  No.  3  over  Rock  Creek  was  a 
plank  structure  and  that  in  turn  was  replaced  by  a  bridge  made 
of  the  refuse  materials  of  the  public  buildings. 

When  Hoban  rebuilt  the  President's  house  the  main  portico 
was  omitted  until  about  1831.  About  the  same  time  a  stable 
was  proposed  for  the  President.  Mr.  Bulfinch  proceeded  in 
1830  to  plant  the  Avenue  with  forest  trees.  In  1871  the  arch- 
itect,  Mullet,  diverted  an  appropriation  into  a  new  stable  for 
President  Grant,  which  caused  some  animadversion. 

There  were  eighteen  burying  grounds  in  Washington  in 
1846  and  but  one  modern  cemetery,  Glenwood.  In  1873  there 
are  half  a  dozen  cemeteries  besides  national  ones. 

One  of  President  Harrison's  first  acts  was  to  institute  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  what  was  feared  to  be  a  needless  I 
and  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  upon  the  public  works 
in  the  City  of  Washington. 

The  only  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  are  known  to 
have  bought  property  in  Washington  are  General  Washington, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  General  Grant.  Mr.  Adams  erected 
a  commodious  mansion  still  standing  near  Lafayette  Square. 
General  Grant  disposed  of  his  house,  before  he  became  Presi-  \ 
dent,  to  his  successsor  at  the  head  of  the  army,  General  Slier-  ,i 
man. 

The  Treasury  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Jackson's 
administration,  and  he  is  said  to  have  commanded  Mills,  the 
architect,  to  erect  the  new  one  in  its  present  site,  thereby  con- 
cealing the  White  House  from  the  Avenue.  Mr.  Mills  was 
making  strict  measurements  with  instruments  when  Jackson, 
restive  of  delay,  put  down  his  walking  stick  and  said  :  "  Right 
here  I  want  the  corner  stone  !  "  Jackson  also  ordered  a  pub- 
lic clock,  the  location  of  which  had  been  a  matter  of  debate,  . 
to  be  put  up  on  the  Treasury  water-closet,  and  Mr.  Mullet 
told  me  he  took  it  down  from  that  spot  while  building  the 
extensions. 
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Seneca  stone  was  used  about  the  Capital  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  in  1828  there  is  a  charge  of  $3,740  for  it.  Mr. 
Lee,  the  proprietor,  charged  fifteen  dollars  a  ton,  delivered. 
The  stone  was  used  for  flagging  and  steps. 

The  bill  to  build  an  aqueduct  to  carry  the  canal  over  the 
Potomac  at  Georgetown,  was  pressed  in  1832,  and  met  with 
much  opposition  from  Georgetown,  whose  people  alleged  that 
the  piers  would  ruin  their  harbor. 

Oldish,  castellated,  with  queer,  feudal-looking  round  towers, 
stands  Georgetown  College  on  the  heights  above  the  Potomac, 
with  a  deep  funeral  vale  winding  below,  and  the  sprawling, 
shining,  islet-sprinkled  river  brawling  away  right  opposite. 

Georgetown  College  is  the  largest  Jesuit  college  in  the  coun- 
try. The  oldest  part  was  built  1789,  the  main  edifice  in  1791. 
It  was  founded  by  John  Carroll,  first  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
who  renounced  his  interest  in  the  Duddington  and  other  estates 
when  he  became  a  priest  in  1771.  He  was  educated  at  Bohe- 
mia, Md.,  and  St.  Omer,  Flanders.  He  gathered  together  the 
Catholics  ol  Montgomery  County  and  adjacent  parts,  while 
still  in  his  youth,  proceeded  to  Canada  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
Charles  Carroll,  his  relative,  to  make  an  alliance  for  the  Rev- 
olutionary Colonies,  led  a  devout  and  beautiful  life,  and  died 
Dec.  3,  1815,  at  Baltimore.  In  this  College  lived,  for  more 
than  forty  years  after  her  husband's  tragic  death,  the  widow  of 
Stephen  Decatur,  and  his  portrait  hangs  in  the  College.  All 
the  Carrolls  of  Duddington  are  buried  there.  The  institution 
possesses  a  large  estate. 

Washington  City  has  never  propelled  a  satellite  or  accessory 
town,  nor  have  any  of  the  older  villages  in  its  vicinity  grown 
by  receiving  sustenance  from  it,  Baltimore  only  excepted. 
Bladensburg  declined  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  by 
the  flight  of  the  Scotch  factor  and  agents  who  carried  on  its 
commerce.  Alexandria,  about  1798,  was  quite  flourishing,  but 
the  capture  of  American  vessels  by  the  French  in  the  West 
Indies,  occasioned  many  failures.  In  1803,  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  there.  The  town  in  1803  had  but  two  or  three  ships 
in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
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A   USELESS   CANAL. 


As  early  as  1809  a  company  was  incorporated  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  city  of  "Washington  to  extend  from  the  deep  nav- 
igation of  the  Eastern  Branch,  to  the  Potomac  River,  taking 
chiefly  the  course  of  the  Tiber.  No  benefit  was  derived  from 
this  inefficient  company,  and  in  1831  the  city  corporation  pur- 
chased the  right  and  interest  of  the  Canal  Company,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  business  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  into 
the  city.  The  lock  connecting  this  Corporation  canal  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  17th  street, 
beside  the  Van  Ness  mansion,  where  the  old  stone  lock-house 
is  standing  yet,  in  dilapidation  and  loneliness.  Just  below 
this  lock,  a  large  basin  was  formed  at  the  outlet  of  the  Tiber. 
A  small  island  called  Goose-Egg  Island  stood  in  this  basin,  and 
both  canal  and  basin  were  walled  with  stone  throughout  the 
whole  course.  The  Corporation  Canal  cost  $225,000,  and 
between  1836  and  1838  it  was  of  some  utility  as  far  up  as  the 
market  at  Seventh  street.  Being  a  sewer  and  a  stench,  it  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  present  Board  of  Public  Works,  and 
henceforward  will  show  no  trace  upon  the  landscape  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  has  been  of  little  use 
below  Georgetown  for  several  years.  Above  Georgetown  for 
184  miles  to  Cumberland  it  is  in  active  and  useful  operation, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  so  with  posterity.  The  average 
movement  of  freight  by  the  Potomac  Canal  is  now  about  850,000 
tonnage,  bringing  a  net  revenue  of  upwards  of  $200,000.  The 
toll  per  ton  of  coal  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown  has  gen- 
erally been  46  cents,  and  on  grain  $1.80  per  ton.  The  canal 
has  a  debt  of  about  $3,500,000.  It  costs  in  all,  to  deliver  coal 
to  vessel  at  Georgetown  from  the  coal-field,  $2.13|-  per  ton, — 
wharfage  standing  at  35  cents. 

The  Washington  Navy  Yard  was  provided  for  in  1804  under 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe, 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  designed  its  arched  gateway.  Within 
the  yard  are  about  28  acres  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  strong 
brick  wall ;  an  exquisite  object  on  this  wall  is  the  sentry-boi 
at  one  corner,  which  is  built  of  brick  in  the  style  of  the  feuds 
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turret.  This  was  put  up  during  the  war,  when  it  became  nec- 
essary to  guard  enlisted  seamen  with  carefulness.  Here  were 
built  some  of  the  best  old  vessels  in  the  Navy  such  as  the  ships 
Wasp  and  Argus,  the  brig  Viper,  the  Columbus,  of  74  guns, 
the  frigates  Essex,  Potomac,  Brandywine,  and  Columbia,  the 
schooners  Shark  and  G-rampus,  and  the  sloop  of  war  St.  Louis. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  old  City  Hall,  now  the  United  States 
and  District  Court  building,  was  laid  August  22, 1820.  With- 
in it  was  deposited  the  following : 

"  This  corner-stone  of  the  City  Hall,  designed  by  George 
Hodfield,  architect,  was  laid  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1820,  A.  L.  5820,  and  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Wm.  Hewitt,  R.  W. 
G.  M.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  James  Munroe,  President  of  the  United  States ; 
Samuel  N.  Smallwood,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington." 

And  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate : 

"  Commissioners  for  erecting  City  Hall — Samuel  N.  Small- 
wood,  mayor  ;  R.  C.  Weightman,  William  Prout,  Thomas  Car- 
berry,  John  P.  Ingle." 

The  orator  of  the  day  was  John  Law,  Esq.  Many  notable 
trials  occurred  in  this  building,  amongst  which  were  those  of 
Daniel  G.  Sickles,  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton  Key,  and 
of  John  Surratt  for  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1873 
the  United  States  Government  gave  the  District  $75,000  for 
its  interest  in  this  old  freestone  edifice,  when  it  was  determined 
to  begin  at  once  the  construction  of  new  municipal  buildings 
on  Market  square.  Mr.  Law  remarked  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone,  that  Washington  then  claimed  14,000  souls,  and 
$6,000,000  capital,  and  the  corporation  revenue  was  $40,000. 
Thirty  miles  of  streets  had  been  opened  and  improved,  and 
some  turnpike  roads  and  bridges  opened.  The  Government 
had  lent  the  town  $100,000  in  1798,  and  $12,000  in  1800,  both 
of  which  sums  had  been  fully  repaid  with  interest. 

The  old  market  houses  of  the  Federal  City  were  destroyed 
in  1870  72,  and  the  present  elegant  edifices  built  in  their  stead 
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The  longitude  of  the  Capitol  was  determined  in  1823,  by 
William  Lambert,  to  be  76°  55  30'  .54  west  from  Greenwich. 
General  Washington  had  designed  the  meridian  of  the  Capital 
to  be  the  first  meridian  of  the  United  States,  and  instructed 
Andrew  Ellicott  to  record  0°  0'  longitude  and  3«°  53'  north 
latitude,  in  the  original  plan  of  the  city.  In  1809,  Lambert, 
above  referred  to,  a  Virginian,  memorialized  Congress  to  take 
the  longitude,  and  a  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
but  it  lapsed  until  1811,  when  Secretary  of  State  Monroe  gave  it 
a  good,  if  a  diffident,  word,  and  endorsed  Mr.  Lambert's  patriot- 
ism. The  indefatigable  astronomer  addressed  as  many  of  the 
assembled  Congressmen  as  would  hear  him,  and  in  lbl2,  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  reported  in  favor  of  a 
National  Observatory.  Not  until  March  3d,  1821,  did  the  pro- 
position meet  with  its  deserts.  Different  observations  were 
made    by    Andrew     Ellicott,  !BllIllHli§gfc= 

Abraham   Bradley,   and  Seth  -rfwt. 

Pease ;  but,  in  1821,  Lambert,  ?lit--8&  B^_ 

commissioned  as  astronomer,        '"^^^e^^^. 
resigned  his  station  of  inferior        €^1^    -  -s-^-  -**■*£* 
clerk   in   the  Pension  Office,    ')^s^^m^-   -  -    -       "f 

took  lodgings  on  Capitol  Hill,     '^tlllf^ .- ^~ ikf*"^    - "~^ 
and  borrowed  his  instruments         ^•'^n^'1  Pi* 

from    the     Coast    Surveying  *fc*lP?pPi^^£^~  *  -^ 

authorities  of  that  time.     He  natioxVal  observatory,  on  obser- 

.  VATORY   HILL. 

had     a     transit    instrument, 

a  circle  of  reflections,  an  astronomical  clock,  and  a  chro- 
nometer. William  Elliot,  a  teacher  of  algebra 'and  mathemat- 
ics assisted  him.  A  large  platform  was  erected  to  facilitate 
the  work.  The  latitude  was  declared  to  be  38°  52'  45'.  Lam- 
bert made  a  copious  report  to  Congress,  and  advocated  a 
National  Observatory.  He  may  be  named  among  the  great 
clerks — and  there  are  many  noble  men  in  all  departments  of 
the  Government — who  have  risen  to  eminence  from  a  desk 
in  the  departments. 

In  1825,  President  J.  Q.  Adams  advocated  a  National 
Observatory,  and   met   with    ridicule,  and  it   was   not   until 
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1836  that  "Williams  College  became  the  pioneer  observatory 
of  the  land.  Finally  both  the  Government  and  the  Georgetown 
College  built  observatories.  The  longitude  of  the  National 
Observatory  on  Braddock's  hill  is  77°  3'  2.4". 

The  third  session  of  the  13th  Congress,  called  by  President 
Madison,  to  convene  on  the  19th  of  September,  1814,  met  in 
Blodget's  old  hotel,  which  Dr.  William  Thornton  had,  mean- 
time, made  habitable,  and  turned  a  part  of  it  into  a  repository 
of  arts,  models,  and  inventions,  and  he  had  succeeded,  as  well, 
in  saving  it  from  the  torch  of  the  British  incendiary  by  whom 
it  was  doomed.  At  this  time  Dr.  Thornton  was  a  clerk,  at 
$1,500  a  year,  in  the  State  Department. 

Morse's  Geography  for  1812  describes  Blodget's  hotel  ;  it 
was  60  feet  by  120  and  about  50  feet  high,  with  three  stories  ; 
it  was  built  of  brick,  with  a  freestone  basement.  The  old 
jail  of  that  day  was  10  feet  by  26,  and  two  stories  high,  with 
low  ceilings.  The  marine  barrack,  300  feet  long,  and  the  War 
and  State  buildings,  120  feet  front,  were  occupied.  The  yearly 
exports  of  the  whole  district  were  upwards  of  one  million  per 
annum.  Georgetown  had  four  churches  and  Washington  three 
market  houses.  In  1810  a  turnpike  was  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress from  Mason's  causeway  to  Alexandria. 

The  turnpike  company  between  Georgetown  and  Frederick- 
town  was  incorporated  by  the  Maryland  legislature,  in  1812. 

The  old  poor-house  of  Washington  stood  on  the  elevated 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  old  Post  and  Patent  Offices.  Not  a 
vestige  remains  of  those  old  buildings,  where  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  coming  to  prosecute  claims  and  griev- 
ances and  seek  redress  from  the  Government,  often  found 
their  last  hospitality  on  this  earth.  \ 

The  old  asylum  of  Georgetown  still  stands,  and  is  a  quaint, 
Flemish-looking  structure  of  brick. 

The  Treasury  building  was  originally  built  between  1794  and 
1799,  and  in  1801  a  fire  swept  part  of  it  off.  The  British 
burned  it  in  1814,  and  it  again  began  to  arise  three  years 
later,  and  was  not  finished  until  1823.  Ten  years  later,  on 
March  29,  1833,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  again,  and  now  its 
13 
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architectural  history,  as  we  see  it,  began.  In  1885,  Robert 
Mills,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  to  supervise  it,  and  in 
four  years  he  raised  that  faqade  of  columns  which  was  the 
glory  of  his  period,  [and  the  exceeding  annoyance  of  Mr.  Mullet, 
a  subsequent  architect,  who  said  that  [it  resembled  a  box  of 
cigars,  escaped  as  they  stood  on  end  in  a  long  row.  The  old 
State  Department  long  stood  at  right  angles  to  Mills's  facade, 
where  the  north  end  of  the  Treasury  extension  now  is.  Mills's 
Treasury  was  finished  in  1889. 

In  1855  the  arrived  potentate  in  classical  architecture, 
Thomas  N.  Walters,  planned  the  extension  of  the  Treasury. 
Instead  of  Virginia  freestone,  granite  from  Dix  Island,  Maine, 
was  to  be  employed  for  these  three  great  parts  of  the  edifice 
remaining.  Mr.  A.  B.  Young,  who  is  still  a  resident  of  the 
Capital  City,  living  between  the  Treasury  gate  and  the  Poto- 
mac, on  Fifteenth  street,  was  the  architect  following  Mills,  and 
he  superintended  the  work  and  drawings  for  six  or  eight  years. 
Next  in  immediate  supervision  came  Mr.  Rogers,  architect  of 
the  Astor  House  hotel,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Mullet,  of  Cincin- 
nati, a  native  of  England,  but  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
since  childhood,  completed  the  work,  and  in  his  headquar- 
ters, in  the  basement  of 
this  Treasury,  he  subse- 
:'  quently  made  the  designs 
for  the  majority  of  the  great 
Post-Offices,  Custom  Hous- 
es, Marine  Hospitals,  U.  S. 
Courts,  etc.,  in  the  country. 
jjBjjjjijjI  The  south  wing  of  the 
e  Treasury  was  completed  in 
treasury  building.  1860  ;  the   west    wing    in 

1864  ;  and  the  north  wing  in  1869.  This  is  the  most  costly 
of  all  our  public  buildings,  considering  its  extent.  It  is  560 
feet,  by  nearly  273,  including  the  porticoes  and  steps.  Its  cost 
was  more  than  half  that  of  the  far  nobler  Capitol.  Mr.  Mills 
long  lived  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  Capitol  Hill,  in  a  cele- 
brated  brick  dwelling,  with  a  peaked  roof  and  sky-light. 
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The  State  Department  at  Washington  was  originally  in  a 
private  dwelling  and  then  on  the  site  of  the  present  Treasury. 
It  was  removed  to  an  Orphan  Asylum  at  the  foot  of  Meridian 
Hill  during  the  rebellion,  and  in  1872  the  plans  of  A.  B. 
Mullet  were  accepted  for  an  edifice  of  granite  to  cost  from  six 
millions  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  and  to  accommodate  at 
once  the  Departments  of  War,  the  Navy,  and  the  State.  The 
building  was  forthwith  begun  and  will  be  finished  about  1876. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  classical  renaissance,  the  basement  of  Rich- 
mond granite  and  the  superstructure  of  Maine  granite.  While 
superintending  its  construction  Mr.  Mullet  was  also  erecting 
thirty-five  other  government  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 


UNITED   STATES  POST-OFFICE. 

The  General  Post-Office  is  said  to  have  cost,  in  round  num- 
bers, one  million  and  a  half.  Its  controlling  masters  were 
Meigs,  Walters,  and  Edward  Clark.  It  was  commenced  about 
the  close  of  Pierce's  administration,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  was  finished  only  on  the  E  street  or  rear  wing  where 
the  chimneys  stand  and  the  rest  was  a  Commissary  storehouse. 
The  architecture  of  the  exterior  is  due  to  Mills,  the  correction 
and  completion  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  Walters  and 
Clark.     The  edifice  was  wholly  occupied  in  1866. 

The  Post-Office  extension  was  constructed  of  Kennebec,  Me., 
and  Woodstock,  Md.,  granite  at  about  43  cents  the  cubic  foot. 
The  marble  walls  were  of  Lee   and  Baltimore  granite  ;  the 
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monolithic  columns  and  their  trimmings  from  Carrara,  Italy, 
at  $1,500  per  column.  Nearly  all  the  work  was  done  by  the 
day.  Captain  Meigs  superintended  the  work  and  Edward 
Clark,  assistant  superintendent,  received  $3  per  diem. 

The  office  of  Indian  affairs  was  created  by  the  Act  of  July 
9,  1832  ;  the  Treasury  was  given  a  Solicitor  in  May,  1830 ; 
the  Post-Office  obtained  an  Auditor  in  the  Treasury  in  1836.- 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  was  created  Sept. 
24,  1789.  The  General  Land  Office  was  created  April  25, 
1872,  and  made  a  section  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  1836,  the  records  and  models  in  the  Patent  Office  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  15th  of  December.     The  following 


PATENT    OFFICE — SOUTH    FRONT. 

March,  Congress  made  legislation  compelling  the  recording  of 
all  patents  and  drawings,  and  models  were  in  all  proper  cases 
demanded  anew.  The  Patent  Office  goes  back  to  1790,  and 
between  1793  and  1836  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  patents 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Attorney-General.  Above  9,000 
patents  had  been  issued  up  to  1836,  but  the  loose  regulation 
led  to  many  infringements  and  much  litigation.  William 
Elliott,  writing  in  1837  of  the  destruction  of  the  archives  of 
the  Patent  Office,  said :  "  There  lie  the  ashes  of  the  records  of 
more  than  10,000  inventions  with  their  beautiful  models  and 
drawings.     There   lie  also,  smouldering  in  the  same  heap  of 
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ruins,  the  elegant,  classical  correspondence  of  Dr.  Thornton 
with  the  most  of  the  ingenious  and  scientific  men  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe  for  upwards  of  23  years." 

The  Patent  Office  was  the  conception  of  two  surveyors  and 
engineers  of  Washington  City  who  lived  in  the  Jacksonian 
period,  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Town,  the  former  of  an  English 
family  notable  in  Washington  for  giving  hints  and  doing  con- 
scientious work.  According  to  a  legend  amongst  the  architects 
of  the  city  the  plan  was  Town's,  but  as  lie  left  the  firm  the 
plan  was  usually  named  and  accepted  as  Elliot's.  The  site  of 
the  building  had  previously  been  a  nursery  for  trees  and  plants. 
In  1836,  Robert  Mills  was  made  architect  and  he  built  the 
sand-stone  portion  on  the  F  street  side  of  Acquia  Creek  "  free- 
stone." In  1851  Mr.  Walters  came  to  Washington,  with  the 
reputation  of  Girard  College  upon  him,  bringing  Mr.  Edward 
Clark  as  his  assistant.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  S!eward,had 
become  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Mills's  work  and  he  dismissed  that 
gentleman,  to  the  great  ado  of  the  period,  and  Mr.  Clark  was 
appointed  to  straighten  out  Mills's  beginnings  and  make  the 
windows  face  each  other  and  the  rooms  assume  some  rectangu- 
lar form.  The  Seventh  street  side  was  the  first  marble  part 
added,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  done  in  1867.  It  cost  $2,200,- 
000.     The  marble  came  from  Cockeysville,  Md. 

The  second  edifice  of  the  State  Department  was  occupied  in 
1836,  and  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  but  the 
great  pile  of  the  Treasury  obliterated  it. 

Columbian  College  was  commenced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  in  1819 
and  chartered  in  1821,  the  buildings  erected  and  the  institution 
opened  speedily  and  its  prosperity  was  exceptional  until  1826, 
when  its  officers  ran  it  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  $135,000.  Then 
followed  a  pinching  period,  wherein  the  debts  were  mainly 
paid  off,  but  the  College  lost  its  popularity.  The  Baptists  have 
generally  controlled  it. 

The  present  building  of  the  Columbian  Law  School  was  the  orig- 
inal Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  third  in  the  city  in  point  of  time, 
and  was  consecrated  May  11, 1829.     The  Third  Trinity  Church 
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was  designed  by  Renwick,  architect  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, and  opened  in  1857.  This  church  is  what  is  called  "  low" 
or  ultra  Protestant,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Government  during  the  war. 

Old  Christ  Episcopal  Church  points  up  its  four  little  pinnacles 
near  the  Marine  barracks.  It  was  built  about  1806  and  the 
Society  had  been  in  existence  since  1795.  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son were  regular  attendants  of  this  church,  and  the  Marines 
from  the  barracks  formerly  marched  every  Sunday  to  its  min- 
istrations. The  Congressional  burying  ground,  otherwise 
Washington  Parish  Cemetery,  belongs  to  this  plain,  crude  little 
cottage-windowed  edifice,  which  was  the  progenitor  of  nine 
other  parishes  in  Washington  City. 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  at  I  and  19th  streets,  was  begun 
in  1803,  and  finished  in  1809.  In  1810  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  was  constituted  near  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  Convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Georgetown,  was  founded 
by  Archbishop  Neale,  in  1798.  The  sisters  of  the  order  elect 
a  mother  superior  every  third  year,  eligible  for  only  two  con- 
secutive terms. 

The  Academy  of  the  Visitation  was  established  at  George- 
town, about  1808. 

St.  Patrick's  Church,  destroyed  in  1873,  was  built  in  1810 ; 
St.  Peters,  Capitol  Hill,  in  1821  ;  St.  Matthew's  Church,  in 
1839. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  N  Street,  in  the  rear  of  Wit- 
lard's,  was  composed  of  persons  who  had  belonged  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  and  removed  with  the 
Capital.  It  received  a  pastor  in  1803,  and  the  congregation 
first  worshiped  in  the  Treasury  building.  The  Second  Church 
followed,  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  the  Third,  in  New  York  Avenue, 
was  instituted  in  1820.  At  the  latter  Mr.  Lincoln  wor- 
shiped. 

The  Methodist  Church,  in  Georgetown,  was  built  in  1806  ; 
the  Navy  Yard  Methodist  Church  in  1810  ;  the  Foundry  in 
1815. 
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St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  was  built  from  the  gratuitously 
presented  designs,  and  under  the  eye,  of  B.  II.  Latrobe.  Orig- 
inally it  was  a  Greek  cross,  afterward  enlarged  to  the  Roman 
form,  and  endowed  with  a  tower.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Kemp,  December  27,  1816. 

The  old  Unitarian  Church,  on  Louisiana  Avenue,  was 
designed  by  Bulfinch,  and  was  provided  With  a  bell  of  900 
pounds  weight,  cast  by  Mr.  Revere,  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Penitentiary  of  the  district  was  established  at  Green- 
leaf's  Point  after  1880. 

It  was  120  feet  by  50,  with  160  cells,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
300  feet  square  and  22  feet  high.  Charles  Bulfinch  designed 
it. 

The  present  jail  was  erected  in  1841,  near  by  its  predeces- 
sor.    A  new  jail  is  going  up  (1873)  at  the  Eastern  Branch. 

The  Washington  Arsenal  was  re-built  in  1815,  from  the 
designs  of  Colonel  George  Bomford.  Another  structure,  by 
Major  W.  Wade,  succeeded  this. 

In  1831  there  were  nine  banks,  in  the  ten  miles  square  : 
Bank  of  Washington,  $479,000  capital  stock  ;  Metropolis, 
$500,000  ;  Patriotic,  $250,000  ;  Farmers'  and  Mechanics', 
$486,000  ;  Union  of  Georgetown,  $478,000  ;  Alexandria, 
$500,000  ;  Potomac  (Alexandria),  $500,000  ;  Mechanics' 
(Alexandria),  $372,000  ;  Farmers'  (Alexandria),  $310,000. 

The  debt  of  Washington  City  was  about  $800,000  in  1837. 

To  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  the  State  of  Maryland 
subscribed  $5,000,000  ;  the  United  States,  $1,000,000  ;  Wash- 
ington City,  $1,000,000  ;  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  the 
State  of  Virginia,  $250,000  each.  Ground  was  broken  July  4, 
1828. 

The  greatest  freshet  on  the  Potomac,  of  which  there  is  any 
available  record,  occurred  in  1852,  raising  the  river  at  Chain 
Bridge  43  feet  ;  at  Aqueduct  Bridge,  10  feet  ;  and  at  the 
Arsenal  4  feet  9  inches.  The  flow  of  the  Potomac  river  was 
gauged  in  1863,  above  Great  Falls,  and  found  to  be  1,176,000,- 
000  imperial  gallons  for  twenty-four  hours,  exclusive  of  the 
supply  required  for  the  district.     The  canal  has  an  available 
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fall,    above    Georgetown,    of  34  feet,  equal  to  11,000   horse 

power. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  the  leading  hotels  stood  as 
follows,  starting  at  the  Capitol  gate  and  going  west  : 

Gadsby's,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Third  street. 

Temperance  Hotel,  j  Third  street?  behind  Gadsby's. 

St.  Charles  Hotel,  ) 

United  States,   \  Both  on  Pa  Avenu6j  between  3d  and  4J. 

Veranda,  ) 

Exchange,  C  street,  between  4-£  and  6. 

Coleman's,  Pa.  Avenue,  between  4^  and  6. 

Brown's,  Pa.  Avenue,  between  6  and  7. 

Fuller's,  Pa.  Avenue  and  14  st. 

European,  Pa.  Avenue,  between  14  and  15  street. 

During  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  the  following  notable  men 
resided  as  indicated  : 

Geo.  M.  Dallas,  at  Mrs.  Gadsby's,  President's  Square. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Mrs.  Read's,  C  Street,  between  4£  and  6. 

Lewis  Cass,  Tyler's  Hotel. 

John  M.  Clayton,  Young's,  Capitol  Hill,  N.  J.  Av. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Mrs.  Owen's,  Capitol  Hill. 

Stephen  H.  Douglas,  Willard's  Hotel. 

A.  H.  Sevren,  Hill's,  Capitol  Hill. 

Daniel  Webster,  Pa.  Av.,  near  6th  St. 

John  Q.  Adams,  F  street,  bet.  13  and  14. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Sprigg's,  Capitol  Hill. 

At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  the  leading  hotels  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  Georgetown,  the  City  Hotel  and  Lang's  Hotel. 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Willard's,  Owen's,  Brown's, 
National,  Kirkwood,  Henry  Clay,  Victoria. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Whitney's,  Caspar's  House. 

North  of  the  Avenue,  Hendon  House,  F  Street  ;  Pennsylva- 
nia House,  C  Street. 

The  National  Hotel  was  the  first  building  in  Washington,  of 
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large  dimensions,  for  public  accommodation,  a  few  rods  from 
Brown's,  or  the  Metropolitan.  Brown's  was  the  first  t  j  estab- 
lish a  bridal-chamber,  and  here  Kossuth's  compatriots  went  to 
bed  with  their  boots  and  hats  on,  after  getting  very  drunk  at 
the  National.  Clay  died  at  the  National,  and  Buchanan 
took  the  mysterious  sickness  there.  At  Brown's,  James  B. 
Clay,  Henry  Clay's  son,  was  struck  in  the  face  by  General 
Cullom,  of  Tennessee,  and  a  bloodless  duel  ensued  at  Bladens- 
burg,  in  1858. 


willard's  hotel. 

The  brothers  Willard,  of  Vermont,  had  the  largest  house  in 
the  city  when  the  war  began,  and  they  made  a  very  advantag- 
eous lease  of  it.  In  their  house  the  Peace  Convention  of  1861 
was  held.  That  hall  has  been  turned  by  Mr.  Cake,  the  new 
proprietor,  into  a  reading  and  music  room,  which  will  probably 
be  the  place  recherche,  as  the  young  men  with  pale  neckties  put 
it,  for  soft  and  non-percussion  theatricals. 

The  present  proprietor  of  Willard's  belongs  to  the  race  of 
family  magistrates,  dignified,  industrious,  and  agreeable  as  a 
Bishop.     It  is  a  great  moral  advance,  if  no  more,  to  see  the 
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old,  tawdry  horse-racing  race  of  inn-keepers  disappear,  and 
public  men  and  their  families,  and  patriotic  folks  who  visit  the 
Capitol,  receive  the  entertainment  of  quieter  and  more  demure 
and  responsible  hosts.  Persons  familiar  with  Washington 
hotels  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  new  Willard's  has  a 
grand  marble  and  walnut  office,  a  billiard-room  where  the  bar 
formerly  stood,  a  ladies  cafe  over  the  office,  where  used  to  be 
"  Camp  Sykes  "  (a  lumber  room),  and  the  long  and  gawky 
sitting-room  has  been  dissected,  and  half  of  it  made  a  ladies' 
promenade. 

The  Arlington  Hotel,  on  Vermont  Avenue,  is  celebrated 
over  the  country  for  the  elegance  of  its  apartments,  and  the 
experience  of  its  proprietors.  The  hotel  was  built  by  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  Esq.,  and  leased  to  Revesel  and  Sons,  of  Lake 
George,  for  $40,000  a  year.  The  waiters  wear  a  uniform,  and 
like  all  the  four  large  houses  of  Washington,  it  contains  an 
elevator. 


THE   EBBITT   HOUSE. 


The  Ebbitt  House  is  one  of  the  largest  and  decidedly  the 
best-looking  establishment,  architecturally,  at  the  Capital.  It 
arose  during  the  war,  and  became  celebrated  as  the  favorite 
headquarters  of  army  and  navy  officers,  and  was  extended  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  demands  upon  its  popularity,  until  in 
1872,  it  was  wholly  reformed  and  reconstructed.     It  is  now  a 
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very  elegant  mansion,  six  stories  high  and  of  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful color,  which  lightens  the  spirits  of  the  guests  ;  from  every 
window  canopies  of  canvass  depend  to  cool  the  interior  through 
the  Summer ;  for  this  house,  unlike  several  in  Washington,  is 
kept  open  the  whole  year  round.  The  taste  of  the  proprietor, 
Caleb  C.  Willard,  Esq.,  is  displayed  in  the  elegant  French  pa- 
vilions, and  broken  lines  of  the  roof,  and  in  the  series  of  clas- 
sical window  mouldings,  which  liken  the  establishment  to  the 
purer  class  of  the  public  edifices.  The  new  dining-room  is 
made  to  include  two  entire  stories  in  height,  and  the  lofty  ceiling 
is  beautifully  frescoed,  while  the  windows  are  given  nearly  the 
loftiness  of  the  hall,  thus  bathing  the  apartment  in  the  exquisite 
light  of  this  latitude.  Beneath  the  dining-room  is  the  historic 
line  of  offices  known  over  the  whole  country  as  "  Newspaper  row." 
The  newspaper  correspondents  had  pitched  upon  this  block  before 
a  hotel  was  devised,  on  account  of  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  telegraph  offices,  the  Treasury,  all  the  lines  of  city  com- 
munication, and  as  it  was  centrally  situated  to  the  White 
House  and  the  great  departments.  When  the  Ebbitt  House 
was  rebuilt  the  proprietor  reserved  the  basement  stage  for 
newspaper  offices,  and  for  the  length  of  the  whole  block,  lights 
can  be  seen  shining  at  every  night  in  the  week,  where  these  in- 
defatigable correspondents,  representing  the  active  press  of  the 
whole  country,  hang  out  their  signs  and  feed  the  telegraph  in- 
struments. On  notable  occasions,  Newspaper  Row  is  illumin- 
ated by  its  landlord.  The  Ebbitt  House  contains  the  largest 
rotunda  and  office  in  Washington  ;  it  has  an  elevator  and  800 
rooms,  and  there  is  not  a  prettier  piece  of  architecture  in 
Washington  than  its  ladies'  portico  and  rich  bay  window  at 
the  angle  of  the  building.  In  this  house  have  put  up  nearly 
all  the  eminent  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  country :  Eogers, 
Farragut,  Worden,  Canby,  Thomas,  Porter,  Winslow,  Boggs, 
Case,  Drayton,  and  the  rest.  The  Ebbitt  House  set  the  exam- 
ple of  making  a  deduction  for  army  and  navy  officers  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  is  the  newest  hotel  production  at  the  na- 
tional Capitol. 
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Speaking  of  the  armj  and  navy  hotel,  suggests  the  capture 
of  Washington  in  1814,  and  the  military  history  of  the  city. 

Washington  had  few  military  traditions,  prior  to  the  late 
civil  war.  Observatory  hill  was  the  camping  and  landing- 
ground  of  Braddock,  Washington,  and  a  part  of  the  British 
army,  April  11-14, 1775,  and  as  Washington  was  at  this  time 
only  23  years  of  age,  he  may  have  paid  especial  attention  for  the 
first  time  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  A  neck  below  Observ- 
atory hill  was  often  designated  by  Peter  Force,  as  Braddock's 
landing  place.  This  hill  was  also  designed  to  be  the  site  of  a 
fort,  when  the  city  was  planned,  and  a  brigade  of  militia  en- 
camped upon  it,  August  23,  1814.  During  the  Revolution, 
troops  were  almost  constantly  crossing  Alexandria  and  George- 
town ferries.  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  was  origi- 
nally Fort  Warburton,  and  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812,  it 
was  merely  a  water  battery,  with  a  block  house  on  the  hill 
above  it,  to  protect  it  from  being  taken  in  the  rear.  This  fort 
was  built  after  the  British  war,  and  strengthened  in  1861,  when 
Fort  Foote  was  also  laid  out  by  Major  Alexander.  Traces 
of  breastworks  exist  at  Whitestone  point  where  the  British 
vessels,  retiring  from  Washington,  were  cannonaded. 

Here  is  a  quaint  item  : 

July  10, 1814.  General  Wilkinson,  temporarily  suspended 
from  command  of  the  army,  made  a  tour  of  the  city  in  com- 
pany with  General  John  Mason,  of  Mason's  Island,  and  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Bellevue,  to  inform  them  of  his  plan,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  repel  a  British  surprise.  It  was  as  follows :  Two 
redoubts,  one  in  the  fork  of  the  Tiber  and  Potomac,  the  other  on 
the  height  north  of  the  Avenue  called  "  Davidson's  orchard  ;"  also 
the  fortification  of  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house,  in  this 
way :  Of  the  Capitol,  by  ravelins,  to  connect  the  two  disconnected 
blocks  (wings)  and  round  towers  of  stone  up  the  angles,  with  loop- 
holes to  defend  the  extension-ends  of  the  blocks  ;  the  windows  to 
be  barricaded  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and  the  lower  floor  of 
the  Capito^  as  well  as  the  ravelins,  to  be  sufficiently  furnished 
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with  artillery,  and  the  preparation  of  the  President's  house  for 
the  reception  of  musketry  ;  competent  garrisons  for  the  several 
posts  to  be  detailed  and  held  in  readiness  to  occupy  them, 
should  it  become  necessary,  and  suitable  munitions  of  war  to 
be  previously  deposited  in  each.  It  was  also  practicable  to  ar- 
range for  the  defense  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

"Had  these  obvious,  economical  precautions  been  adopted," 
says  Wilkinson, "  the  rival  ministers,  Monroe  and  Armstrong, 
would  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  humiliation  of  advising 
General  Winder,  when  he  reached  the  Capital,  to  rally  and  form 
his  troops  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Georgetown." 

The  total  strength  of  the  United  States  soldiery,  of  various 
sorts,  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  according  to  William  Elli- 
ott, was  8,049,  of  which  1,100  were  regular  infantry,  seamen,  and 
marines,  and  5-40  Virginia,  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  regular 
dragoons.  The  whole  number  of  regulars,  including  seamen, 
was  1,240.  The  Americans  had  20  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
The  entire  British  force,  August  17, 1814,  was  3,500,  without 
artillery. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  were  enough  men  on 
the  American  side  to  have  defended  the  city,  and  to 
blame  the  Administration,  was  probably  to  put  the  dis- 
grace upon  sacrificial  shoulders.  This  is  further  attested  by 
the  miserably  disproportionate  loss  of  life  on  the  American  side, 
as  estimated  by  the  importance  of  the  object  to  defend  and  the 
number  of  the  defenders — only  ten  men  were  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.  Lossing  says  twenty-six  were  killed  and  fifty-one 
wounded.  It  was  not  believed  by  good  observers  on  the  field 
of  battle,  that  the  British  brought  up  above  1,500  men.  Their 
loss  was  nearly  500  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  following  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  British  in 
1814 — the  unfinished  Capitol,  the  President's  house,  two  build- 

*General  Wilkinson's  estimate  is  64  killed  and  249  wounded,  on  the  British 
side,  and  10  horses  killed  and  8  wounded.  On  the  American  side,  8  men  killed, 
13  marines  wounded. 
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ings  containing  public  offices,  and  the  fort  at  Greenleaf  s  point, 
Mr.  SewelFs  house  on  Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  Carroll's  hotel  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  General  Washington's  house  and  Mr.  Frost's  house, 
on  the  same  elevation  ;  work-shops  in  the  Navy  Yard  ;  a  sloop 
of  war  and  public  stores ;  Fort  Washington,  and  two  bridges 
over  the  Eastern  Branch.  The  British  soldiers  and  the  run- 
away negroes  who  attended  them,  plundered  a  few  houses, 
amongst  them  Mr.  A.  McCormick's,  Mr.  D.  Rapine's,  and  Mr. 
Elliott's.  The  types  and  presses  of  Gales  &  Seaton  were  cast 
out  of  the  window. 

The  Potomac  was  first  crossed  in  the  rebellion  on  the  night 
of  May  23,  1861,*  in  three  columns  at  the  Georgetown  Aque- 
duct, the  Long  Bridge,  and  by  water  to  Alexandria.  The 
three  columns  were  commanded  respectively  by  Major  Wood, 
Major  Heintzelman,  and  Colonel  Ellsworth.  The  first  defences 
were  laid  out  by  General  Mansfield,  and  Captain  H.  G.  Wright 
next  day  at  Forts  Corcoran,  Runyon,  and  Ellsworth. 

For  seven  weeks  the  work  of  defining  and  throwing  up  works 
went  on,  until  the  three  forts  named  were  built,  and  also  Forts 
Bennett,  Haggerty,  and  Albany.  Fort  Runyon  exceeded  any 
of  the  subsequent  works.  After  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  the 
works  in  Virginia  were  immediately  connected,  strengthened, 
and  extended.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1862,  there  were  48 
forts  in  all,  23  south  of  the  Potomac,  14  (and  three  batteries) 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  11  forts  be- 
yond the  branch.  The  greater  portion  were  enclosed  works  of 
earth,  but  several  were  lunettes  with  stockaded  gorges.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  ordering  new  works,  and  he  appointed  a  commission 
consisting  of  Generals  Potter,  Meigs,  Barry,  Barnard,  and 
Cullum,  to  report  upon  those  already  completed.  They  reported 
ed  53  forts  and  22  batteries  with  643  guns  and  75  mortars 
mounted,  and  demanding  25,000  infantry  for  garrisons,  and 

*  The  hills  of  Maryland  opposite  Alexandria  were  filled  with  troops,  and  the 
gunboat  Pawnee  had  been  lying  for  weeks  in  the  channel,  when  on  the  24th  of 
May  that  outpost  of  the  rebellion  was  captured. 
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9,000  artillery  men.  Enormously  increased  works  were  built 
in  the  early  part  of  1863,  and  three  beautiful  "  semi-permanent 
field  works"  were  those  of  Fort  Whipple,  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  and 
Fort  Foote.*  The  whole  system  of  works  was  strengthened 
in  1864,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  Early  advanced  within  sight 
of  them  and  retired. 

The  aggregate  length  of  good  military  roads  for  the  defences 
of  Washington  was  32  miles ;  the  circuit  of  defences  was  at 
least  37  miles.  The  Long  Bridge  was  reconstructed  by  the 
enemy  in  1861,  and  the  railroad  bridge  beside  it  was  built  by 
the  Engineers  also  in  1864. 

"  The  stone  piers  of  the  Aqueduct  are  works  of  the  highest 
class  of  engineering,  resting  on  bed  rock  20  to  30  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  river." 

The  hired  labor  force  on  the  forts  was  at  its  greatest  in  1863, 
— 1,500  men,  wagons  trains  of  25  to  44  horse  teams  were  used. 
The  disbursements  for  hired  labor  and  material,  were  all  made 
by  James  Evelett,  and  amounted  to  more  than  one  million  of 
dollars.  No  compensation  was  paid  land  owners  for  injury, 
although  a  church,  many  dwellings,  and  many  orchards  were 
demolished. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  Washington  was  surrounded 
by  68  inclosed  forts  and  batteries  having  an  aggregate  perim- 
eter of  13  miles,  and  a  circuit  of  37  miles,  with  807  mounted 
guns,  and  98  mortars  and  implements  in  all  for  1521  guns. 
Compared  with  the  Torres  Yedras,  constructed  by  Wellington 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea,  which  cost  £200,000,  the  works  of 
Washington  cost  $1,436,000,  and  exceeded  the  former  in  length 
of  circuit.  The  whole  line  from  the  Chickahominy  Pine 
Works  in  1865  was  32^  miles  long. 

The  highest  fort  around  Washington  was  Gains,  403  feet 
above  mean  tide.  At  forts  Reno,  Totten,  and  Lincoln,  the 
heights  are  respectively  440,  330,  and  230  feet  above  the  tide. 
From  Fort  Meigs  to  Fort  Stanton,  the  ridge  is  about  300  feet 
high ;  the  Theological  Seminary  back  of  Alexandria  has  an 
elevation  of  400  feet  above  the  Potomac. 

*Fort  Foote  is  still  occupied  (1872). 
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The  geology  of  Washington  is  peculiar :  at  the  head  of  tide 
water,  it  stands  amongst  the  vertically  stratified  metainorphic 
rocks  which,  varying  in  composition  from  hard  grains  to  soft 
mica  slate,  yield  unequally  to  degrading  action,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  bold  headlands  and  deeply  excavated  valley  in  which 
the  land  terminates  at  the  margins  of  the  Potomac.  Overly- 
ing these  rocks  is  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  which 
form  the  various  distinctive  earth  masses  around  Georgetown, 
Washington,  and  Alexandria.  These  peculiar  sands  and  clays, 
with  their  fossil  woods,  belong  to  the  older  part  of  the  Atlantic 
cretaceous  formation.  The  underlying  metamorphic  rocks,  are 
only  exposed  on  Rock  Creek,  which  took  its  name  from  them. 
Northwest  of  the  city  may  be  seen  the  material  eroded  over 
the  sandstone  of  red  Seneca,  where  the  river  once  flowed  400 
feet  higher  than  now. 

Few  things  even  in  our  notable  time  have  come  up  with  more 
suddenness  than  Washington  City  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  for  a  division  of  the  country,  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  have  been  such  an  agitation 
for  a  change  of  the  seat  of  government  as  followed  the  burning 
of  the  young  city  by  the  British  in  1814.  After  sixty-five  years 
of  preparation  Washington  seemed  to  be  still  unfinished  in  any 
part.  The  Capitol  was  not  done ;  the  President's  mansion  was 
out  of  repair ;  the  streets  were  generally  unpaved,  and  the 
social  chaos  following  the  war,  had  made  old  and  new  elements 
dissatisfied  with  their  associations,  and  despondent  about  the 
site. 

Nothing  seemed  so  necessary  to  Washington  as  a  good  fright- 
ening, and  that  it  received  through  an  authority  sufficiently 
amusing  at  the  present  distance. 

A  red-bearded,  crippled,  Quilpish  looking  man  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri, — by  name  Mr.  L.  Q.  Reavis, — with  a  certain  sense 
of  resistance  about  him  and  an  uncertain  sense  of  reformation,  . 
took  it  into  his  head  that  St.  Louis  had  been  slighted  and  ought 
to  be  the  Capital  of  the  Government.  He  had  a  simple  nature, 
a  love  of  circulation  and  public  consideration,  and  some  hope?1 
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of  authorship.  Perfectly  honest,  always  approachable,  always 
approaching,  loose  and  continuous  in  argument,  striking  high 
for  eminent  attention,  and  carrying  acquaintance  by  the  assidu- 
ity with  which  he  cultivated  it,  Mr.  Reavis  tested  to  extremities 
the  power  of  the  unit  of  citizenship  to  upset  the  Capital  City 
and  drag  it  away.  His  ingenuities  were  all  in  the  noblest 
nature  of  destructiveness.  Pie  had  very  little  to  propose  in 
the  way  of  reconstruction,  and  was  indifferent  whether  the  pub- 
lic edifice  should  be  carried  away  piecemeal  or  abandoned  to 
the  unworthy  people  on  the  Potomac.  But  it  happened  at  the 
moment  that  the  strength  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  West, 
the  fever  of  change,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and 
other  lines  to  the  extreme  frontier,  and  perhaps  more  than  all 
the  rising  agitation  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  which  the  West- 
ern, free  traders  hoped  to  settle  in  their  favor  by  getting  Con- 
gress amongst  them,  gave  a  noisy  and  it  was  thought  a  favora- 
ble celebrity  to  Mr.  Reavis's  scheme.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley 
favored  the  removal  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  a  convention 
or  two  were  held  at  St.  Louis.  The  conservative  sense,  rever- 
ence and  thrift  of  the  nation  prevailed,  however,  and  Congress 
settled  the  question  by  voting  a  large  sum  of  money  to  begin 
a  grand  State  Department  at  Washington  which  should  cost 
several  millions.  The  city  itself  at  its  own  expense  put  on  a 
new  apparel,  and  the  national  appropriations  of  1872-3  were 
unusually  generous  and  even  excessive. 

After  the  peace  of  1865  a  little  timid  building  began  about 
the  city,  led  by  A.  R.  Shepherd,  a  native  of  the  District  who 
had  made  some  accumulations  while  the  armies  and  hospitals 
centred  here,  by  conducting  plumbing  and  gas  fitting  on  a  large 
scale.  He  put  up  several  Philadelphia  rows  of  brick  houses 
adjacent  to  the  old  Duddington  house  of  the  Carrolls  and  also 
erected  the  first  business  edifice  of  consequence  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  Avenue.  His  architect  was  Mr.  Cluss,  a  German, 
whose  domestic  architecture  has  given  Washington  a  style  of  its 
wn.  He  designed  the  central  market  house,  the  Franklin, 
Jefferson, Wallack  and  other  public  schools,  and  the  dwellings  of 
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Jeffreys,  Hutchinson,  and  other  new  arrivals.  Walter  S.  "West, 
a  Virginia  architect,  showed  his  skill  in  the  transformation  of 
the  old  Crawford  property  on  Highland  place  and  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  residences  of  Mr.  Schenck  and  Senator  Stewart. 
Ploughman  and  Starkweather  of  Philadelphia  designed  the 
Freedman's  bank,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Halls, 
and  the  quaint  row  of  dwellings  which  are  occupied  by  Speaker 
Blaine,  Fernando  Wood,  Senator  Buckingham,  and  Thomas 
Swann.  The  Howard  University  and  the  large  modern  man- 
sion of  George  Taylor  on  Vermont  Avenue,  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Searle  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vernon  Row,  an  elegant  busi- 
ness block  on  the  Avenue,  was  the  plan  of  architect  Fraser. 
Mr.  A.  Grant  of  Wisconsin,  designed  the  block  of  lofty  brick 
on  East  Capitol  street.  A  Baltimore  architect  planned  the 
little  opera  house  near  the  central  market  and  the  Arlington 
hotel.  Marshal  Brown's  and  Mr.  Thompson's  brown  stone 
houses  on  I  street  were  by  F.  G.  Myers,  a  German.  Edward 
Clark  designed  Merrell's  and  Edmunds'  neat  houses  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue.  Prominent  builders  in  this  new  period  are 
Robert  I.  Fleming  of  Va.,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Entwistle  and  Bar- 
ron, and  Edmonstone. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter  that  the  territorial 
government  expended  from  ten  millions  to  fourteen  millions  in 
1872 ;  three  new  bridges  were  thrown  across  Rock  Creek ; 
three  large  market  houses  were  partly  finished ;  a  new  city 
hall  was  designed  ;  a  reform  school  was  begun  ;  new  railroads 
and  depots  were  added  ;  new  school  houses  built  and  the  entire 
system  of  street  paving,  sewerage,  parks,  suburban  roads,  and 
street  railways  reformed  and  made  metropolitan.  Destiny 
seems  to  be  against  the  city  in  the  matter  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Factories  do  not  flourish  here  ;  the  great  glass 
works  near  the  observatory  which  were  so  long  successful  have 
fallen  into  decay,  but  rural  gardening  has  taken  the  start  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  Washington  will  be  fed  from 
the  fields  within  sight  of  its  hills. 

In  1871,  when  the  project  for  the  removal  of  the  Capital  was 
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rife  in  the  "Western  country,  two  members  of  Congress,  John 
Coburn,  of  Indiana,  and  Philetus  Sawyer  presented  a  minority 
report  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  Their  energies  came  to  naught, 
but  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  extracting  from  the  Treasury 
Department  a  very  complete  statement  of  the  cost  of  Wash- 
ington City  and  of  the  District  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
rtates.  These  have  amounted  in  gross  to  above  forty-five  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
To  make  this  grand  total  every  possible  appropriation  and  in- 
vestment in  the  District  was  brought  out,  inclusive  of  several 
uncompleted  edifices,  some  of  which  will  not  be  wholly  built 
until  about  1876.  By  that  time  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  district 
will  have  been  hard  upon  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 


CHAPTER    XYIII. 


A  RECORD  OF  HISTORIC  EVENTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FROM 
1861  TO  1876. 

1861.  Jan.  4.  Mrs.  Robert  Anderson  passes  through 
Washington  to  join  her  husband  in  Fort  Sumpter.  Returns 
Jan.  9,  and  stops  at  Willard's  Hotel. 

1861.  Jan.  5.  The  South  Carolina  Commissioners  leave 
the  city.  Cockades  of  both  zones  blossom  in  hundreds  of  hat- 
bands. Captain  Charles  P.  Stone  organizes  the  militia  and 
troops  in  the  district.  Fourteen  Senators,  amongst  them  Jef- 
erson  Davis,  caucus  in  Washington,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
directory,  and  take  control  of  the  South. 

1861.  Jan.  12.  The  Gulf  State  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors begin  to  withdraw  from  Congress. 

Jan.  21st.     Jefferson  Davis  withdraws. 

February  4th.     Slidell  and  Benjamin  withdraw. 

1861.  Feb.  4.  The  Peace  Convention  meets  at  Willard's 
Hall,  on  F  st.,  John  Tyler  presiding  ;  adjourns  March  1st. 

1861.  Feb.  23.  President  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Ward 
Lamon  and  Norman  Judd,  arrive  at  the  Washington  depot,  at 
daylight,  and  are  received  by  Elihu  Washburne  ;  he  goes  to 
Willard's  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Seward  meets  him. 

On  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Council  wait  on  the  President- 
sleet. 
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1861.  March  4th.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a 
carriage,  with  Senators  Pearse  and  Baker,  proceed  to  the 
Capitol,  flanked  by  troops  on  the  parallel  streets.  Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney  administers  the  oath. 

1861.  March  5.  Three  Confederate  Commissioners  arrive, 
and  stop  at  Willard's. 

1861.     April  — .     Mayor  James  G-.  Barrett  arrested. 

1861.  April  13.  The  Virginia  Commissioners  meet  the 
President. 

1861.  April  18.  The  Cassius  M.  Clay  battalion  organized 
at  Willard's  Hall,  and  given  arms  to  patrol  the  city.  The 
Capitol  and  Treasury  guarded  by  howitzers.  Five  volunteer 
companies  from  Pennsylvania  and  forty  regulars  arrive  at  the 
depot,  in  all  530  men.  They  are  quartered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ;  the  same  evening  Harper's  Ferry  armory 
destroyed. 

1861.     April  19.     The  Massachusetts  Sixth  arrives. 

1861.  April  20.  Seizure  of  telegraph  despatches,  followed 
by  the  weeding  of  the  disloyal  out  of  the  Departments. 

1861.  April  21.  Robert  E.  Lee  leaves  Arlington  House 
for  Richmond,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

1861.  April  25.  Arrival  of  the  Seventh  New  York  Regi- 
ment ;  two  other  regiments  arrive  next  day. 

1861.  May.  All  the  public  buildings  filled  with  troops  and 
the  Glacis  converted  into  bakeries. 

1861.  May  1.  Lieut.  Tompkins  raids  through  Fairfax  Court 
House. 

1861.  May  11.  Washington  severed  from  the  North  by 
the  burning  of  bridges  north  of  Baltimore. 

1861.  May  18.  A  Confederate  flag  seen  on  the  Virginia 
heights. 

1861.  May  25.  Colonel  Ellsworth's  body  embalmed  at  the 
Navy  Yard. 

1861.  June  16.  Confederate  soldiers  seen  at  Chain  Bridge 
and  High  Point  ;  Vienna  and  Falls  Church  occupied. 

1861.     July  1.     A  special  session  of  Congress  is  held. 
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1861.  July  9.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions  appro- 
priated to  carry  on  the  war. 

1861.     July  15.     McDowell's  army  advances. 

1861.  July  21.  All  the  horses  and  vehicles  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  seized  to  bring  in  the  wounded.  Hospitals 
improvised. 

1861.     July  25.     McClellan  makes  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  50,000  infantry  and  thirty  pieces   of 
cannon,  the  city  fortified,  and  the  army  recruited  and  reorgan- v 
ized. 

1861.  October  1st.  The  Potomac  blockaded  for  nearly  six 
months  after  this  date. 

1861.  October  15.  The  city  circumvallated  by  earthworks  ; 
seventy  thousand  men  armed  and  disciplined  ;  the  Potomac 
picketed  from  Liverpool  Point  to  Williamsport  ;  great  reviews 
in  September  and  October,  opposite  Washington. 

1861.  October  17.  The  Confederates  again  fall  back  to 
Centreville. 

1861.  Oct.  25.  General  Baker's  dead  body  brought  from 
Ball's  Bluff  to  Washington. 

1861.  Dec.  20.     Fight  at  Drainsville,  near  Washington. 

1862.  Street  railroad  laid  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

1862.     March  10.     McClellan   advances   to   Manassas  and! 
Warrenton  Junction. 

1862.  April  1st.  McClellan  descends  the  Potomac,  leaving 
18,000  men  in  garrison,  and  20,000  in  Virginia  around  Man- 
assas. 

1862.     June  28.     General   Pope    takes    command    of    the  I 
forces  before  Washington,  and  takes  the  field  July  29th. 

1862.     Sept.  1st.     Battle   of  Chantilly,  and  return  of  the  ' 
army  to  the  fortifications  of  Washington. 

1862.  Sept.  4th.  The  Confederates  cross  the  Potomac  40 
miles  above  Washington. 

1862.  Sept.  7th.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  87,000 
strong,  moves  north  of  Washington.     Battle  of  Antietam. 

1862.  Dec.  31st.  Burnside  recalled  to  Washington,  from 
before  Fredericksburg,  and  removed  from  his  command. 
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1863.  Jan.  1.  President  Lincoln  proclaims  emancipation 
from  Washington. 

1863.  Washington  Fire  Department  organized  ;  it  consist- 
ed in  1873,  of  five  steamers,  six  hose  carriages  and  two  trucks, 
a  fire-alarm  telegraph  and  twenty-eight  horses.  Annual  ex- 
pense $80,000. 

1863.  Mar.  8.  John  S.  Mosby  dashes  into  Fairfax  'and 
captures  Colonel  Stoughton  ;  the  Confederate  draft  enforced 
in  counties  opposite  Washington. 

1863.  June  16. ,  Hooker's  army,  defeated  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  falls  back  to  Fairfax. 

1864.  July  6.  The  Sixth  Corps,  under  General  Ricketts, 
passes  through  Washington  northward. 

1864.  July  9th.  The  battle  of  Monocacy,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  with  a  Federal  loss  of  2,000. 

1864.  July  12th.  Battle  at  Silver  Springs,  with  a  loss  of 
600  men  on  each  side  ;  Early  re-crosses  the  Potomac. 

1865.  April  10.  President  Lincoln  returns  to  Washington 
from  Richmond  ;  the  city  illuminated. 

1865.     April  14.     General  Grant  arrives. 

1865.  April  15.  Death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Peterson,  opposite  Ford's  theatre. 

1865.  May.  Grand  review,  for  two  days,  of  the  armies  of 
Grant  and  Sherman. 

1865.  July  7.  Mrs.  Surratt,  Payne  (or  Powell),  Harold, 
and  Atzeroclt  hanged  in  the  yard  of  the  old  penitentiary, 
Greenleaf's  Point. 

1865.  Nov.  10.  Henry  Wirz,  the  Andersonville  jailer, 
hanged,  in  the  rear  of  the  house  where  Calhoun  died,  and 
which  was  called  "  The  old  Capitol." 

1865.  Dec.  Only  35  votes  are  cast  in  favor  of  negro  suf- 
frage in  the  District  ;  7,369  against. 

1866.  June  3.  Calvary  Baptist  Church  dedicated  ;  burned 
December  15th,  1867. 

1867.  March  7th.  President  Johnson  vetoes  the  District 
of  Columbia  suffrage  bill,  but  it  is  passed  over  the  veto  by  more 
than  two-thirds  of  each  House 
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1869.  December  24.  Death  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  at  his 
home,  on  Franklin  square. 

1869.     Completion  of  the  Howard  University  for  freedmen. 

1871.  Feb.  20,  21.  Grand  Carnival  and  Masquerade  on 
the  completion  of  the  wood  pavement  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  Capitol  ;  the  same  day  the  President 
signs  the  bill  making  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  a  Governor  and  Council,  a  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  a  Delegate  in  Congress. 

1872.  Opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac,  and  Washing- 
ton, Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg  Railroads. 

1872-3.  Complete  rehabilitation  and  reformation  of  the 
city,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  eight  millions,  and  to  the 
Government  of  four  millions.  Commencement  of  the  new 
State  Department. 

1873.  May  12.  Salmon  P.  Chase  interred  at  the  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  Georgetown.     Services  in  the  Capital. 

1873.  May  26.  Opening  of  the  Metropolitan  branch  rail- 
road to  Point  of  Rocks. 

1873.  Sept.  The  sum  of  fifteen  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  awarded  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  to  its  citizens  for  losses  incurred  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  other  Anglo-Confederate 
vessels,  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

1874.  March  11.  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  died 
suddenly. 

1875.  Nov.  Vice-President  Wilson  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
and  after  lingering  a  few  days,  died. 

1876.  March.  General  Babcock,  the  President's  private 
secretary,  on  trial  and  acquitted,  for  complicity  in  the  whiskey 
frauds. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


SOCIAL   SKETCHES   OF   THE   OLD   AND   NEW   IN   WASHINGTON. 

If  we  ever  have  a  literature  in  America,  much  of  it  must 
illustrate  the  government  and  collateral  society  at  the  national 
capital.  Many  agreeable  pens  have  been  at  work  jotting  down 
the  materials  for  this  work,  and  it  would  be  an  oversight  in  our 
book  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  families  and  the  new  in  the  city 
by  the  Potomac. 

It  is  already  hard  to  realize  with  precision  and  picturesque- 
ness  the  state  of  social  life  and  living  which  existed  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Capital.  The  city  has  found  it  necessary  in 
the  course  of  improvement  to  take  out  of  the  landscape  many 
familiar  forms  and  vistas  which  will  belong  to  the  biographer, 
novelist,  and  poet  of  that  great  period  in  letters  which  must  be 
approaching. 

Amongst  the  local  landmarks  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  have  been  recently  obliterated  in  the  leveling  processes 
of  the  new  corporation,  are  the  mound  and  stone  to  mark  the 
centre  of  the  ten  miles  square,  set  up  by  Andrew  Ellicott,  in 
1791.  Gen.  Babcock  said  he  thought  it  was  merely  the  base 
of  a  derrick  to  hoist  things  to  the  Washington  Monument. 

The  other  landmark  was  the  Yan  Ness  Mausoleum,  in  which 
was  buried  David  Burns,  the  Scotch  farmer  who  owned  the 
ground  on  which  the  most  popular  part  of  Washington  stands. 
This  fine  old  relic  (see  cut  below)  was  taken  down  in  the  latter 
part  of  1872,  to  give  room  for  a  new  alley.     It  stood  between 
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the  Church  of  the  Ascension  and  an  Orphan  Asylum,  on  H 
street  near  Ninth, — the  ground  for  both  of  which  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  or  Marcia  Burns,  daughter  of  the  Scotch 
farmer  aforesaid. 

As  to  this  family  there  is  a  quaint  tale  which  may  be  worth 
telling: 

David  Burns  was  a  farmer  at  the  river-side  behind  the  Pres- 
ident's Mansion,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough,  under  the  law 
of  primogeniture  prevailing  in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  to 
inherit  his  father's  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  kin.  He 
was  a  positive  old  fellow,  and  annoyed  Washington  very  much 
when  the  President  sought  to  "  locate  the  Capital  City  upon 
his  farm."  "  The  obstinate  Mr.  Burns,"  as  Washington  called 
him,  will  be  the  subject  of  portraiture  often  in  the  future,  stick- 
ling for  the  largest  equity  and  conditions,  and  paying  little 
relative  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  General,  whom  he  once 
declared  to  be  of  eminence  chiefly  on  the  score  of  having  mar- 
ried the  rich  widow  Custis. 

Burns  had  a  daughter,  as  well,  whose  prospective  wealth  in 
Washington  City-lots  was  to  make  another  man  historic.  This 
was  Marcia  Burns,  a  fairly-educated,  fair-looking,  clear-headed 
young  woman,  the  only  child  of  the  crusty  David.  When  the 
Congressmen  settled  on  the  agueish  site  of  the  new  city,  and 
found  the  distances  too  magnificent  for  patience,  they  sought 
relief  from  poor  lodgings  by  visiting  the  Carrolls,  Calverts, 
Taylors,  Laws,  Peters,  Lloyds,  Keys,  and  others ;  and  imme- 
diately there  was  a  courteous  contest  for  the  hand  and  fortune 
of  Davy  Burns'  child.  The  Congressmen  filled  the  long,  low, 
one-story-and-garret  farm-house  of  nights,  and  the  most  assid- 
uous and  good-looking  of  them  all  was  John  P.  Van  Ness,  of 
New  York.  They  all  besieged  Miss  Marcia  Burns,  and  she 
followed  the  rule  of  choosing  trumps  when  in  doubt.  She 
beamed  upon  the  handsome  Dutch  member. 

John  P.  Van  Ness  was  now  past  30,  and  the  son  of  a  celebra- 
ted New  York  anti-Federalist  and  Revolutionary  officer,  Judge 
Peter  Van  Ness.     His  father  was  a  supporter  of  Aaron  Burr 
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against  the  Livingston  and  Clinton  interest ;  and  William  P.  Yan 
Ness,  his  brother,  "  that  talented  man,  of  dark  and  indignant 
spirit,"  as  Jabez  Hammond  says,  was  Burr's  second  in  the  duel 
with  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  secreted  Burr  in  the  family  home 
of  Kinderhook,  where  subsequently  Irving  wrote  a  part  of  his 
Knickerbocker's  History,  and  Martin  Yan  Buren  raised  cab- 
bages and  smiled  on  Nature. 

The  elder  Yan  Ness  sent  Aaron  Burr,  recently  United  States 
Senator,  to  sound  the  young  woman  Burns,  and  ascertain  the 
degree  of  her  worldly  wisdom  and  her  father's  worldly  pros- 
pects. Burr,  always  plastic  in  match-makings,  reported  in  an 
exalted  strain  upon  Miss  Marcia's  strength  of  mind  and  prob- 
abilities, and  thus  Columbia  County,  New  York,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  united  their  leading  families. 

The  groom  had  been  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  and  was  of  such 
equal  spirits,  that,  till 
death,  he  retained  all 
his  popularity  in 
Washington,  and 
"filled  all  the    high 
offices  that   the  citi- 
zens  of  Washington 
had  the  power  to  be- 
stow upon  him."    His        marcia  burns.  van  ness. 
bride  was  equal  to  her  alliance,  and  kept  a  tender  memory  in 
Washington  long  after  her  obstinate  father  was  laid  in  the 
Cave  of  Macpelah. 

For  a  little  time  the  bridal  party  inhabited  old  Burns's  cot- 
tage, still  standing  at  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  street.  Next, 
Mr.  Yan  Ness  built  a  two-story  brick  house  on  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  D  streets.  The  city  lots  selling  well,  and  money 
being  unstinted,  Yan  Ness  next  erected,  right  beside  old  Burns's 
cottage,  a  great  brick  mansion,  still  perfect,  and  inhabited 
now  by  Thomas  Green,  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Ritchie,  the 
celebrated  Richmond  editor.     This  great  house  was  designed 
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'by  the  architect  Latrobe,  and  it  cost  about  $50,000,  upwards 
of  half  a  century  ago.  The  country -place  of  the  bridal  couple 
was  meantime  the  "  Glebe,"  situated  in  Virginia,  not  many 
miles  from  Washington,  where  they  possessed  1,500  acres,  part 
of  which  is  now  owned  by  Caleb  dishing.  In  1865  the  man- 
sion on  "  The  Glebe"  burned  down. 
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It  is  customary  to  refer  to  Burns  as  a  common  old  fellow, 
but  he  appears  to  have  used  the  first  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  of,  his  land  and  lots  to  educate  his  daughter  in  a  manner 
to  fit  her  for  the  exalted  company  expected  on  the  site  of  his 
farm.  Seven  or  eight  years  elapsed  between  this  good  fortune 
and  her  marriage. 

A  copy  of  the  funeral  discourse  of  Rev.  "William  Hawley, 
(Nicholas  Callan's  copy),  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  deliver- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  1882,  is  in 
possession  of  W.  H.  Philip,  Esq.  Parts  of  this  discourse  say. 
as  follows  :  * 

"  She  survived  her  only  child,  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Micldleton. 
Born  .on  the  spot  on  which  she  expired,  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Yan 
Ness's  life  had  been  passed  in  witnessing  the  beginning,  the 
rise,  and  progress  of  this  flourishing  metropolis.  She  was 
placed  by  her  parents  in  the  family  of  Luther  Martin,  Esq. ,  of 
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Baltimore,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  the  most 
distinguished  jurist  and  advocate  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
with  his  daughters  and  family  she  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
education  and  society.*  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  was  married 
to  the  '  present  worthy  mayor  of  our  Capital.' 

"  In  early  life,"  continues  the  clergyman,  "  she  had  great 
sprightliness  of  mind  and  amiableness  of  disposition.  The  se- 
dateness  of  her  manner  gave  her  dignity,  and  the  genuine  piety 
of  her  heart  became  her  rule  of  life,  when  her  daughter  had  been 
born  and  educated.  This  daughter  returned  from  boarding- 
scliool  at  the  time  the  splendid  dwelling  on  Mansion  square  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  family.  Leaving  the  cottage 
which  stands  at  hand,  and  under  whose  humble  roof  she  had  been 
born  and  nurtured,  Mrs.  Yan  Ness  witnessed  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  her  daughter.  But  in  November,  1822,  the  bride 
who  had  been  but  a  few  months  before  '  attired  in  nuptial 
dress,  adorned  with  jewels  and  surrounded  with  gay  attend- 
ants,' plighted  her  vows,  was  consigned,  with  her  infant,  to 
the  grave. 

"  From  this  period  Mrs.  Yan  Ness  seemed  to  have  bid  the 
world  and  all  its  gaieties  farewell.  She  endowed  an  orphan 
asylum  with  $4,000  in  real  property,  left  it  by  will  $1,000 — 
the  legacy  an   old  friend,  widow  of  Governor  Blount,  of  North 


*  Luther  Martin  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Cresap,  of  Maryland,  long  the 
reputed  slayer  of  the  family  of  Logan,  the  Indian  chief.  Martin  was  a  shiftless 
genius,  who  had  been  born  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1.744,  and  re- 
moved, in  1762,  to  the  little  Eastern  shore  Maryland,  part  of  Queenstown, 
where  he  studied  law  and  taught  school  until  17  70.  He  was  a  protege  of 
Judge  Samuel  Chase,  and  in  1778  became  Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  prosecuting  tories.  In  1804  he  defended  Judge  Chase, 
in  the  unfinished  capital,  Burr  presiding,  in  a  speech  pronounced  "  wonder- 
ful "  at  the  period.  In  1807  he  defended  Aaron  Burr,  at  Richmond,  and 
lost  his  popularity  in  Maryland  for  years.  Intemperance  grew  upon  him, 
and  he  became,  at  last,  a  guest  of  Burr's  banished  years,  and  died  in  1826. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  describes  him  as  a  rambling  talker,  with  slovenly 
rhetoric,  using  vulgarisms,  but  fair  and  weighty  in  argument,  and  wearing 
ruffles  at  the  wrist,  richly  edged  with  lace,  but  dabbled  and  soiled,  and  with 
rich  clothes  unbrushed,  and  intoxication  often  paramount. 
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Carolina, — and  labored  with  Congress  for  its  further  endow- 
ment of  $10,000.  She  attended  the  church  and  Sunday  School 
in  this  church  constantly,  and  sought  out  orphans  with  a 
mother's  yearning.  The  old  cottage  house  in  which  she  was 
born  and  in  which  her  beloved  parents  ended  their  days,  was 
an  object  of  her  deep  veneration  and  regard.  In  this  humble 
dwelling,  over  whose  venerable  roof  wave  the  branches  of  trees 
planted  by  her  dear  parents,  she  had  selected  a  secluded  apart- 
ment, with  appropriate  arrangements  for  solemn  meditation,  to 
which  she  often  retired,  and  spent  hours  in  quiet  solitude  and 
holy  communion.  Her  sickness  was  long  and  painful.  A  few 
days  before  the  end  she  celebrated  the  sacrament  with  a  few  of 
her  Christian  friends  around  her  bed.  She  bade  all  the  several 
members  of  the  family  an.  affectionate  farewell,  and  on  parting 
with  her  dear  husband,  while  he  kneeled  by  her  dying  bed,  she 
said,  with  her  hand  upon  his  head  :  '  Heaven  bless  and  protect 
you  ;  never  mind  me.'  " 

The  funeral  took  place  Monday,  September  10,  at  4  P.  M. 
The  mahogany  coffin  was  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  silver  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  her  name, 
the  day  of  her  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  A  leaden  coffin  was 
inside  tho  wooden  one.  Another  plate,  the  gift  of  citizens  who 
had  held  a  meeting  of  condolence  at  the  "  Western  Town 
House,"  referred  to  her  piety,  charity,  and  worth,  and  it  was 
fastened  on  the  coffin,  "  a  little  below  the  former."  It  told 
the  story  thus  :  "  Born  9th  May,  1782.  Married  9th  May, 
1802.     Died  9th  Sept.  1832." 

The  Mausoleum  had  been  erected  some  years  previously. 
Her  hearse  and  family  carriage  (coach  and  four)  were  dressed 
in  mourning.  Little  female  orphans,  in  divided  ranks,  march- 
ed to  the  bier  and  strewed  it  with  branches  of  the  weeping 
willow. 

A  poem  in  the  Globe,  by  H.  G.,  (Horatio  Greenough  ?), 
said  : 

"  Mid  rank  and  wealth  and  worldly  pride, 
From  every  snare  she  turned  aside. 
****** 
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She  sought  the  low,  the  humhle  shed, 
Where  gaunt  disease  aud  famine  tread. 
And  from  that  time  in  youthful  pride, 
She  stood  Van  Ness's  blooming  bride, 
No  day  her  blameless  head  o'er  past, 
But  saw  her  dearer  than  the  last." 

After  Van  Ness  had  been  a  Bank  President,  Militia  Com- 
mander, and  what  not",  he  died  several  years  after  his  wife. 
He  had  provided  a  tomb,  unrivaled  in  the  New  "World,  a  copy 
of  a  temple  of  Vesta,  where  the  Burns  and  the  Yan  Ness  alli- 
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ance  should  be  monument- 
ally inurned.  This  tomb  was 
constructed  of  stone,  and 
was  an  open  dome,  with  stone 
pillars,  and  a  deep  vault  be- 
neath it,  eight  feet  in  depth, 
with  three  tiers  of  cells,  six 
cells  to  the  tier.  Mr.  Edward 
Clark,  architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, told  Col.  W.  H.  Philip, 
who  recently  removed  and  set  up  the  Mausoleum,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  few  tombs  strictly  monumental  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  material  in  it,  and  the  fashioning  of  them,  would 
cost,  at  the  present  time,  $34,000.  They  took  the  structure 
down,  and  have  re-built  it  precisely  as  it  was,  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  Georgetown.  Underneath  it  they  found  seven 
bodies,  viz.  : 

1.  David  Burns, — a  few  bones,  and  a  skull  and  teeth,  and 
the  relics  of  an  old-fashioned  winding-sheet,  which  wrapped 
the  defunct  around  and  around,  as  if  afraid  he  might  get  out 
of  it,  as  out  of  some  other  bad  bargain.  The  undertaker  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  looked  at  this  winding- 
sheet  as  if  he  were  stumped  at  last.  It  was  too  much  for 
him. 

2.  Mrs.  Burns,  wife  of  David.  On  this  lady  history  is 
silent. 
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3.  Gen.  Van  Ness.  A  fine  old  body,  who  sued  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  violating  its  agreement  with  the 
original  proprietors  of  Washington  in  the  matter  of  selling  to 
private  purchasers  lots  near  the  Mall.  He  was  beaten,  although 
he  had  Roger  B.  Taney  for  counsel.  He  gave  an  annual  en- 
tertainment to  Congress,  and  his  six  horses,  headless,  are  said 
to  gallop  around  the  Van  Ness  mansion  annually,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death.  j 

4.  Marcia  Yan  Ness,  heiress  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Yan 
Ness's  portrait  is  at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  at  Colonel 
Philip's  residence  ;  a  sweet,  thin  Scotch  face,  with  gleaming, 
dewy  eyes,  crowned  with  a  lace  cap. 

5.  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Middleton,  only  child  of  John  P.  and  Marcia 
Yan  Ness  ;  married  Arthur  Middleton,  son  of  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  she  died  in  childbirth,  and  Mid- 
dleton married  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  General  Ben- 
tevolia,  of  Borne. 

6.  General  Montgomery,  a  relative  of  the  family. 

7.  Gov.  Cornelius  P.  Yan  Ness,  ex-Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of  Vermont,  and  for 
nine  years  Minister  to  Spain.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Judge  Roosevelt,  of  New  York  City,  and  of  Lady  Ouseley,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Ouseley,  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation,  who 
was  married  at  the  Yan  Ness  mansion. 

The  square  on  which  the  Mausoleum  stood  sold  for  $160,000 
not  many  years  ago,  and  the  proceeds  went  to  the  Bente- 
volia  alliance. 

The  heirs  of  John  P.  Yan  Ness  were  three,  in  equal 
parts  : 

1.  One-third  to  Mrs.  Philip,  whose  son  is  W.  H.  Philip, 
Esq.,  of  Washington  City. 

2.  One-third  to  Gov.  C.  P.  Yan  Ness. 

3.  One-third  to  the  heirs  of  Judge  W.  P.  Yan  Ness,  Burr's 
friend. 

Of  this  celebrated  estate  there  are  still  many  lots  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  heirs  of  the  above. 
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General  Van  Ness  lived  down  to  the  period  of  the  Mexican 
war,  attaining  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six.  He  became  the 
first  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  in  1814.  Several 
portraits  are  extant  of  him.  In  one  he  is  represented  as  wear- 
ing a  powdered  wig  and  toupee  with  very  light,  fine,  brown  hair 
and  side-whiskers,  with  a  short  forehead,  and  strong  perceptive 
brows,  very  full  and  memory-keeping,  a  fine,  aquiline  nose, 
straight  lip  and  chin,  and  small  mouth  and  a  fine,  hazel,  open 
eye  with  brown  lashes  and  eyebrows.  A  handsomer  man,  a 
woman,  nor  a  novel  reader  never  looked  upon.  There  is  a  lus- 
cious, Dutch  look  about  that  portrait  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  of 
Yan  Ness  which  does  not  fail  to  account  for  his  success  with 
Miss  Burns.  He  left  no  will  and  never  made  one.  The  toast 
after  his  death  was,  "  well  fed,  well  bred,  well  read :  we  never 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again  !" 

William  P.  Yan  Ness,  brother  of  the  Mayor,  was  also  a 
striking-looking  man  of  larger  intellectual  development  than 
General  Yan  Ness,  but  of  less  pleasing  expression  ;  he  enjoyed 
a  larger  area  of  career  than  the  Mayor.  The  Yan  Nesses  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  Aerd  Yan  Ness  of  West  Yriesland, 
Lieutenant  Admiral  of  Holland. 

Amongst  the  episodes  of  the  old  Yan  Ness  mansion  is  the 
story  of  Ann  G.  Wightt,  well  known  in  her  day  as  "  sister  Ger- 
trude." 

She  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Marcia  Yan  Ness,  and  of  a  Mary- 
land family.  A  young  and  beautiful  child,  she  was  sent  to 
school  at  Georgetown  Convent,  and  while  her  parents  were 
absent  in  Europe  she  became  enamoured  of  the  ideal  convent 
life  and  took  the  veil.  She  is  said  to  have  risen  to  such  con- 
sideration that  she  was  talked  of  as  Lady  Superioress.  When 
about  thirty  years  of  age  she  slipped  on  the  dress  of  one  of  the 
monks  or  fathers,  and  one  evening,  left  the  Convent  by  stealth 
and  was  driven  to  the  Yan  Ness  mansion,  where  she  claimed 
the  protection  and  hospitality  of  John  Yan  Ness  on  the  score 
of  cousinship.  A  day  or  two  after  she  arrived,  two  priests 
called  at  the  house  and  demanded  to   talk  with  her.     She 
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answered  them  from  the  head  of  the  stairs  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  she  return  to  the  Convent.  It  was  never 
known  why  she  had  taken  flight,  but  she  became  the  reverse 
of  a  recluse  and  was  a  gay  and  brilliant  woman  in  society,  but 
she  never  married.  Amongst  her  intimate  acquaintances  at  a 
later  period  was  Isis  Iturbide,  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  who  left  Miss  Wightt  a  legacy  of  $10,000,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico and  obtain  the  money  while  the  other  Iturbides  got  little. or 
nothing.  She  was  notable  for  her  splendid  black,  flowing  hair, 
superb  teeth,  and  great  conversational  power.  She  died  at  the 
residence  of  Honorable  John  Y.  Mason  in  Richmond,  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  civil  war. 

The  Van  Ness  Mansion  made  its  last  public  appearance  in 
the  Assassination  Conspiracy  when  its  affable  and  inoffensive 
proprietor,  Mr.  Green,  was  put  into  a  military  prison  upon  a 
newspaper  rumor  that  the  mansion  was  to  have  been  used  as  a 
place  of  incarceration  for  President  Lincoln  preparatory  to  his 
removal  to  Virginia  by  stealth.  It  is  a  noble  old  property,  and 
when  the  Board  of  Public  Works  or  whatever  is  responsible 
hereabout  arranges  Seventeenth  street  and  fills  up  the  canal,  the 
ride  around  this  mansion  up  the  shaded  river  side  to  Braddock's 
Rock  and  Camp  Hill  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  Washington. 

A  word  on  the  subject  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  site 
of  Washington.  To  their  titles  all  deeds  for  property  in  the 
Federal  city  date,  and  I  spent  an  hour  looking  them  over  one  day 
recently  in  the  Room  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Carroll  estate  was  divided  into  "  New  Troy,"  500  acres, 
Duddington  pastures  431  acres,  and  Duddington  Manor  497£ 
acres.  St.  Thomas  bay  entered  the  Manor  from  the  Eastern 
branch  and  St.  James's  creek,  behind  it,  separated  Duddington 
pasture  from  Notley  Young's  farm  of  400  acres.  East  of  Dud- 
dington, and  nearer  the  Navy  Yard  was  "  Houp's  addition,"  laid 
out  for  Madame  Ann  Young  by  Jeremiah  Riley  and  his  father, 
Eliphas  Riley  in  1757.  Part  of  the  same  was  resurveyed  for 
Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  in  1759  and  called  '  Cerve  Abbey  Manor.' 
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The  dwelling  (70x22  feet),  great  smoke  house,  spring  house 
and  brick  stable  (95)  at  Duddington  were  erected  after  the  city 
was  laid  out.  A  log  house  and  a  frame  hen  house  in  the  cor- 
ner nearest  the  Capitol  were  on  the  square  previously. 

Robert  Peter's  log  mansion  house  (36x22),  quarters  and 
outbuildings  stood  on  the  square  between  13th  and  14th  streets 
west  of  W  and  boundary. 

Mr.  Young's  mill  (36x24),  stood  between  1st  and  2d  streets 
East  and  M  and  N  streets  in  what  is  now  "  Swampoole."  The 
widow  Digges  had  log  houses  in  Delaware  avenue  near  by. 

John  Davidson's  heirs  occupied  his  frame  mansion  and  log 
wings  (32x20)  (12x12)  between  12th  and  13th  streets  west 
and  K  and.L  north ;  his  family  graveyard  was  at  the  corner  of 
K  and  13th. 

Mr.  Fenwick's  house,  60  by  31,  stood  right  on  the  space 
where  Georgia  Avenue  intersects  S.  Capitol  Street,  at  the 
water  side  ;  the  graveyard  was  just  by. 

Messrs.  Lynch  and  Sands  lived  in  a  "  mansion  house,"  20 
by  17  at  the  corner  of  L  North,  and  6th  West,  near  the  old 
Seventh  Street  Market. 

The  widow  Young  had  a  mansion  house  36  by  23,  with  half 
a  dozen  tenements,  right  on  the  Eastern  branch,  between  17th 
and  18th  streets  East,  at  the  burnt  bridge. 

James  M.  Lingan's  frame  mansion  and  office  attached,  QQ  by 
22  feet,  was  right  in  Ninteenth  street,  nearest  N,  at  M  and  N 
North. 

Samuel  Davidson's  log  dwelling  and  kitchen  (original)  stood 
on  square  183,  at  17th  and  M  streets,  four  squares  north  of 
Lafayette  Square. 

David  Burns's  house  and  graveyard,  occupied  then  by  James 
Burns,  20  by  16 — graveyard  30  by  30 — stood  on  H  street 
North,  between  9  and  10  West,  identical  with  the  subsequent 
Mausoleum. 

The  residence  of  Notley  Young  was  a  staunch  and  roomy 
brick,  which  stood  near  the  Potomac  side,  upon  the  bluffs  near 
the  Washington  wharves,  and  was  taken  away  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  to  accommodate  a  new  street. 
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Notley  Young's  mansion  (original  proprietor)  was  in  the 
middle  of  South  G  street  (between  Squares  389  and  390)  and 
between  9th  and  10th  streets  West,  half  way  between  the 
steamboat  landing  and  Long  Bridge.  One  of  his  barns  was  at 
10th  and  D,  and  another  at  7th  and  I.  His  graveyard  was  at 
the  riverside  where  South  H  strikes  the  water.  { 

Abrarnam  Young's  mansion  house  (22  by  22)  and  grave- 
yard stood  on  North  D,  by  15th  East,  at  the  city  boundary. 

Samuel  Blodget's  mansion,  29  by  12,  stood  in  16th  Street 
West,  between  P  North  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  half  way 
between  the  White  House  and  the  boundary. 

George  Walker's  mansion — 53  by  32,  graveyard,  and  log 
tenements  stood  between  Maryland  Avenue,  North  E,  Gth 
Street  East  and  7th,  Square  862.  on  the  Bladensburg  route. 

Mrs.  Prout's  house — 53  by  24,  and  graveyard  stood  on 
Square  90,  M  and  8th  streets. 

Mr.  N.  Young's  dwelling,  above  referred  to  (42  by  52),  stood 
in  G  street,  between  9th  and  10th,  Square  389-90,  and  it  had 
27  cabins,  sheds,  houses,  barns,  etc.,  attached,  between  7th  and 
11th,  and  F  Street  and  the  river. 

At  Alexandria,  in  1798,  Mr.  Fairfax's  house  was  on  the  op- 
posite heights  of  Hunting  Creek,  opposite  "  Parry  Hill."  Cam- 
eron's Mills  were  just  above  the  neck  of  the  creek ;  Lee's 
house  was  on  the  first  knoll  back  of  the  town,  just  opposite 
Cameron  Street,  if  extended  ;  the  Episcopal  Church  was  at 
Columbus  and  Cameron  Streets ;  the  Quaker  meeting-house  at 
St.  Asaphe  and  Wolf;  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  on  the 
same  square,  between  Royal  and  Fairfax  and  Wolf  and  Duke. 
Catholic  and  Dutch  Lutheran  Churches  were  suggested  at 
Church  and  Washington  Streets. 

Widow  Wheeler's  log  buildings,  and  three  distinct  corps  of 
graves,  in  rows,  stood  three  squares  above  the  Navy  Yard 
bridge,  between  Virginia  Avenue  and  14th  East,  and  South  M 
Streets  and  the  Eastern  Branch,  right  behind  the  Commission- 
ers' wharf,  where  also  was  the  upper  ferry. 

One  of  the  most  notable  estates  around  Washington  is  that 
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of  the  Calvert  family,  which  existed  in  somewhat  better  than 
its  present  condition,  before  the  District  was  laid  out. 

The  estate  of  Mount  Airy  lies  one  mile  north  of  Bladens- 
burg,  upon  the  Old  Stage  road  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Branch  Steam  Kailway  passes  through  the  noble  level  park 
where  once,  I  have  heard  "  Porte  Crayon  "  say,  herds  of  deer 
roamed  at  will.  Lodges  of  plastered  brick,  quaint  to  the  eye, 
flank  the  main  gate,  and  as  the  visitor  canters  down  the  drive 
to  the  mansion,  he  sees  upon  a  low  eminence  to  the  left,  within 
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view  of  both  lodge  and  villa,  the  burial  ground  of  the  family. 
Two  flat  tombs,  vault-fashion,  enclose  the  remains  of  John  and 
of  Rosalie  Eugenia  Calvert,  and  the  memorial  stone  of  Charles  B. 
Calvert  is  an  upright  piece  of  marble, — the  three  substantial 
and  plain,  and  thus  inscribed: 

In  memory  of  Charles  B.  Calvert;  Born  August  23d,  1808,  Died  May  12, 
1864. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. — Matt.  v.  7. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Calvert,  Esq.,  of  Riversdale ;  youngest  son  of 
Benedict  Calvert,  Esq.,  of  Mt.  Airy,  Prince  George  County,  Maryland,  and 
grandson  of  Charles  Calvert,  sixth  Lord.  Baltimore,  who  died  January  28, 
1838,  aged  70. 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Rosalie  Eugenia  Calvert,  wife  of  Geo.  Calvert, 
and  daughter  of  Henry  J.  Strie,  Esq.,  of  Antwerp. 

May  she  be  remembered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  her  lot  be  cast 
among  the  Saints. 
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"  We  see  the  hand  we  worship  and  adore, 
And  justify  the  all-disposing  power." 

From  this  mound  of  sepulture  a  pleasant  view  is  afforded  of 
the  picturesque  negro  cabins  scattered  over  the  estate,  of  the 
large  barns  and  improvements  which  were  in  their  prime  about 
1830,  and  of  the  blue  and  gray  wooded  hills  of  Prince  George's, 
which  almost  enclose  the  estate,  as  well  as  that  vista  of  declin- 
ing terraces  toward  the  Anacosta,  at  Bladensburg.  The  man- 
sion is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  rough  plastered,  and  in  color, 
bright  yellow.  It  is  flanked  with  offices  which  are  connected 
with  the  centre  by  short  colonnades,  and  the  grounds  are  taste- 
fully ornamented  with  glass  houses  and  fountains.  This 
estate  has  been  the  home  of  one  of  the  natural  branches  of 
the  Calvert  family  for  many  generations — that  of  Benedict 
Calvert,  son  of  Charles,  Fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  whose 
daughter  Nelly  became  the  youthful  bride  of  the  child  of  Mrs. 
George  Washington,  and  Mother  of  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  with  whose  estate  of  Arlington  in  Virginia,  the  fine  old 
aristocratic  coaches  of  the  Calverts  exchanged  ceremonial  visits, 
up  to  the  periods  of  Jackson  and  Yan  Buren. 

Following  the  fashions  and  opportunities  of  their  time  and 
station,  the  Lords  Baltimore  strewed  natural  offspring,  even 
from  the  beginning.  The  pious  George,  first  of  the  title,  left 
Philip  Calvert,  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  Benedict  Leonard, 
Fourth  Baltimore,  married  the  grandchild  of  a  mistress  of 
Charles  II,  and  this  lady  bore  illegitimate  children  whom  the 
husband  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  "  to  bastardize." 
Charles,  the  Fifth  Baltimore,  left  Benjamin  (called  Benedict) 
Calvert,  who  is,  in  the  above  inscription,  for  some  reason  at- 
tributed to  the  Sixth  Baltimore.  Finally,  Frederick,  the  last 
Baltimore,  died  without  other  issue  than  Henry  Harford  and  his 
sister,  both  natural  offspring.  The  family  of  Benedict  Calvert 
of  Mt.  Airy,  has  always  been  honorably  associated  and  held  in 
high  esteem  in  Maryland. 

The  great  families  of  that  early  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington were  the  Calverts  of  Mount  Airy,  the  Curtises  of  Vir- 
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ginia  and  Georgetown,  and  the  Carrolls  of  Duddington.  Mrs. 
George  Washington's  son  married  Eleanor  Calvert,  and  the 
eldest  daughter  of  this  marriage  married  Thomas  Law,  the 
second  married  Thomas  Peter  of  Georgetown,  and  the  son  mar- 
ried Mary  Lee  Fitzhugh  and  moved  to  Arlington  House  after 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  Washington.  Here  we  have  a 
family  association  both  mutable  and  memorable. 

Thomas  Law,  brother  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  a  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  son  of  a  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
made  a  great  fortune  by  the  aid  of  Warren  Hastings  in  India, 
and  his  brother  was  one  of  Hastings'  counsel.  It  was  thought 
better  for  the  interests  of  Hastings  that  Law  should  slip  off  to 
America,  and  as  at  that  time  an  immense  speculation  was  cur- 
rent in  Washington  City  lots,  Law  embarked  and  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  building  houses  around  the  new 
Capitol.  He  erected  several  of  the  fine  old  edifices  on  New 
Jersey  Avenue  heights,  and  there  he  dwelt  in  widower  solitude 
after  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
visit  he  made  to  Europe  in  1804  to  assume  male  apparel  and 
consort  with  officers  at  the  marine  barracks.  The  house  where 
Law  dwelt  after  obtaining  the  divorce  was  then  a  boarding 
house  for  Congressmen  kept  by  Mitchel,  a  Frenchman.  It 
was  Law  who  obtained  the  consent  of  Congress  to  open  the 
Tiber  Creek  by  lottery.  These  points  are  derived  from  C.  W. 
Janson's  American  book,  published  in  London,  1807. 

Miss  Josephine  Seaton  tells  us  that  Thomas  Law  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  L  r  1  Chief-Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  served  in  the  civil  list  under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  India  and 
came  to  America  enraptured  with  Washington's  character  and 
Republican  prospects.  He  married  Anne  Custis,  sister  of 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  of  Arlington,  and  built  blocks 
in  the  city  with  his  India  accumulations,  and  had  a  country 
house.  Like  Joel  Barlow  he  was  a  deist.  He  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Edmund,  and  possessed  considerable  random  genius. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  him  respectfully  in  1822  from  Monticello. 

Colonel  John  Tayloe,  one  of  the  wealthiest  land-holders  in 
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Virginia,  moved  to  Washington  and  built  a  town  house  in  1798. 
He  had   an   income  of  $60,000    a  year,  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Ogle  of  Maryland,  and  was  thirty  years 
of  age  when  his  house  was  finished.     It  was  called  the  Octa- 
gon.*   The  following  year  he  established  the  Washington  race, 
course  nearly  on   the  site  of  the  present    Columbia  College. 
His  income  in  1804  was  said  to  have  been  $75,000  a  year,  and 
he  expended  $33,000  annually  in  the  purchase  of  land,  having 
great  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac.     He  died  in  the  j 
Octagon,  March  3,  1828,  in   the  58th  year  of  his   age ;  his  J 
widow  lived  until  1 855.     Tayloe  was  undoubtedly  the  wealthiest  ij 
citizen  of  Washington  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its 
history.     Probably  no  other  person  has  had  as  much  income! 
since  within  the  District  limits,  if  we  except  Mr.  Corcoran  the  1 
banker.     Tayloe  was  educated  in  England  after  the  revolution. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  large  property  remains  in  the  \ 
hands  of  his  connections. 

On  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  within  a  few  hours'  ( 
ride  of  Washington  are  two  great  old  mansions  called  respect-  1 
ively  Notley  Hall  and  Marshall  Hall. 

Notley  Hall  is  referred  to  in  the  novel  of  Rob  of  the  Bowl  in  j 
these  terms  : 

"  Think  of  my  ride  all  the  way  to  Notley  Hall — and  round 
about  by  the  head  of  the  river  too — for  I  doubt  if  I  have  any 
chance  to  get  a  cart  over  the  ferry  to-night.  The  boat-keeper 
is  not  often  sober  at  this  hour.  Would  you  rather  ride  twenty 
miles  (from  old  St.  Mary's)  to  Notley,  or  twelve  toMattapany  ?" 

George  Notley  was  mentioned  in  the  remodeled  school  laws 
of  1723  as  one  of  the  seven  trustees  of  the  principal  and  better  ! 
sort  of  inhabitants  of  Prince's  Georges  county  named  by  the  ] 
Assembly. 

The  Marshalls  were  a  leading  church  of  England  family  in  j 
St.  George's  Hundred  as  early  as  1612.     Marshall  Hall  is  now 
(1872)  a  pic-nic  resort  owned  by  a  Washington  City  inn-keeper. 
The  Addison  family  of  Oxon-Hill  came  to  America  between 
1650  and  1660. 

*  Engraving  of  Tayloe's  Octagon  on  page   118. 
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More  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Potomac  stands 
Arlington  House,  one  of  those  huge  adaptations  of  classical 
architecture  to  domestic  uses  which  abounded  in  the  Middle 
States  and  the  South  about  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  It 
shows  to  admirable  advantage  from  Washington,  with  its  front 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  breadth,  much  of  which  is  taken  up 
with  a  heavy  Doric  portico,  designed,  as  old  Custis,  its  proprie- 
tor, used  to  say,  in  his  affectation  of  art,  after  the  Temple  of 
Paestum.  But  when  the  grandson  of  George  Washington's 
wife  got  the  great  columns  up,  his  patience,  his  money,  or  his 
art  gave  out,  and  he  hastily  covered  the  Temple  of  Passtum 
with  a  barn  roof.  The  house  is  not  split  up  into  so  many 
small  rooms  as  Mount  Vernon,  and  some  of  its  larger  apart- 
ments are  cool  and  spacious.  It  used  to  be  the  depositary  of 
many  Washingtonian  trophies  and  portraits,  and  we  owe  to 
Custis  an  account  of  nearly  all  the  pictures  and  casts  of  Wash- 
ington that  were  taken.  In  the  light  of  the  late  war  Arling- 
ton House  might  have  become  a  sort  of  rebel  Mount  Yernon 
had  Lee  been  victorious,  and  its  position  is  strikingly  like  that 
of  Washington's  homestead.  It  has.  the  same  yellow  color  of 
rough  casting,  a  lawn  and  natural  fresh  timber,  and  Custis 
and  his  wife  are  buried  together  privately  upon  their  estate, 
like  George  and  Martha  Washington.  But  by  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  by  the  many  thousand  Federal  soldiers  buried 
around  the  mansion,  Arlington  is  the  Mount  Yernon  of  that 
collective  Washington  of  the  second  Union — the  volunteer 
soldier  of  the  people.  Here  are  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  graves, 
a  white  head-board  to  every  one ;  and  the  natural  level  of 
the  grass  rolls  over  all,  so  that  the  dismal  coffin-like  mound 
common  to  church  yards  is  not  manifest.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  an  unaffected  way,  and  on  the  great  carriage-drives 
the  officers  are  buried.  Amongst  the  soldiers'  graves  there 
are  some  rebels,  laid  away  in  honorable  equity,  but  accredited 
to  their  cause  upon  their  head-boards.  The  effect  of  the  ceme_ 
tery  is  to  make  one  think  of  rest,  neatness,  and  coolness.  Over- 
head, the  hickory,  walnut,  elm,  oak,  and  chestnut  trees,  some 
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of  them  a  century  old,  make  shadow  without  mourning.     There 
are  no  funereal  willows  or  cypresses. 

The  graves  project  their  files  of  head-boards  to  the  limit  of 
the  timber,  and  they  ramble  into  the  realm  of  sunshine,  mak- 
ing the  semblance  of  a  silent  encampment  of  tents  in  min- 
iature. The  disconnected  remains  of  two  thousand  soldiers 
of  Bull  Run  are  laid  away  together  under  a  single  granite 
scroll,  which  bears  a  dignified  descriptive  title.  The  cemetery 
proper  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  Arlington  wood 
and  park,  which  is  probably  composed  of  200  acres,  and  is  a 
fine  instance  of  Virginia  landscape,  covered  with  great  trees, 
containing  springs  and  rills,  and  from  many  parts  of  it  the 
city  of  Washington  and  the  suburb  of  Georgetown  are  seen 
directly  below,  in  all  the  clear  chiseling  of  a  Potomac  atmos- 
phere. The  mansion  of  Arlington  is  merely  an  office  for  the 
Warden  of  the  cemetery  now.  The  old  estate,  of  which  it  was 
the  homestead,  embraced  eleven  hundred  acres,  and  was  the 
property  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs. 
George  Washington,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colo- 
nies. Washington  left  it  to  his  wife's  grandson  and  his  own 
adopted  son,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  who  died  in 
1857,  leaving  this  estate  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Colonel  Robert 
E.  Lee,  during  her  life,  and  then  to  Custis  and  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
his  grandsons.  Arlington  could  not  be  confiscated,  therefore, 
as  it  was  not  the  property  of  the  traitor  Lee,  but  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  taxes  upon  it,  the  State  of  Virginia  ordered  it  to 
be  sold.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  whom  we  owe  the  purchase 
and  preservation  of  a  good  many  relics,  such  as  Ford's  theatre, 
resolved  at  any  price  to  buy  Arlington.  He  bid  it  in  without 
opposition  for  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  Previous  to  this 
time  all  the  Washington  relics  that  had  not  been  carried  off 
by  Mrs.  Lee,  were  taken  to  the  Patent-Office,  that  temple  of 
sewing  machines  and  martyrs'  relics.  The  old  house  is  naked 
of  everything  but  flower-pots  now. 
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"  BRENTWOOD." 


"Brentwood,"  the  estate 
(1873)  of  Captain  Carlisle 
Patterson,  U.  S.  N.,  stands 
in  the  hilly  woods  north  of 
the  Capital.  It  was  the  farm 
of  Robert  Brent,  Esq.,  a  Mary- 
land farmer,  whose  daughter 
£  married  Joseph  Pearson,  Con- 
gressman from  North  Caroli- 
na. Soon  after  the  Capital 
was  pitched  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  house  was  built  in  1816  from  designs  by  Latrobe,  who 
threw  his  habitual  dome  over  it,  but  devised  a  really  elegant 
residence.  The  main  building  is  three  rooms  broad,  including 
a  very  elegant  crosswise  hall  and  the  dome  behind  it  as  rooms, 
which  they  are,  and  of  exquisite  proportions  at  that.  The 
wings  are  five  rooms  deep.  - 

The  Pearson  Mill  stood  until  the  Civil  War,  on  the  Tiber  near 
Boundary  street,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  but  not  until  a 
painting  of  it  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Cranch,  the  artist.  Many 
years  before  the  water  had  been  diverted,  to  supply  the  Cap- 
ital and  its  fountains. 

Mr.  Pierson  was  thrice  married,  and  to  Miss  Worthington  of 
Georgetown  at  last.  One  of  the  daughters  of  this  marriage  was 
wedded  to  Augustus  Jay,  grandson  of  Chief-Justice  John  Jay. 
There  remained  of  this  estate  in  1873  about  150  acres  ;  nine- 
ty-six acres  had  been  detached  and  turned  into  the  Kendall 
Green,  and  Columbian  Institute  properties.  The  present  owner, 
Captain  Patterson,  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Admiral  David 
Porter. 

Daniel  Carroll,  the  first  Commissioner  of  Washington,  was 
born  at  Upper  Marlbro, — an  old  Maryland  court-house  town, 
recently  opened  to  the  outer  world  by  railway, — and  he  was 
sixty  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  Commissioner  to  locate 
the  Capital  City  upon  a  part  of  his  estate.  He  was  a  Catholic, 
and  therefore  for  a  small  part  of  his  life  not  eligible  to  political 
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promotion.  But  his  wealth,  prudence,  and  patriotism,  and  the 
leading  position  of  his  brother,  Bishop  Carroll,  and  of  the 
Carroll  family  at  large,  made  him,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  a 
prominent  man  in  public  counsels.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
was  near  the  close  of  his  days  when  he  became  the  Federal 
Commissioner.  Reduced  by  infirmities  he  was  unable  to  work 
with  much  energy  upon  the  Capital  site  and  he  resigned  hia 
office  in  three  or  four  years,  and  died  May,  1796. 

The  Carrolls  of  the  western  shore  of  Maryland  were  a  very 
numerous  family,  and  much  confusion  has  grown  out  of  the 
similarity  of  their  names.  At  Bishop  Carroll's  chapel,  eight 
miles  north  of  "Washington,  are  tombs  of  Eleanor  Carroll,  relict 
of  Daniel  Carroll,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1796  at  the  remarkable 
age  of  92,  so  that  she  must  have  been  born  in  1704.  What  a 
remarkable  old  lady  this  would  be  to  tell  us  about  pre-Wash- 
ingtonian  incidents  !  In  the  same  grave-yard  lies  Ann  Brent, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Carroll,  and  widow  of  Robert  Brent,  who 
was  born  in  1733,  and  died  in  1804.  In  the  same  grave-yard 
lie  the  Digges,  a  notable  family  in  their  day.  and  patrons  of 
Major  L' Enfant. 

At  Georgetown  College  Cemetery,  a  cross  of  marble  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  slab  which  is  said  to  cover  the  general  remains 
of  those  elder  Car-  _^  _  r\kss— - 


rolls  who  were  re- 
moved from  Dud- 
dington  at  a  com- 
parative^ recent 
period.  At  the 
base  of  the  cross 
is  the  inscription, 
set  up  over  the 
son  of  the  Simon 
Carroll  : 

"  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Duddington,  Obt.  May  9, 1849,  aged  84.'* 

Tudor  Place,  of  Avhich  we  give  an  engraving,  is  the  finest 

villa  in  Georgetown,  and  was  built  by  Thomas  Peter.     Here 

Robert  E.  Lee  mid  his  last  visit  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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about  1869.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Thos.  Beverley  Kennon, 
of  the  Peter  family. 

Threekall's  addition  to  Georgetown  celebrates  the  name  of  a 
notable  family,  whose  estate  was  near  the  convent,  and  is  now 
destroyed. 

"  Kalorama,"  used  to  be  a  celebrated  Washington  villa,  the 
seat  of  Joel  Barlow,  Esq.,  poet,  diplomatist,  soldier,  and  suc- 
cessful speculator. 

Colonel  William  Washington  lived  at  Kalorama  prior  to 
Barlow. 

Another  notable  place  in  Georgetown  is  the  Linthicum 
house,  built  by  Colonel  Dorsey,  next  owned  by  Robert  Bever- 
ley and  occupied  for  many  years  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  while  in 
the  height  of  his  national  reputation. 

Thomas  Lin  Lee,  who  was  at  the  time  fifty  years  old,  was 
addressed  by  Washington,  in  July,  1794,  and  asked  to  serve 
with  Richard  Potts,  as  Commissioner,  in  place  of  Governor 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Stewart.  "  The  year  1800,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "  is  approaching  with  rapid  strides,  equally  so  ought  the 
public  buildings  to  advance.  The  prospect  is  flattering  ;  .  . 
the  crisis  is,  nevertheless,  delicate."  Washington  then  inti- 
mated that  he  wished  to  avoid  past  negligence  by  naming  Com- 
missioners who  would  reside  on  the  Federal  site  and  consider 
their  salaries  as  paid  to  them  with  that  understanding  to 
defray  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Lee  had  been  Governor  of  Maryland  between  1779  and 
1783,  and  an  efficient  co-operator  with  General  Washington  in 
supporting  the  armies  of  the  country.  He  was  a  delegate  both 
to  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  had  just  retired  from  the  Governorship  of  the  State  when 
he  received  the  nomination  of  Federal  Commissioner.  He  died 
in  1810. 

Richard  Potts,  another  Commissioner,  lived  at  Frederick- 
town,  and  had  been  a  patriot  and  Governor  of  Maryland 
between  the  early  terms  of  Governor  Lee,  and  was  a  United 
States  Senator.     He  was  an  educated  gentleman. 
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Frederick,  in  Maryland,  was  a  flourishing  place,  with  an 
arsenal,  five  churches,  and  about  seven  hundred  houses,  in  the 
last  year  of  Washington's  administration.  Travelers  in  those 
days  describe  the  portion  of  Maryland  intermediate  between 
Frederick  and  Washington,  as  nearly  reduced  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  remains,  to  a  great  degree.  Yellow  clay  and 
gravel,  tilled  with  the  hoe  instead  of  the  plough,  worn  out  with 
tobacco  culture,  and  often  lying  in  naked  prospects,  with 
scarcely  an  herb  to  cover  it.  The  people,  however,  were  pry- 
ing and  inquisitive,  compared  to  that  phlegmatic  German  popu- 
lation on  the  Monocacy,  whose  fields  were  thrifty  and  green 
with  wheat.  An  English  traveler,  who  visited  the  Great  Falls 
as  early  as  1796,  turned  off  at  Montgomery  Court-house,  and 
crossed  about  three  miles  above  them,  by  a  ferry,  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  wide,  to  the  Virginia  shore. 

Thomas  Johnson,  another  Commissioner,  had  been  a  dele- 
gate from  Maryland  to  the  Constitutional  Congress,  and  Gover- 
nor during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution.  Between  1791 
and  1793  he  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  in  1819. 

Alexander  White,  Commissioner  as  above,  had  been  a  dele- 
gate from  North  Carolina  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
a  representative  up  to  1793  ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  an 
ardent  and  eloquent  man,  and  he  died  at  Woodville,  Virginia, 
1804. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Scott  died  in  the  year  1800,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  W.  Church. 

Analostan  Island,  in  the  Potomac,  opposite  Georgetown,  con- 
taining 70  acres,  was  the  celebrated  residence  of  General  John 
Mason,  where  was  entertained  Louis  Philippe,  by  the  descend- 
ant of  George  Mason,  of  Gunston  Hall.  The  house  was  burned 
down  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  island  is  now  a  pleasure 
resort.  Jas.  M.  Mason,  rebel  Commissioner  to  Europe,  pas- 
sed his  childhood  here.  Government  built  a  causeway, 
connecting  this  island  with  the  Virginia  shore.     The  novel- 
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ist   and   poet  Paulding  wrote  as  follows,  in  1825,  on  "  Ana- 
dostan :" 

"  On  either  side,  and  all  around, 

The  weltering  wave  is  seen  to  flow, 
Noiseless,  or,  if  you  hear  a  sound, 
"lis  but  a  murmur,  soft  and  low. 

The  great  trees,  nodding  to  and  fro 

In  stately  conelaves  not  a  few, 
"Whisper  as  secretly  and  slow 

As  bashful  lovers  ever  do. 

The  tinkling  bell,  the  plashing  oar, 

The  buzzing  of  the  insect  throng, 
The  laugh  that  echoes  from  the  shore, 

The  unseen  thrush's  vesper  song — 

And  when  I  count  the  earthly  hours 

That  I  shall  cherish  most  of  all, 
That  walk  in  Anadostan's  bowers 

Will  be  the  first  that  I  recall." 

A  few  sketches  of  the  early  Commissioners  of  the  city  are 
appended : 

In  Georgetown  College  Cemetery  is  this  tombstone  bearing 
reference  to  the  family  which  owned  a  part  of  the  river  front 
where  the  city  was  pitched. 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Notley  Young,  who  departed 
this  life  August  1st,  1820,  aged  54  years." 

Opposite  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Georgetown  is  what  is  called 
the  Colonel  Carter  place,  on  which  the  houses  burned  down 
about  the  close  of  the  war.  Here  lived  the  French  minister 
Sartiges  and  M.  Mercier,  with  whom  Prince  Napoleon  stopped 
on  his  visit  to  this  country.  Governor  Henry  D.  Cooke  bought 
the  grounds  and  ruin  for  $50,000  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  large  mansion  on  which  work  has  been  suspended  for  several 
years. 
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The  following  inscriptions  are  in  Glen- 
wood  Cemetery. 

Our  father  John  Lessford, 

The  Chronicler  of  Washington, 

Died  Feb.  23d,  1862. 

Aged  36. 

Amos  Kendall. 

Born  August  16th,  1789. 

Died  Nov.  12th,  1869. 

Jane  Ktle, 

•wife  of  Amos  Kendall, 

Born  October  12th,  1807. 

Died  June  25th,  1864. 

On  Postmaster  General  Kendall's  tomb 
are  these  mottoes : 

"  Charity  is  love  in  action." 
"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 
"  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light."         /  '  """i-^,J "  '""   ,v^, 

TOMB  OF  AMOS  KENDALL. 

As  a  public  official,  Mr.  Kendall  was  one  of  the  best  in  our 
service,  and  he  may  truthfully  be  called  the  great  Postmaster 
General.  He  went  into  his  office  poor  and  left  it  very  poor. 
Every  cent  that  he  has  made  was  acquired  subsequent  to  his 
resignation,  and  it  was  gained  almost  entirely  by  his  business 
association  with  Mr.  Morse,  the  inventor.  When  Kendall  took 
the  Post-Office  in  charge  he  turned  out  every  clerk,  and  for  a 
week  had  the  books  of  the  department  overhauled.  Those 
clerks  whose  accounts  were  straight  were  re-appointed,  and  the 
derelict  dismissed.  He  was  so  poor  that  a  tempter  appeared  to 
him  in  the  person  of  a  subordinate  and  clerk,  who  pertly  said : 

"  Mr.  Kendall,  I  am  aware  that  you  have  no  money.  I  have 
an  account  in  the  bank,  and  will  lend  you  some  when  you  are 
in  need  of  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Kendall  coldly,  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
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have  need  to  borrow  any  money,  but  when  I  have,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  borrow  it  from  a  subordinate." 

This  clerk  wanted  some  favors  in  the  way  of  pickings.  Next 
morning  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Post-Office. 

Morse,  the  inventor,  lacking  business  qualifications  entirely, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  secure  Amos  Kendall  to  popularize 
his  telegraph  apparatus.  Kendall  set  to  work  with  rigid  method, 
and,  proceeding  to  organize  companies,  arranged  that  Morse 
should  have  so  much  stock  in  each  company,  according  to  its 
capital,  and  that  he  (Kendall)  should  have  a  certain  portion  of 
Morse's  revenue.  In  this  way  both  of  them  grew  speedily  to 
riches,  but  Kendall  had  business  thrift  and  vigilance,  and  at 
this  time  he  is  probably  richer  than  Morse — unless  he  be  dead. 
Kendall  has  been  in  two  things  consistent  all  his  latter  days — 
he  has  been  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  and  a  rigid  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

I  met  him  at  the  close  of  the  Impeachment  trial,  and  inter- 
rogated him  as  to  Johnson's  criminality. 

"  I  take  little  sympathy  in  politics  these  days,"  he  said ; 
"  neither  with  Mr.  Johnson  nor  his  opponents.  I  never  admired 
him." 

Last  New  Year's  day  the  old  man  stood  among  his  married 
daughters,  receiving  visitors,  the  handsomest  septuagenarian  in 
Washington.  His  residence,  until  of  late,  has  been  in  a  grove, 
called  Kendall  Green,  on  the  borders  of  the  city,  and  he  is 
rich  in  real  estate  all  round  about  here.  The  Baptist  Church, 
with  the  high  iron  spire,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  H  streets, 
has  cost  him  probably  $150,000.  Kendall  was  a  Northern  man 
who  began  life  a  school  teacher  in  Kentucky,  and  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  New  England  economical  virtues,  while  he  was 
conservative  in  politics.  I  asked  him  last  New  Year's  day 
what  he  thought,  after  this  long  interval,  of  the  charactei  of 
Andrew  Johnson. 

"  He  grows  larger  as  he  recedes,"  said  Kendall ;  "  he  was 
the  greatest  American  I  ever  looked  upon,  and  second  to  only 
him  to  whom  all  greatness  is  subordinate,  the  first  President." 
15 
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The  later  life  of  Mr.  Kendall  has  been  troubled  by  but  one 
considerable  loss,  that  of  his  son,  Avho  was  shot  dead  in  a  street 
collision  with  the  son-in-law  of  his  old  friend,  John  C.  Rives. 
He  made  no  upbraidal  nor  mutiny,  but  laid  away  vindictive- 
ness  with  the  bones  of  the  lad,  who  was  at  fault. 

Kendall  was  not  a  man  that  the  nation  will -weep  over.  He 
was  too  strict,  too  well-balanced,  too  much  guided  by  pure,  cold 
human  judgment  to  wring  from  men  affectionate  regrets  that 
he  never  desired.  Sufficient  unto  himself,  within  his  own 
resources,  architect  of  the  wealth  lie  evolved,  his  life  has  been 
so  complete  and  fortunate  that  there  is  no  urn  upon  his  tomb 
for  tears.  Heaven  makes  some  men  exceptionally  perfect  in 
life,  that,  dying,  it  may  show  how  poor  they  were,  lacking 
weaknesses. 

A  few  hours  ride  by  rail  from  Washington  will  take  the  vis- 
itor to  Charlottesville,  the  home  of  Jefferson  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  short  description. 


JEFFERSON'S    UNIVERSITY   AXD    HOME. 

Leaving  Washington  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  I  breakfasted  at 
Alexandria,' and  crossed  Bull  Run  before  9.  There  are  two 
Northern  settlements  on  the  weird  old  stream, — its  deep  pools 
and  frequent  eddies  lying  gloomily  among  the  rocks, — one  set- 
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tlement  completely  new,  and  hewn  out  of  the  timber  and  un- 
derbrush lying  beside  the  railroad,  and  its  neat  frame  cottages 
and  warehouses  standing  upon  smart  boulevard  streets,  with  per- 
spectives of  bold  hills  in  the  street  vistas  ;  the  other  village  is 
at  Manassas  Junction,  amongst  Beauregard's  old  forts,  and  it 
contains  five  hundred  traders,  tavern-keepers,  and  mechanics. 

The  view  at  Manassas  is  the  first  of  the  great  series  of  Blue 
Ridge  landscapes,  which  make  what  is  called  the  Piedmont 
terrace  of  Virginia  so  entrancing.  Manassas  is  a  bold,  open 
plateau,  bounded  by  blue  mountains,  which  make  the  land- 
scapes look  wide  and  stately.  Bull  Run  is  the  gulf  to  the 
northward  where  the  plateau  drops  away.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  battle  fought  here  but  certain  redoubts, 
breastworks,  and  forts,  overgrown  with  sedge  or  dribbling  off 
to  weed.  The  Rappahannock  and  its  outlying  stations — every 
one  the  si^o  of  a  battle — soon  passed  by.  I  saw  the  pretty 
soldiers'  cemetery  at  Culpepper,  and  then  Cedar  Mountain  arose, 
where  I  had  wandered  bareheaded  on  the  night  of  the  fierce 
battle  there,  feeling  the  first  paralysis  of  the  fear  of  death. 
All  the  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  corn  were  thriving, 
and  the  wheat  harvest  was  nearly  over.  I  dined  at  Gordons- 
ville,  a  town  of  railway  junction,  which  the  rebels  held  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  war — a  pretty,  struggling,  whitewashed 
town  at  the  foot  of  hills ;  and  here  leaving  the  Richmond  road 
to  the  left,  I  passed  through  the  Southwest  Mountains,  under 
the  base  of  Monticello,  and  crossing  the  Red  Ravenna  River, 
was  at  Charlottesville. 

Being  here  to  attend  commencement,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  proximity  of  Monticello  to  ride  there.  It  is  only  three  miles 
from  the  town,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  site  of  the 
University.  It  is  a  doomed  mansion,  standing  on  the  crest  of 
a  conical  mountain,  the  promontory  of  a  ridge  of  such,  and 
the  Ravenna  River  washes  the  base  of  the  hill. 

Hiring  a  horse  for  one  dollar  and  a  half,  or  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  dollar  an  hour,  I  rode  briskly  out  the  south  road,  forded 
Moore's  Creek,  and  turned  up  the  base  of  Snced's  Mountain. 
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Fine  forest  trees  shaded  the  way  ;  the  fields  were  tinted  blue 
with  the  stalks  of  weeds  ;  the  wheat,  all  cut  and  shocked,  stood 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  and  slipped  into  the  dips  and 
curls  of  rich  valleys ;  the  streams  were  heard  saying  liquid 
things  to  the  dry  air,  and  rabbits,  tame  as  the  mice  that  play 
round  a  baby's  crib,  cocked  up  their  plump  bodies  in  the  road 
and  looked  sideways  archly  and  squintingly.  All  the  streams 
caught  a  reddish  tinge  from  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  clay,  and 
yet  they  reflected  the  sky  and  their  banks  like  crystal ;  locust 
trees  grew  amongst  the  stone  walls  that  enclosed  the  fields  ; 
some  large  oaks  stood  in  the  barest  vistas,  and  the  loose  horses 
rested  beneath  them  from  the  sun  ;  I  heard  few  birds  or  grass- 
hoppers singing,  and  my  whole  attention  and  ecstacy  felt  the 
impression  of  the  expanding  sceneries,  which  widened  as  I 
mounted,  showing  the  humped  backs  of  blue  mountains,  and 
loftier  ranges  further  yff,  which  were  swung  across  the  sky  like 
a  scarf  of  gauze.  The  forms  of  these  nearer  mountains  were 
like  the  postures  of  Michel  Angelo's  marbles,  unique,  sinewy, 
startling,  elbowed,  and  hipped,  and  bending  and  yawning,  and 
their  strong  outlines  were  filled  in  with  the  bluest,  grayest, 
sweetest  mists  and  herbages,  while  between  the  isolated  cones 
and  spines  the  valleys  rolled  like  the  Illinois  prairies,  and, 
wherever  there  was  a  depression,  you  could  guess  a  stream. 
Rising  higher  and  higher,  the  narrow  roadway  became  a  terrace 
on  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  and  at  times  there  were  deep  creases 
and  rocky  shelves  over  which  the  way  had  to  be  carefully 
picked,  but  the  higher  I  climbed  the  purer  and  rarer  grew  the 
air,  the  nobler  the  stature  of  the  oaks  and  ash  trees,  and  the 
deeper  the  sense  of  majesty  in  nature  round  about.  I  pictured 
the  tall,  strong,  buoyant  man  who  had  ridden  over  this  road  so 
often,  looking  away  at  the  plains  and  eminences,  and  feeling  in 
his  spirited  nature  the  inspiration  of  their  rolling  freedom. 
Like  the  backs  of  bisons  thundering  along  in  herd  and  suddenly 
arrested  by  some  alarm,  they  stood  silent,  picturesque,  and 
gigantic  along  the  plain.  Glimpses  of  other  mountains  were 
seen  through  the  foliage,  as  I  rose  into  the  purer  air,  and  at 
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last,  gaining  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  I  turned  along  the  moun- 
tain spine  and  began  to  climb  Monticello.  No  fence  nor  wall 
lined  the  road,  which  wound  round  and  round  through  the 
timber,  till,  suddenly,  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  wood,  I  came 
to  a  tall,  brick  enclosure,  partly  broken  down  and  pierced  in 
the  middle  to  make  place  for  a  panel  of  iron  rods,  through 
which  I  saw  a  rough  granite  obelisk  and  some  granite  slabs. 
This  I  knew  to  be  the  family  cemetery  of  Jefferson. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  natural  woods,  and  tall  locusts,  linden, 
and  hickory  trees  grew  amongst  the  graves,  while  an  abundance 
of  small  herbage,  bushes,  weeds,  and  climbing  vines  grew  upon 
the  walls  and  amongst  the  slabs  and  vaults.  The  enclosure 
was  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  the  wall  was  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  within  it  were,  perhaps,  thirty  vaults  and  tombs. 
No  words  can  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  desolation  of  the 
scene  as  associated  with  such  a  man.  The  first  glimpse  through 
the  bars  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  pity  and  indignation.  The 
bars  contained  no  wicket,  and  a  barred  gate  on  another  side 
was  fastened  with  a  large  padlock,  so  I  climbed  over  the  grille 
and  the  tottering  wall,  and  let  myself  down  amongst  the  graves. 
A  thunder  storm  which  had  been  gradually  moving  and  mut- 
tering overhead  now  began  to  bellow,  and  some  lightning 
attended  it,  but  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell. 

Jefferson's  tomb  is  made  of  granite,  and  is  about  eight  feet 
high  ;  almost  every  letter  is  gone  from  it,  chiseled  and  chip- 
ped off  by  vandal  students,  and  it  looks  battered  and  nonde- 
script, like  a  Druid  stone.  Under  the  monument  is  a  plain 
slab,  more  perfect,  covering  the  remains  of  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter, Martha,  and  this,  like  almost  every  other  stone  in  the  grave- 
yard, contains  a  religious  or  poetic  inscription.  One  or  two  of 
the  slabs  have  fallen  off  the  brick  vaults,  and  some  are  cracked 
or  overgrown  with  moss.  The  grave-yard  seems  to  have  no 
keeper,  and  to  be  falling  to  decay  unregretted  ;  weeds  grow 
under  the  trees  ;  the  road  to  the  gate  is  blocked  with  bushes  ; 
the  great  President's  tomb  itself  is  simply  frightful.  He  has 
many  living  descendants,  but,  as  the  livery  stable  man  said 
to  me  : 
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"  You  know  how  it  is  down  yur,  now.  It's  every  man  for 
himself,  and  '  Ole  Tom'  being  dead,  has  no  friends." 

Mounting  my  horse  anew,  I  passed  through  the  remainder 
of  the  wood  of  Monticello,  entered  a  cornfield,  and  finally  drew 
near  a  garden  fence  and  some  vineyard  poles ;  before  me 
stretched  a  straight  and  narrow  orchard  lane,  with  some  out- 
buildings at  the  further  end  ;  to  my  left,  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  arose  the  dome  of  Monticello.  You  must  understand 
that  Jefferson's  house  is  set  upon  a  lawn,  made  by  shaving 
down  the  cap  of  the  mountain,  and  that  it  stands  probably 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  little  town  of  Charlottesville  and 
the  Ravenna  River.  This  house  was  not  finished  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  began,  but  Jefferson  inhabited  it  while  he 
was  Governor,  the  Legislature  at  that  time  meeting  at  Char- 
lottesville, and  here  were  entertained  nearly  all  the  officers 
captured  with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  as  well  as  Lafayette,  and 
all  the  great  leaders  of  troops  and  opinions  for  fifty  years. 

Monticello,  like  almost  every  celebrated  Virginia  mansion  of 
the  old  planter  time,  wears  a  look  of  dilapidation,  and,  as  you 
draw  near  it,  you  feel  a  sense  of  shiftlessness,  of  old  black 
imported  bricks,  of  gates  unhinged  and  hats  stuffed  in  windows, 
of  threadbare  stateliness  and  imposing  imposition,  bankruptcy, 
reduction,  failure,  woe,  these  are  the  impressions. 

The  style  of  the  house  is  that  of  a  Corinthian  villa,  with  a 
dome  over  the  middle,  and  with  two  irregular  wings,  one  portico 
opening  into  a  green  lawn,  littered  over  with  carts,  harness, 
rotten  benches,  and  beautiful  shade  trees, — of  the  latter,  par- 
ticularly lindens,  poplars,  and  locusts.  The  portico  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  house  looks  out  upon  a  sort  of  parterre, 
which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  state  stables  and  by  a 
continuous  underground  passage  which,  after  an  old  notion, 
had  connected  the  whole  series  of  stables,  dry  wells,  and  so 
forth,  with  the  mansion.  The  stable  wings  are  concluded  at 
the  two  ends  by  two-story  pavillions,  one  of  which  was  Jeffer- 
son's library  in  the  Summer  time,  and  the  other  was  his  office 
in  the  Winter.     The  house  is  large,  roomy,  and  manorial,  but 
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it  is  ill  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation.  The  shingles  on  the  roof 
are  so  rotten  that  the  rain  drives  in  at  every  frequent  shower, 
and  all  the  wood  work  of  the  place  is  decayed  ;  the,  paint  of  a 
former  time  has  left  no  vestiges  ;  therefore  all  the  woodwork 
has  a  whitish  dun-color,  but  the  well- blackened  English  bricks 
are  said  to  be  as  durable  and  as  good  as  ever. 

A  shambling  boy,  who  had  lost  one  arm  at  the  battle  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  fighting  with  Sterling  Price,  told  me  to  tie  up  my 
horse,  and  he  charged  me  fifty  cents  to  enter  the  old  mansion. 
Over  the  door,  under  the  portico,  was  a  great  clock,  balanced 
with  cannon  balls,  which  had  not  been  going  for  forty  years. 
The  great  hall  of  the  house  is  partly  surrounded  above  by  a  gal- 
lery or  balcony,  where  it  is  the  tradition  that  the  President 
used  to  show  himself  to  crowds  of  students  and  admiring  visi- 
tors. 

From  this  room  I  passed  into  the  dining-room,  with  deep 
butteries,  pantries,  and  so  forth,  where  there  was  no  particle  of 
furniture  and  a  bad  smell  of  funky  wood.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  walked  into  a  great,  naked  drawing-room,  where  there  were 
two  large  mirrors,  made  of  different  pieces  of  glass  set  in  the 
wall,  and  as  my  face  skimmed  over  them,  I  had  a  melancholy 
presentiment  of  the  many  historic  visitors  whose  countenances 
had  also  rested  there,  and — perished.  The  room  under  the 
dome  was  an  octagonal  ball-room,  with  a  place  at  one  side 
where  the  ladies  could  descend  into  the  pediment  of  one  of  the 
porticoes,  and  use  it  for  a  dressing-room. 

I  said  to  my  guide  at  this  spot :  "  I  believe  Jefferson  never 
danced  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  expect  that  he  did,"  said  the  guide,  "  for  he  was  a 
rale  infidel,  fetched  up  by  old  Vol  taw." 

The  indescribably  humorous  pronunciation  of  "  Yoltaw"  com- 
pelled me  to  laugh. 

Said  I :  "  Was  Jefferson  really  brought  up  by  Voltaire  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  raised  him." 

Now,  this  sort  of  anecdote  is  just  as  true  as  the  mass  of 
things  related  of  Jefferson  by  orthodox  people. 
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Voltaire  died  in  1778,  while  Jefferson  did  not  visit  France 
until  1784 ;  so  that  he  never  saw  Voltaire  at  all.  But  Frank- 
lin was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  Jefferson  succeeded  Franklin 
as  Minister  to  France,  and  he  probably  had  a  higher  admira- 
tion for  Franklin  than  for  any  man  of  his  time. 

I  observed,  all  through  the  low,  uncomfortable  bed-rooms  of 
Monticello,  that  Franklin  stoves  were  ubiquitous, — real,  genuine, 
original  Franklins, — and  the  guide  said  that  these  same  stoves 
could  be  found  in  broken  pieces  all  over  the  farm. 

There  was  never  a  bedstead  in  all  Monticello,  alcoves  having 
been  substituted  in  the  walls,  and  slats  were  fixed  to  staples  in 
these  alcoves.  On  one  of  these  uncomfortable  beds  Jefferson's 
wife  died,  and  they  were  obliged  to  lower  her  body  out  of  one 
of  the  semi-circular  windows  which  abounded  there,  because 
there  was  no  stairway  commodious  enough  to  permit  them  to 
take  out  the  coffin. 

I  wandered  through  these  old  bed-rooms,  walking  out  upon 
the  dangerous  roof,  haunted  the  rotten  old  stables,  peeped 
through  the  dry  walls  and  the  covered  walks  ;  saw  the  front 
of  the  house,  all  chopped  and  chiseled  over  with  names  of 
boys  and  boors.  In  some  of  the  rooms  the  farmer's  wife  was 
drying  apples  and  making  raspberry  jam  ;  in  others  farm-gear, 
harness,  and  old  barrels  were  strewn  about.  In  one  room  a 
dog  had  littered  ;  the  man  of  the  house  had  the  rheumatism  ; 
not  far  off  they  pointed  out  the  house  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Jef- 
ferson's chief  grandson,  and  looking  southward,  we  could  see 
Willis'  Mountain,  said  to  be  150  miles  away.  I  think  in  all 
America  there  is  no  such  landscape  for  size  and  beauty  equal 
to  this  from  Monticello.  It  far  surpasses  the  view  from  the 
terrace  of  St.  Germain.  At  one  time  Jefferson  owned  nearly 
the  whole  country  round  about,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  in  debt,  and  sold  parcel  after  parcel,  until  now  the 
estate  is  reduced  to  about  250  acres,  which  rents  for  $250  a 
year.  A  field  hand  is  capable  of  possessing  the  home  of  the 
richest  President. 

Monticello  belonged  to  Captain  Levey,  a  Hebrew,  and  a 
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Commander  in  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  a  rich  man, 
and  who  had  a  romantic  attachment  to  the  great  leader  ;  for 
he  not  only  took  Jefferson's  house  and  dwelt  in  it,  but  he  had  a 
statue  of  that  chieftain  made  and  presented  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  now  stands  in  front  of  the  "White  House.  Levey,. 
I  am  told,  married  his  own  niece,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  and  he  left  the  State  before  the  war,  where- 
upon the  rebel  Commonwealth  confiscated  his  property.  It 
is  now  in  litigation.  Levey  is  said  to  have  expressed  in  his  will 
the  desire  that  it  should  be  repaired,  and  made  an  institute  for 
the  children  of  United  States  Navy  officers.  The  neighbors 
consider  the  estate  valued  at  about  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer  named  Wheeler.  Jefferson's 
nail  factories,  grist-mills,  and  various  other  expensive  enter- 
prises, are  now  extinct  or  in  ruins.  The  neighbors  say  that 
Monticello  will  make  the  finest  vineyard  hill  in  America,  but  at 
present  tumbles  more  and  more  to  ruin  every  year,  and 
seems  to  possess  neither  master  nor  patron. 

As  a  change  from  old  times  to  new,  I  would  relate  a  passage 
of  a  ride  recently  taken  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
passing  on  the  way  the  celebrated  Cabin  John  bridge. 

The  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  has  been  obliterated  from  this 
bridge,  as  from  almost  every  piece  of  architecture  and  engin- 
eering in  the  country. 

The  hollow  ruin  of  a  hotel  at  the  Great  Falls  is  kept  by  one 
Jackson,  the  brother  of  that  inn-keeper  who,  at  Alexandria,  shot 
Colonel  Ellsworth  dead  ;  and  the  survivor  is  a  good  specimen  of 
a  tavern-keeper  in  an  old  settled,  pro-slavery  region  ;  a  slouchy, 
shiftless,  greasy-haired  man,  whose  humor  is  chiefly  an  appal- 
ling exhibit  of  his  manifold  offences,  seasoned  up  with  a  wild 
amiability  and  familiarity.  His  black  hair  falls  in  snaky  long 
locks,  behind  his  ears,  and  his  gray  eye  has  the  light  of  des- 
peration in  it.  Behind  his  bar  stand  a  pair  of  double-barreled 
rifles  and  game-bags,  and  one  of  the  guns  he  shows  as  the 
identical  weapon  which  slew  Ellsworth.  Jackson  says  that 
the  gun  was  not  the  property  of  his  brother,  but  borrowed.     I 
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took  up  the  rifle,  giving  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  found  it 
to  have  been  purchased  in  the  year  1836,  at  a  hardware  store  in 
Alexandria,  and  used  for  many  years  as  a  favorite  par- 
tridge-piece. 

It  was  on  deposit  at  the  time  ac  the  Marshall  House,  and 
had  been  loaded  with  slugs  by  its  fraternal  borrower,  with  the 
intent  of  killing  two  men  with  it — a  man  with  each  barrel. 
The  first  barrel  was  aimed  fairly  at  the  heart  of  Ellsworth,  and 
in  an  instant  the  second  would  have  slain  Brownell,  but  the 
Zouave  threw  up  his  musket,  so  that  Jackson's  shot  passed 
over  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  the  desperate  assassin  was 
both  shot  and  bayoneted. 

"  Where  is  your  brother  buried  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  inn-keeper 
at  Great  Falls. 

"  In  the  family  burying-ground,  sir,  over  in  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia.  The  widow  lives  on  a  nice  little  property  she  owns 
at  Fairfax  Court  House." 

"  I  believe  there  was  afterward  a  military  company  formed 
called  the  "  Jackson  Avengers  V  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  they  had  it  reported  that  I  was  sworn  to 
kill  Brownell.  That  ain't  so,  sir.  I  left  him  to  a  just 
Gord.  I  never  bore  him  no  hate.  He  was  afterwards 
in  Washington  City,  and  at  last  he  was  killed  at  the 
second  Bull  Run.  I  had  one  other  brother  in  the  rebel 
army,  but  1  kept  out  to  make  money.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  shooting  of  Ellsworth  ;  somebody 
came  along  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  stuck  it  up  behind  the 
;bar.  Some  people  says  it  will  make  people  dislike  me,  but  I 
think  not.  Everybody  knows  I'm  his  brother,  and  it's  a  sort 
of  eppropriarte." 

The  Aqueduct  authorities  ordered  Jackson  away  in  1872. 

The  Loudon  Valley,  above  Great  Falls,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  Shenandoah,  was  the  haunt  of  Moseby's  men,  and 
the  great  conduit  of  treasonable  information  and  contraband 
goods,  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  Lynchburg  and 
Richmond.     Leesburg  was  the  nearest  den  of  runners  to  the 
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Capital  of  the  country — thirty-four  miles — and  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  lawless  village  in  Virginia.  The  rebels  several 
times  passed  to  and  fro  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  this 
Avay,  as  they  had  no  railway  lines  to  advance  upon,  while  we 
generally  moved  by  the  lines  of  rail,  and  paid  little  attention 
to  the  ferry  passengers,  between  Point  of  Rocks  and  Chain 
Bridge,  except  to  patrol  and  picket  them.  Leesburg  was 
illuminated  the  night  of  the  defeat  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  debauches  of  Moseby's  men.  The 
wild  torrent  region  between  the  mouth  of  Goose  Creek  and 
Great  Falls  was  signally  adapted  to  blockade  running,  and  the 
dangers  of  fording  and  navigating  in  the  roaring  river  of  dark 
nights,  lent  a  terrible  interest  to  the  enterprise  of  the  smug- 
glers and  spies.  These  crossed  most  generally  in  small,  flat- 
bottomed  scows,  hastily  nailed  together  during  the  day,  to 
evade  the  order  forfeiting  every  private  boat  on  the  Upper  Po- 
tomac, and  the  cargo  was  generally  whisky  and  drugs. 

Jackson  told  me  that  he  had  been  fifteen  times  confined  in 
the  Old  Capitol  Prison  for  running  the  blockade,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  he  walked  straight  from  the  jail  to  the  hand-ferry, 
below  the  Great  Falls,  and  paddled  across  with  five  barrels  of 
whisky.  He  had  been  threatened  with  execution,  if  he  were 
canght  again,  but  he  sent  a  boy  half  a  mile  down  stream  to 
fire  off  pistols,  and,  being  himself  shot  at  several  times,  finally 
re-crossed  the  river  with  his  cargo  twice  before  he  could  man- 
age to  run  it  into  Leesburg.  There  it  was  sold  to  officers  and 
guerrillas  for  $1,  in  gold,  a  gill. 

Such  opposite  social  passages  as  have  been  given,  bring  to 
view  the'  changes  wrought  amongst  the  old  Potomac  people  by 
pitching  the  national  Capitol  amongst  them.  There  is  a  cem- 
etery in  Georgetown — the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Washing- 
ton— which  is  worthy  of  a  visit  from  anybody.  It  stands  on 
the  green  heights,  where  they  decline  in  steep  terraces  to  Rock 
Creek,  and  ravines  making  up  from  the  base,  describe  inex- 
pressibly cool  amphitheatres,  on  whose  successive  shelves  the 
obelisks  of  the   dead  stand  motionless  and  white  among  the 
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foliages.  Here  are  buried  old  citizens,  whose  village  existence 
the  nation  invaded,  and  planted  the  Capital  City  upon  their 
fields,  so  that  they  grew  often  rich  and  married  their  daughters 
to  shrewd  Congressmen,  whose  intelligence  made  the  best  of 
every  foot  of  ground. 

Marriage  is  the  destiny  of  an  accident.  Shipwrecked  so- 
cially upon  this  marshy  island,  many  a  politician  made  the 
best  of  the  site  and  married  Sukey  Brown  or  Betsy  Wilson, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Indian  contractors  and  foreign  min- 
isters, instead  of  bearing  a  herd  of  young  sovereigns  who  could 
fight  a  game  chicken,  burn  an  abolitionist,  or  wallop  a  nigger, 
without  the  aid  of  the  art  of  reading,  or  the  distress  of  knowing 
how  to  write. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  all  this  running  narrative  I 
have  not  given  the  distant  reader  a  description  of  the  Capital 
town,  as  you  might  have  approached  it,  any  time  within  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

Here  is  the  city,  as  you  come  to  it  by  the  oldest  railway  from 
the  North.  First,  a  series  of  grassy  hills,  with  sandy  creeks 
at  their  passes  ;  then  Bladensburg,  an  angular  stretch  of  old, 
gable-chimneyed,  bent-roofed  houses  half  a  mile  from  the  rail ; 
then  a  line  of  red  clay  breastworks,  worming  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
where  stand  dismantled  forts ;  then  an  octagonal  building  with 
a  cupola  on  it ;  standing  out  in  the  country  next  to  a  farm- 
house and  beside  a  great  green  imitation  bronze  horse  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  lawn;  the  home  and  foundry  of  Clark  Mills, 
sculptor ;  then  the  uneasy  outlying  landscapes  of  a  city,  cul- 
verts planted  nowhere,  streets  graded  to  no  place,  brick-kilns 
and  pits,  a  cemetery,  frame  shanties  on  goose  pastures  disputed 
by  cows  made  sullen  by  overmilking  ;  boys,  babies,  friendless 
dogs,  and  negro  women  "  toting  "  grea,t  bundles  on  their  heads, 
no  more  fence,  the  smell  of  apparent  garbage  and  ash  heaps, 
signs  of  ground-rents  and  dirt  throwing  invitations ;  and  all 
'this  time  you  are  descending  into  basin  land  and  down  the  val- 
ley of  a  bare  creek  ;  at  last  a  dome,  such  majesty  and  whiteness 
as  you  never  saw  elsewhere,  appears  sailing  past  the  clouds : 
the  Capitol ! 
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Out  of  the  long,  cramped,  green-painted  saloon-cars  you  de- 
scend, into  a  depot  that  is  first  a  shed,  then  a  dark,  dull,  dirty 
vestibule  ;  for  the  republican  government  is  not  yet  independ- 
ent enough  to  make  corporations,  erect  buildings  here  worthy 
of  the  Capital  City.  The  exterior  of  this  depot  is  also  mean 
and  squatty.  Backed  up  against  the  depot  are  omnibusses  and 
cabs,  whose  drivers,  white  and  negro,  bully  you  with  whip-han- 
dles. Over  this  pirate  body  you  see  close  by  like  a  marble 
majesty,  the  Capitol,  dome  and  wing,  stand  silent,  sentient, 
scintillant,  regardless  of  the  bare  lots,  shanties,  barracks,  ma- 
chineries, marble  slabs,  and  unfinished  dirt  terraces  that  sur- 
round it. 

To  comprehend  this  city  further,  climb  to  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  enveloped  by  a  range  of  fort-capped  hills,  half 
in  Maryland,  half  in  Virginia.  Through  these  hills  the  PotcK 
mac  makes  two  broad  clefts,  coming  down  from  the  West  and 
departing  to  the  South.  Down  where  it  departs,  a  point  stands 
out  in  the  water,  the  City  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  near  where 
it  comes  in,  on  a  hill-top,  connecting  with  Washington,  is 
Georgetown,  Maryland.  Between  Alexandria  and  Washington, 
a  river  makes  up  acutely  from  the  Potomac,  the  East  Branch, 
whose  real  name — the  Anacostia — is  now  nearly  obsolete.  In  the 
angle  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostia  lies  the  Capital 
City,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  who 
selected  the  site  and  gave  it  the  name.  The  dome  where  you 
stand  is  nearly  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  city,  yet  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  actual,  settled  city  lies  awa}r 
from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  between  the  Capitol  and 
Georgetown,  and  in  a  lower,  baser  site.  Out  on  the  extreme 
cape,  between  the  rivers,  lies  the  Arsenal,  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  straggling  line  of  houses  ;  it  was  the  place  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln.  Further 
up  the  East  Branch,  where  the  only  bridge  crosses  it,  lies  the 
Navy  Yard,  a  walled  in  and  busy  area  of  twenty-eight  acres  ; 
over  this  bridge  Booth  and  Harrold  escaped  to  Surrats- 
ville  and  lower   Maryland ;  still  further  up  the  East  Branch 
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lies  the  Congressional  Burying  Ground,  and  to  both  the 
Navy  Yard  and  the  cemetery,  lines  of  disconnected 
houses  radiate  from  the  Cap- 
itol. Around  the  Navy  Yard 
there  is  a  large  and  elderly 
settlement,  to  which  a  street 
railway  runs,  and  amidst  it 
the  town  tower  of  the  oldest 
church  in  Washington,  where 
worshiped  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison. The  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol inclines  this  way,  and 
over  the  high,  thickly  settled 
plateau  looks  out  the  Statue  m 
of  Liberty  over  your  head 
Its  back  is  toward  the  real  city ;  behind  it  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand people  live  ;  in  front  of  it  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand. 

Now  turn  yourself  around,  with  your  back  against  the  back 
of  the  statue,  and  look  away  from  the  Navy  Yard : 

Beneath  you  are  the  terraces  of  the  Capitol  and  the  lawn. 
Prom  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  great  avenues  radiate ;  that  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Long  Bridge  and  indices  Arlington  Man- 
sion, far  up  the  Virginia  Hills,  a  steam  railroad  passes  along 
it  and  crosses  the  bridge  to  Alexandria.  The  second  avenue 
is  a  canal,  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  and  it  points  to  the  white, 
chalky  stump  of  the  abandoned  Washington  Monument.  The 
third  is  the  famed  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  dense  with  the  costly 
shops  and  hotels,  revealing  at  the  bottom  the  granite  Treasury 
building  ;  the  fourth  to  the  right  is  a  short  avenue,  and  it  leads 
to  the  City  Hall,  the  seat  of  municipal  government.  Half  lost 
in  houses  beyond  this  are  the  great  marble  piles  of  the  Post- 
Office  and  Treasury,  which  lie  in  the  densest  centre  of  the  city. 
Other  avenues  to  the  right  go  out  to  the  open  Northern  country 
and  the  far  forts  which  Early  invested  in  1864.  Away  off,  on 
the  crest  of  one  of  these  hills,  you  see  dimly  the  white  tower 
of    the    Soldiers'    Home,   Mr.    Lincoln's    summer    residence. 
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Objects  between  this  latter  and  your  eye  are  the  brick  block 
where  General  Grant  resided,  the  dingy  brick  factory  of  Gov- 
ernment Printing,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Aloythus,  with  the 
highest  tower  and  the  merriest  bells  of  Washington. 

Now,  return  your  eye  to  the  Patent-Office,  which  stands  on 
its  own  separate  though  inferior  hill.  A  great  market-house 
lies  on  each  side  of  it,  nearly  equi-distant.  The  market-house  to 
the  left  is  on  the  Avenue.  Between  this  market-house  and  the 
Potomac  are  the  fine  towers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Continuing  South  to  the  Potomac,  you  come  to  the  Ferry  to 
Virginia,  and  the  shipping  piers 

Follow  out  the  Avenue  to  the  Treasury,  and  beyond  it  are 
the  President's  House,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
General  Grant's  head-quarters,  and  the  elegant  residences  of 
Lafayette  Square,  where  live  most  of  the  ambassadors  and  rich 
officials.  Beyond  these  a  stream  called  Rock  Creek  falls 
through  a  deep  valley  to  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
it  is  Georgetown.  Another  creek,  immediately  beneath  the 
Capitol  where  you  stand,  is  called  the»Tiber  ;  it  bends  around 
the  base  of  Capitol  Hill,  and,  by  a  long  detour  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Potomac,  gets  an  outlet  not  very  far  from  the  mouth 
of  Hock  Creek.  This  Tiber  makes,  with  a  canal  leading  from 
it  to  the  East  Branch,  an  island  of  one-fourth  the  city. 

All  the  forts  around  or  overlooking  the  city  are  dismantled, 
the  guns  taken  out  of  them,  the  land  resigned  to  its  owners. 
Needy  negro  squatters,  living  around  the  forts,  have  built 
themselves  shanties  of  the  officers'  quarters,  pulled  out  the 
abattis  for  firewood,  made  cord-wood  or  joists  out  of  the  log 
platforms  for  the  guns,  and  sawed  up  the  great  flag-staffs  into 
quilting  poles  or  bedstead  posts.  Still  the  huge  parapets  of  the 
forts  stand  upright,  and  the  paths  left  by  the  soldiers  creep 
under  the  invisible  gun  muzzles.  Old  boots,  blankets,  and 
canteens  rot  and  rust  around  the  glacis  ;  the  woods,  cut  down 
to  give  the  guns  sweep,  are  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  bushes. 
Nature  is  unrestingly  making  war  upon  War.  The  strolls  out 
to   these    old   forts  are  seedily  picturesque.     Freedmen,  who 
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exist  by  selling  old  horse-shoes  and  iron  spikes,  live  with  their 
squatter  families  where,  of  old,  the  army  sutler  kept  the  can- 
teen ;  but  the  grass  is  drawing  its  parallels  nearer  and  nearer 
the  magazines.  Some  old  clothes,  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  and 
forgotten  graves,  make  now  the  local  features  of  the  war. 

Meantime  the  too  ambitious  monument  to  the  pater patrix 
stands  like  a  stunted  giant,  the  superfluous  blocks  at  its  base 
grown  over  with  grass,  and  few  approach  it,  even  in  curiosity. 
Its  foundations  are  said  to  be  defective,  and  no  money  has 
been  voted  toward  building  it  this  long  time.  A  few  boxes,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  receive  dimes  and  quarters 
towards  its  completion,  but,  standing  as  it  now  does,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  the  air,  it  has  probably  reached  its  highest. 
I  heard  a  humorous  explanation  of  the  failure  of  this  monu- 
ment, from  an  Irishman. 

"  They  broke  the  Pope's  block  of  stone,"  he  said,  "  it  was  an 
onlucky  act.  The  holy  Father  cursed  ■  the  whole  thing,  and 
immediately  the  foundation  settled." 

I  have  spent  part  of  a  day  in  the  shaft  and  workshops  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  a  mournful  instance  of  the  short  life 
of  public  impulse,  and  of  the  defects  in  the  machinery  of  mis- 
cellaneous private  enterprise. 
This  monument  is  already 
raised  to  the  height  of  175 
feet.  It  has  already  cost 
nearly  8250,000,  and  is  rais- 
ed to  more  than  one-third  its 
total  height.  The  found- 
ations are  perfectly  secure, 
and  capable  of  supporting  all 
the  height  yet  to  be  added. 
There  are  stones  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ready  to 
be  inserted  in  the  shaft  or  subsidiary  temple  ;  but  work  has 
been  suspended  upon  it  for  about  twelve  years. 

The  monument  was  discouraged,  because  the  people  believed 
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that  the  contributions,  being  dropped  into  Post-office  boxes  all 
over  the  country,  were  stolen,  and  never  applied  to  the  edifice, 
and  also  because  the  artists  and  art  critics  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  of  deprecation  upon  the  plan  of  the  monument.  This  plan 
was  an  obelisk,  surrounded  with  a  Greek  Temple.  There  is  no 
notion,  at  present,  of  adding  the  temple,  but  the  Monument 
Association  hope  to  raise  enough  money  to  finish  the  obelisk. 
It  is  easy  to  do  this,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  for  the  unfinish- 
ed shaft  in  the  Capital  City  is  a  record  of  popular  impotence, 
worse  than  if  a  monument  to  "Washington  had  never  been 
begun.  This  age  and  people  are  no  exception  to  the  human 
passion  for  monumentalization.  If  ten  thousand  churches  and 
schools  would  give  twenty-five  dollars  a-piece,  this  monument 
could  be  finished.  The  interior  of  the  shaft  is  of  twenty -five 
feet  diameter,  between  the  inner  sides  of  the  walls,  and  so  thick 
are  the  walls,  that  the  exterior  diameter  is  fifty-five  feet.  The 
material  is  marble  from  Maryland.  Within  there  is  a  yawning 
chasm  of  shaft,  very  impressive  to  look  up  into,  and  see,  at  the 
farthest  height,  a  scaffold  hung,  from  which  a  rope  droops 
dizzily,  and  on  the  floor  the  dampness  splashes  and  the  dark- 
ness lies  all  around  the  year,  save  when  some  melancholy 
visitor  puts  his  head  within,  and  feels  dejected  over  the  sus- 
pended gratitude  of  the  land  of  Washington.  I  hope  no  more 
great  monuments  will  be  commenced,  but  I  hope  a  feeling  will 
be  revived  to  see  this  one  finished.  The  memorial  stones,  to 
decorate  some  portions  of  the  shaft,  represent  all  companies, 
lands,  and  ages — lava,  from  Vesuvius  ;  aerolites,  shaken  out 
of  crazy  satellites  or  planets  ;  rocks  of  copper  and  of  porphyry ; 
stones  from  Jerusalem  and  Mecca  ;  everything  but  the  Pope's 
stone,  which,  not  the  builders,  but  the  mob  rejected. 

h  the  Washington  monument  ever  be  reared  600  feet  high, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  it  will  be  of  the  weight  of 
125.800,000  pounds  ;  the  portion  already  completed  exceeds 
80;000,000  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


JOBBING   COEVAL  "WITH   GOVERNMENT. 

We  can  get  little  comfort  by  consulting  the  early  records 
of  the  country,  to  show  that  there  were  some  bad  things  done 
in  those  days.  There  is  less  apology  for  evil  in  a  great  and 
prospered  nation,  than  in  a  series  of  jarring  colonies,  where  few 
local  leaders  sought  after  the  revolution  to  remedy  their 
desperate  fortunes.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  country  we 
were  without  organization,  authority,  or  means.  Able  men  in 
those  days  had  few  resources,  unless  endowed  with  estates,  or 
surrounded  with  family  influence.  But  it  never  was  true  of 
the  United  States,  that  corruption  got  to  be  organized,  flagrant 
and  backed  by  a  large  part  of  public  opinion,  until  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  civil  war.  The  Confederate  Government  was  as 
corrupt  at  Richmond,  considering  its  opportunities,  as  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington.  Both  were  swindled  by 
currency  printers,  contractors,  quarter-masters,  and  beset  by 
rapacious  Congressmen,  who  endeavored  to  retard  the  general 
cause  where  they  could  not  take  the  advantage.  What  is 
called  the  scalawag  element  in  the  South,  has  to  some  degree 
been  the  development  of  the  stealing  element  at  Richmond. 
In  the  North  the  big  army  contractors  have  gone  to  railroad 
building,  and  the  naval  harpies  are  trying  to  restore  Ameri- 
can commerce  with  the  old  hulks  which  were  four  or  five  times 
paid  for  when  chartered  by  the  nation. 

It  was  also  true  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  that 
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contractors,  clothes-furnishers,  and  others,  endeavored  to  spoil 
the  new  government,  but  we  can  nearly  count  up  on  our  fingers 
the  early  scandals  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  them : 

1789.  The  State  of  Georgia  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a 
land  swindle.  It  sold  out  to  three  private  companies  pre- 
emption rights  to  tracts  of  land  ;  these  companies  were  called 
the  South  Carolina  Yazoo,  the  Virginia  Yazoo,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Yazoo ;  the  whole  amount  ot  land  disposed  of  was  fif 
teen  and  a  half  million  acres,  and  the  sum  agreed  to  he  paid 
was  upwards  of  $200,000.  Subsequently  the  same  lands  were 
sold  to  other  companies,  because  the  first  purchasers  insisted 
upon  making  their  payments  in  depreciated  Georgia  paper.  Hence 
arose  the  controversy  on  the  celebrated  Yazoo  claims,  so  called. 

1790.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is  not  good  authority  on  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  in  the  first  administration,  thus  speaks 
ot  what  he  believes  to  be  corruption,  under  General  Hamilton, 
after  the  Federal  assumption  of  State  debts  : 

"  The  base  scramble  again.  Couriers  and  relay  horses  by 
land,  and  swift-sailing  pilot-boats  by*  sea,  were  plying  in  all  di- 
rections. Active  partners  and  agents  were  associated  and  em- 
ployed in  every  State,  town,  and  country  neighborhood,  and 
this  paper  was  bought  up  at  five  shillings,  and  even  as  low  as 
two  shillings  on  the  pound,  before  the  holder  knew  that  Con- 
gress had  already  provided  for  its  redemption  at  par.  Immense 
sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  fortunes 
accumulated  by  those  who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough 
before." 

1790.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Robert  Morris,  and  other  advocates  of  the  national  assumption 
of  the  State  debts,  made  a  lobby  amongst  the  Federal  Con- 
gressmen, to  concede  for  this  point  the  latitude  for  the  Capi- 
tol in  1790.  Two  Virginia  members  changed  their  votes  on 
the  financial  subject ;  therefore  the  scat  of  government  was  given 
to  the  South.  If  this  was  the  case,  both  Morris  and  Hamilton 
were  well  punished  for  the  intrigue.     Mr.  Hamilton  closed  his 
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public  career  before  the  middle  of  his  life,  and  Mr.  Morris  is 
commemorated  in  the  local  history  of  the  seat  of  government 
as  the  victim  of  the  most  tremendous  speculative  failure  ever 
recorded  in  that  city.  His  houses,  put  up  on  the  spot  since 
called  for  his  partner,  Greenleaf  s  Point,  tumbled  to  ruins  be- 
fore the  public  buildings  were  complete,  and  he  himself  spent  a 
venerable  portion  of  his  romantic  history  in  the  debtor's  jail  at 
Philadelphia.  The  funding  bill  was  then  adopted  as  an  act  of 
barter,  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars  were  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  to  pay  the  foreign  debt,  and  twenty-one  millions,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  pay  off  the  State  debts.  The 
tariff  was  immediately  pushed  up  to  meet  these  obligations, 
and  here  began  the  manipulation  of  duties  in  the  interest  of 
domestic  manufacturers. 

1791.  The  same  year  that  the  Capital  was  conceded  to  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  Mr.  Hamilton's  proposition  for  a  Na- 
tional Bank  was  brought  forward.  It  passed  the  Senate  in 
Philadelphia,  without  division.  In  the  house  it  was  attacked 
by  James  Madison  and  others,  but  it  finally  passed  by  a  vote 
of  39  to  20.  President'  Washington  required  the  written 
opinions  ot  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  as  to  its  constitution- 
ality, and  Hamilton  and  Knox  endorsed  it  with  vigor,  while 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  took  the  opposite  side.  Its  charter 
was  limited  to  twenty  years,  and  its  capital  was  to  consist  of 
$10,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  subscribed  $2,000,000. 
The  bank  was  to  be  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  to  be 
managed  by  twenty-five  directors.  The  bank  stock  was  the 
favorite  speculation  of  the  day,  and  within  a  few  hours  after 
opening  the  books  the  whole  amount  was  subscribed,  with  a 
surplus.  Branches  were  established  in  the  chief  commercial 
towns  of  the  republic.  This  bank  and  its  successors,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  was  assailed  as  one  of  the  corrupt  influ- 
ences of  the  early  period  of  the  republic. 

1793.  The  first  charge  of  general  corruption  was  made  in 
Congress  by  John  F.  Mercer,  of  Maryland  ;  lie  intimated  that 
the  first  assumption  of  State  debts  had  been  dishonestly  engin- 
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eered,  and  that  members  of  the  House  had  not  been  wholly 
guiltless.  To  this  Theodore  Sedgwick  replied,  saying  that  the 
ears  of  the  House  had  already  been  more  than  once  assailed  by 
insinuations  of  the  base  conduct  of  individual  members  in 
speculating  in  their  own  measures.  "  If,"  said  Sedgwick, "  there 
be  so  base  and  infamous  a  character  within  these  walls,  if 
there  is  one  member  of  this  House  who  has  been  guilty  of 
plundering  his  constituents  in  the  manner  represented,  let  his 
name  be  mentioned,  let  the  man  be  pointed  out." 

Another  member  admitted  that  speculation  had  been  carried 
to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  pendency  of  the  funding 
system,  but  that  could  not  be  avoided.  The  matter 
was  then  dropped,  but  Secretary  Hamilton  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  and  charged  with  failing  to  account 
for  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  public  money.  He 
was  called  upon  to  explain  this  as  well  as  his  mismanagement 
and  intrigue  in  the  negotiation  of  loans.  Hamilton  replied 
that  the  alleged  defalcations  were  made  up  by  reckoning  bonds 
as  money,  and  omitting  deposits,  etc.  Hamilton  had,  how- 
ever, borrowed  too  much  money  through  the  forwardness  of 
the  American  bankers  in  Holland.  Mr.  Giles  and  his  associ- 
ates introduced  nine  resolutions  of  censure,  charging  Hamilton 
with  exceeding  his  powers,  with  dereliction  of  duty,  with  mis- 
appropriating loans,  deviating  from  his  instructions,  and  vio- 
lating the  law.  A  debate  followed  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  although  Madison  voted  to  censure  Hamilton  on  all 
counts,  the  resolution  of  censure  failed. 

1795.  The.  first  charge  of  personal  bribery  was  made  in 
1795,  and  was  brought  up  on  the  question  of  a  breach  of  priv- 
ilege. The  charge  was  very  similar  to  that  made  against 
Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  nearly  eighty  years  later.  Two  persons 
named  Randall  and  Whitney,  from  Maryland  and  Vermont, 
respectively,  had  formed  a  scheme  for  obtaining  from  Congress, 
for  the  sum  of  $500,000,  the  right  to  purchase  of  the  Indians 
twenty  millions  of  acres,  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The 
proposed  purchase  was  divided  into  forty  shares,  some  of  which 
were  offered  to  members  of  Congress,  who  were  guaranteed 
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that  the  shares  would  be  taken  off  their  hands  if  they  should 
lose  confidence  in  the  speculation.  Randall  boasted  that  he 
had  secured  thirty  members.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Maryland,  ex- 
plained the  attempt  at  bribery  to  the  House,  and  Randall  was 
ordered  to  be  arrested  and  put  on  trial  at  the  bar.  His  defence 
was  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and  that  his  conduct  was 
merely  foolish  and  imprudent,  and  not  corrupt.  He  was 
declared  guilty  ot  a  high  contempt,  in  attempting  to  influence 
members  as  to  their  legislative  functions,  and  only  17  votes 
were  cast  against  the  resolution,  amongst  them  Mr.  Madison's; 
he  maintained  that  the  members  had  no  privilege  against  such 
attempts  except  in  their  own  integrity.  Randall  was  sentenced 
to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  was  put  in  custody. 

1796.  In  1796  a  transaction  in  Congress  of  a  disgraceful 
nature  occurred,  growing  out  of  the  Georgia  or  Yazoo  land 
speculation,  which  would  look,  in  our  times,  quite  like  a  piece 
of  corruption.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  of  the  lower 
House,  had  received  a  memorial,  to  be  presented  to  Congress, 
asking  it  to  do  nothing  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  Yazoo 
sale  until  an  investigation  could  be  had.  Amongst  the  Sen- 
ators who  had  personal  interest  in  this  Georgia  speculation 
were  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  present 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  James  Gunn,  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Gunn,  who  was  represented  to  have  been  a  fire- 
eater,  demanded  that  Baldwin  show  him  the  memorial,  before 
its  presentation,  and  give  the  names  of  the  signers  up  to  his 
vengeance.  When  Baldwin  refused,  Gunn  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge, through  the  precious  Frelinghuysen  aforesaid.  Baldwin 
laid  the  challenge  before  the  House,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  both  Gunn  and 
Frelinghuysen  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  The 
land-speculating  Senators  made  apologies  to  the  House,  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  languish. 

1797.  The  first  case  of  the  expulsion  of  a  Senator  was  that 
of  William  Blount,  of  Tennessee,  a  very  popular  man  in  that 
new  State.     He   was  exposed  by  President  Adams  in  1797, 
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who  sent  to  Congress  some  papers  showing  the  condition  of 
the  country  concerning  Spanish  intrigues  in  the  south-west, 
and  amongst  these  papers  was  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Blount 
to  a  Cherokee  Indian  agent,  written  while  the  former  was 
governor  of  the  American  territory  south  of  the  Ohio.  The  agent 
sent  the  letter  to  the  President,  who  asked  the  British  Minister 
what  it  meant.  It  then  appeared  that  Blount  had  played  the 
traitor  to  the  British,  in  order  to  right  himself  in  a  desperate 
land  speculation.  He  had  designed  selling  his  lands  to  an 
English  Company,  and  was  afraid  that  the  non-commercial 
French  nation  would  come  into  possession  of  them,  by  a  re- 
transfer,  before  he  could  complete  the  sale.  To  anticipate 
this,  Blount  had  proposed  to  raise  a  force  of  barbaric  back- 
woodsmen and  Indians,  to  co-operate  with  a  British  naval 
force,  and  put  the  English  into  possession  on  the  Gulf.  This 
scheme  had  avarice  for  its  motive  and  cool  treason  for  its  in- 
strument. The  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  impeach 
Blount,  and  the  Senate  put  him  under  bonds  amounting  to 
$50,000.  The  House  also  asked  that  he  be  "  sequestered  " 
from  his  seat  in  the  interim,  which  the  Senate  interpreted 
to  mean  expulsion,  and  forthwith  set  Governor  Blount  outside 
the  door,  with  much  less  delicacy  than  the  Senate  lately 
showed  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Pomeroy,  and  Harlan.  Blount's 
sureties,  one  of  whom  was  his  brother,  surrendered  him  into 
custody,  but  the  case  was  postponed  until  the  next  session,  and 
after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Colfax  at  South  Bend,  a  great  re- 
ception was  prepared  for  Blount  at  Knoxville  ;  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  chosen  president  thereof.  Blount's 
brother,  in  the  House,  meantime  sent  a  blackguard  letter  and 
challenge  to  Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Massachusetts.  Strife  ran  so 
high  at  this  period  that  gentlemen  of  different  politics  would 
not  speak  to  each  other  on  the  street.  Senator  Blount  died 
unexpectedly,  before  his  constituents  had  an  opportunity  to 
disgrace  themselves  by  giving  him  enlarged  honors. 

The  first  great  scandal  against  a  public  official  was  made 
public  while  the  Capital  was  pitched  in  Philadelphia,  in  179T. 
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Its  object  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Alexander  Hamilton. 
One  Callender  had  published  a  book  containing  a  quantity  of 
correspondence  and  documents  which  seemed  to  show  that 
Hamilton  and  one  Reynolds  had  been  buying  up  old  claims 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  the  latter  had  received 
advances  of  money  from  the  former  to  make  these  purchases. 
Reynolds,  and  a  man  named  Clingman,  had  some  time  before 
been  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  for  seeking  to  obtain  fraud- 
ulent payment  from  the  Treasury  of  an  alleged  debt  due  them 
from  the  Government.  By  Hamilton's  influence  the  Controller 
of  the  Treasury  stopped  the  prosecution.  This  Reynolds  was 
the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  officer,  and  some  letters  which  h*e 
and  his  fascinating  wife  possessed  seemed  to  indicate  that  a 
dark  affair  was  going  on.  Three  members  of  Congress  who  had 
explored  the  matter,  went  frankly  to  General  Hamilton  and 
laid  the  proofs  before  him,  and  required  an  explanation.  This 
was  given  but  it  was  hardly  less  astounding  than  if  Hamilton 
had  been  detected  in  corruption.  He  confessed  to  having  paid 
one  thousand  dollars  hush  money  to  Reynolds  not  on  account 
of  any  peculation,  but  to  avoid  exposure  in  a  very  shameless 
intrigue  between  Hamilton  and  the  wife  of  Reynolds.  Hamil- 
ton resolved  to  take  a  desperate  step  and  save  his  official  honor, 
at  the  expense  of  his  private  reputation  and  happiness.  He 
published  certified  copies  of  the  correspondence.  We  take  a 
few  paragraphs  of  his  tolerably  bulky  pamphlet  from  an  auto- 
graph copy  owned  by  William  Duane,  and  inscribed  with  his 
name,  March  28,  1799.  The  title  is  "  Observations  on  Certain 
Documents  Contained  in  JS/bs.  V.  and  VI.  of  '  The  History  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1797,'  in  which  the  charge  of 
speculation  against  Alexander  Hamilton,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  fully  refuted.  Written  by  Himself.  Philadel- 
phia, printed  for  John  Fenno,  by  John  Bioren.     1797." 

Hamilton   shows  in  this  pamphlet  all  his  graces  of  literary 
composition,  and  strikes  from  the  shoulder  at  the  outset : 

"  The  charge  against  me,"  he  says,  "  is  a  connection  with 
one  James  Reynolds  for  purposes  of  improper  pecuniary  spec- 
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ulation.  My  real  crime  is  an  amorous  connection  with  his 
wife,  for  a  considerable  time  with  his  privity  and  connivance, 
if  not  originally  brought  on  by  a  combination  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  with  the  design  to  extort  money  from  me." 

The  next  salient  point  is  this,  well-worded : 

"  This  confession  is  not  made  without  a  blush,  I  cannot  be 
the  apologist  of  any  vice  because  the  ardor  of  passion  may  have 
made  it  mine.  I  can  never  cease  to  condemn  myself  for  the 
pang  which  it  may  inflict  in  a  bosom  eminently  entitled  to  all 
my  gratitude,  fidelity,  and  love.  But  that  bosom  will  approve 
that,  even  at  so  great  an  expense,  I  should  effectually  wipe 
away  a  more  serious  stain  from  a  name  which  it  cherishes 
with  no  less  elevation  than  tenderness." 

These  must,  indeed,  have  been  hard  passages  to  commit  to 
print,  and  it  argues  nobly  for  woman  that,  having  been  assured 
from  the  lips  of  her  husband  of  his  offences  against  her,  she 
could  forgive  him  for  his  honor's  sake,  and,  when  he  came  home 
wounded  to  die,  receive  him  in  her  arms  as  if  he  were  stainless. 
Men  never  do  these  acts  of  forgiveness. 

The  gist  of  Hamilton's  confession  is  in  these  paragraphs : 

"  Some  time  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1791  a  woman  called 
at  my  house,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  asked  to  speak 
with  me  in  private.  I  attended  her  into  a  room  apart  from  the 
family.  With  a  seeming  air  of  affliction,  she  informed  me 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Lewis,  sister  to  a  Mr.  G. 
Livingston,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  wife  of  a  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, whose  father  was  in  the  Commissary  Department  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  that  her  husband,  who,  for  a  long 
time,  had  treated  her  very  cruelly,  had  lately  left  her  to  live 
with  another  woman,  and  in  so  destitute  a  condition  that,  though 
desirous  of  returning  to  her  friends,  she  had  not  the  means  ; 
that  knowing  I  was  a  citizen  of  New  York,  she  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  apply  to  my  humanity  for  assistance. 

"  I  replied  that  her  situation  was  a  very  interesting  one ; 
that  I  was  disposed  to  afford  her  assistance  to  convey  her  to 
her  home,  but  this  at  the  moment  not  being  convenient  to  me 
16 
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(which  was  the  fact),  I  must  request  the  place  of  her  residence, 
to  which  I  should  bring  or  send  a  small  supply  of  money.  She 
told  me  the  street  and  the  number  of  the  house  where  she 
lodged.  In  the  evening  I  put  a  bank  bill  in  my  pocket  and 
went  to  the  house.  I  inquired  for  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  was 
shown  up  stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  she  met  me  and  con- 
ducted me  into  a  bedroom.  1  took  the  bill  out  of  my  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  her.  Some  conversation  ensued,  from  which  it 
was  quickly  apparent  that  other  than  pecuniary  consolation 
would  be  acceptable. 

"  After  this  I  had  frequent  meetings  with  her,  most  of  them 
at  my  own  house,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  her  children,  being 
absent  on  a  visit  to  her  father. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  she  mentioned  to  me  that  her 
husband  had  solicited  a  reconciliation,  and  affected  to  consult 
me  about  it.  I  advised  to  it,  and  was  soon  after  informed  that 
it  had  taken  place." 

The  next  thing  was  that  the  husband  wrote  to  Hamilton  that 
he  had  discovered  the  intrigue,  and  that  his  heart  was  crushed; 
but  he  wrote  shockingly  bad  English.  He  reproached  Hamil- 
ton with  having  taken  advantage  of  his  wife's  necessities,  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  wrote  that  he  had  meant  to  assassinate  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Hamilton  found  himself  considerably 
demoralized.     He  says : 

"  In  the  workings  of  human  inconsistency,  it  was  very  pos- 
sible that  the  same  man  might  be  corrupt  enough  to  compound 
for  his  wife's  chastity,  and  yet  have  sensibility  enough  to  be 
restless  in  the  situation,  and  to  hate  the  cause  of  it." 

Of  course,  after  Hamilton  let  the  real  facts  out  right  can- 
didly, his  enemies  discredited  him. 

"  It  is  showed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  dread  of  the  disclosure 
of  an  amorous  connection  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  my 
humility,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  lose  as  to  my  reputation 
for  chastity,  concerning  which  the  world  had  fixed  a  previous 
opinion." 

He  goes  on  to  show  that,  having  first  black-mailed  him  for 
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nearly  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  panel-thieves  then  accused 
him  of  taking  money  from  the  Treasury,  and  entering  into 
speculation  with  Reynolds  and  others.  This  pamphlet  is  signed 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Philadelphia,  July,  1797,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  it  are  all  the  amorous  epistles  to  and  fro,  which 
must  have  made  "  live"  reading  when  they  first  saw  the  light. 

1798.  The  House  of  Representatives,  during  this  session 
refused  to  pass  a  resolution  previously  adopted  in  the  Senate  to 
authorize  Thomas  Pinckney  to  receive  certain  presents  which 
in  accordance  with  custom  had  heen  tendered  him  by  the  Courts 
of  Madrid  and  London  at  the  close  of  his  missions  thither,  and 
which  he  had  refused  to  accept  because  of  the  Constitutional 
provision  relating  to  presents  from  foreign  powers.  The  reso- 
lution was  rejected  on  grounds  of  public  policy  as  was  after- 
wards declared  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  House.* 

We  will  now  make  a  step  out  of  the  past,  and  come  to  a 
memorable  claim  of  the  present  day — that  of  Mrs.  Gaines : 

Mrs.  Gaines  is  the  great  female  character  in  New  Orleans. 
She  is  a  small,  plump,  bright-eyed  woman,  and  she  has  been 
the  heroine  of  the  very  heroic  law  suit  which  she  has  person- 
ally conducted,  raising  money  for  the  purpose  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  million,  recovering  nearly  a  million,  and  with  all  the 
probabilities  in  her  favor  of  getting  a  million  more.  But,  if 
she  were  to  get  what  she  would  receive  under  other  conditions 
than  those  of  democratic  public  opinion,  she  would  possess  half 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  its  most  valuable  part,  and  be  a 
wealthier  woman  than  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  whom  Wellington 
endeavored  to  marry  out  of  covetousness  to  her  fortune. 

The  home  of  this  lady  is  in  New  York  City,  but  she  spends 
much  of  her  time  in  New  Orleans,  where  she  has  strong  friends 
and  strong  enemies,  almost  equal  in  number.  Her  suit  has 
involved  many  of  her  intimate  friends,  from  whom  she  has 
borrowed  money  to  pay  lawyers'  fees  and  court  fees.  Her 
second  husband,  General  Gaines,  believed  implicitly  in  the 
merits   of    her     case,    and     gave     her     1200,000    to    fight 


*  Additional  matter  illustrating  this  Chapter  may  be  found  in  Chap.  VII. 
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it    out.      She   has   been    twice    married,   and    to    excellent 

men  both  times  ;  and  I  was  told  that  the  brother  of  her  first 

husband  had  helped  her  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  funds. 

There  is  a  dash,  piquance,  and  nimbleness  about  this  woman 

which  distinguishes  her  as  one  of  the  queens  of  her  sex.     She 

is  said  to  be  about  60  years  of  age,  but  would  pass  for  40 ;  and, 

while  her  education  is  defective,  she  is  a  natural  authoress  and. 

.  .  .  ! 

lawyer,  and  can  write  a  stinging  brief  where  sauce  and  justice 

are  mixed  together. 

She  is  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  be  identified  with  New 
Orleans — Provincialism  and  Cosmopolitanism  mingling  in  her 
as  amongst  many  of  these  old  habitans.  Her  mother  had  married 
a  French  bigamist,  and,  discovering  the  fact  after  she  reached 
New  Orleans,  presumed  to  marry  again  the  great  Daniel  Clarke, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  South.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  property-holders  in  New  Orleans,  and  represented  that 
territory  in  Jefferson's  administration.  Clarke  was  smitten 
with  the  beauty  of  the  French  lady,  and  contracted  a  secret 
marriage  with  her — made  secret  in  order  to  anticipate  a  di- 
vorce from  his  French  predecessor.  But,  while  he  was  absent 
in  Washington  City,  his  relatives  and  connections,  who  had 
expected  to  get  his  money,  told  him  that  his  wife  was  unfaith- 
ful, and  hired  her  lawyer  to  tell  her  that  her  marriage  with 
Clarke  was  not  legal.  Having  a  natural  affection  for  man,  the 
French  lady  proposed  to  take  a  third  husband.  This  offended 
Clarke,  and  it  seemed  to  confirm  the  lies  which  had  been  said 
against  his  lady  ;  and  meantime  his  daughter  was  born — the 
present  Mrs.  Gaines — for  whom  he  maintained  affection,  so 
that,  while  he  let  the  wife  slide,  he  gave  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  a  man  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  be  used, 
and  applied  to  educate  his  daughter,  and  at  her  maturity  to 
present  her  with  the  principal.  Thus  the  banks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  where  Thomas  LaFayette,  Harry  McComb,  and  your  humble 
correspondent  passed  their  youth,  became  the  playground  of  the 
future  Mrs.  Gaines.  As  they  had  no  penitentiary  in  the  State, 
and  never  whipped  white  people  at  the  post,  the  custodian  of 
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the  baby  saw  no  business  reason  why  he  should  not  squander 
her  money.  He  did  squander  it,  and  history  lias  made  no 
mention  of  the  innumerable  fried  chickens,  roast  capons,  and 
deviled  crabs  which  this  unfaithful  guardian  devoured  out  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  babe  in  the  woods.  A  Mr.  Croasdale,  who 
is  the  best  journalist  in  Delaware,  some  time  ago  collected 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Gaines's  childhood  in  Wilmington,  and  it  was 
published,  over  another  name,  in  the  Galaxy  Magazine. 

When  the  guardian  had  squandered  all  the  money,  and  both 
his  liver  and  conscience  were  disordered,  some  faint  recollec- 
tion of  her  childhood  inspired  a  dream  in  the  little  ward. 

She  dreamed  that  her  father  was  another  person  than  the 
man  she  called  father  ;  that  he  was  rich  and  lived  in  a  distant 
State,  amongst  negroes,  molasses,  and  such  other  things  as 
children  like.  She  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
where  the  unfaithful  guardian  was  thinking,  in  a  morose  way, 
how  fortunate  it  was  for  him  that  the  State  had  no  peniten- 
tiary, and  how  unfortunate  that  there  were  no  other  little  girls 
to  be  let  out  with  endowments.  Unhappy  Delawarean.  For 
him  no  longer  the  fried  oyster  gamboled,  or  the  chicken  frica- 
seed !  While  he  was  thinking  over  this  thing  the  little  girl 
told  her  dream.  He  immediately  fainted,  and  they  had  to  bor- 
row some  old  Delaware  rye,  next  door,  to  bring  him  to  con- 
sciousness. 

As  he  came  to,  he  said, "  Myra  [he  pronounced  it  Myrie,  as 
did  the  future  gallant  husband  of  the  little  girl],  who  has  been 
putting  that  nonsense  into  your  head  ?"  He  answered  his  own 
question  by  confessing,  like  an  honest  criminal  in  one  of  the 
fairy  books. 

The  little  girl  was  at  once  put  in  possession  of  a  law  suit. 
She  became  a  heroine,  married  two  husbands,  and  has  living 
grandchildren.  Both  her  husbands  were  devoted  men,  who  be- 
lieved in  her  claim  ;  she  does  the  same,  fighting  it  out. 

I  have  a  theory  that  Nature's  chief  use  for  us  in  this  life  is 
employment;  and  that,  like  the  flies  which  convert  into  healthy 
motion  the   mortification  and  decay  in  the  atmosphere,  we  are 
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all  right  enough  when  something  is  given  us  to  do.  But  Na- 
ture makes  a  very  unhappy  fly  of  us  when  she  leaves  us  a  vast 
law  suit,  and  at  the  same  time  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  after  our  rights.  Who  would  know  much  about  Daniel 
Clarke,  or  the  man  in  Delaware,  if  it  were  not  for  Mrs. 
Gaines  ? 

To  show  how  the  public  service  and  the  lobby  come  into  col- 
lision, it  may  be  well  after  reciting  such  matters  as  the  above, 
to  relate  a  conversation  which  I  liad  in  1873  with  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  distinguished  men  in  the  army,  whose  name 
I  shall  not  give,  because  he  might  be  injured  by  the  political 
harpies  of  that  service. 

"  What  is  our  relative  position  amongst  the  navies  of  the 
earth  ?"  said  I. 

"  We  stand  not  above  the  sixth  in  rank. 

"  Great  Britain  could  whip  all  the  navies  of  the  earth  to-day, 
one  after  the  other.  Her  salvation  lies  in  keeping  up  her  com- 
mercial supremacy.  I  have  seen  a  single  vessel  in  her  navy, 
in  the  China  Seas,  which  could  take  in  detail,  the  whole  Ameri- 
can fleet,  and  beat  every  ship  successively.  The  iron-clad  to 
which  I  allude  cost  about  $1,500,000,  whereas  we  have  just 
voted  $3,000,000  to  build  ten  ships.  Next  to  England  comes 
France  in  the  perfectness  of  her  navy.  Russia  and  Spain  have 
enormously  improved  their  efficiency  upon  the  seas.  North 
Germany,  since  she  has  acquired  seaports,  has  become  very 
ambitious,  and  not  only  are  her  vessels-of-war  remarkable,  but 
her  naval  officers  are  of  a  remarkably  shrewd  and  vigilant  de- 
scription. Even  Turkey  has  a  better  navy  yard  than  the  Uni- 
ted States,  strange  as  it  may  appear." 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  are  defenseless  in  our  great  cities  by 
reason  of  the  prostration  of  our  navy  ?" 

"  Well,  New  York  City  might  be  defended,  because  of  its 
remarkable  natural  defenses.  A  ship  or  two  sunk  in  the  chan- 
nel, at  the  Narrows,  or  in  the  Lower  Bay,  would  prevent  an 
entire  fleet  from  getting  up  to  the  city  ;  but  an  iron-clad  navy 
could  go  right  into  Boston  harbor  or  into  Portsmouth  or  San 
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Francisco.  A  few  months  ago,  we  barely  missed  getting  into 
a  war  with  Spain,  and  the  State  Department  had  really  got  us 
right  in,  when  suddenly  it  was  suggested  that  we  examine  our 
naval  resources  for  the  moment.  Word  was  sent  that  three 
or  four  ships  might  be  ready  in  twelve  months,  and  two  or 
three  more  in  eighteen  months.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  backed  right  out  of  the  war  matter  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, to-day  if  it  knows  anything,  knows  that  even  Spain 
could  drive  right  into  us,  because  now-a-days  men  do  not  count, 
but  mechanism  in  ships  does  all  the  business.  Anticipating 
trouble  with  us  on  the  Cuban  account,  Admiral  Paolo,  now 
Spanish  Minister,  visited  the  United  States,  and  took  an  inven- 
tory of  the  armored  navy.  He  had  all  the  points  ;  and,  by 
George  !  we  would  have  been  humiliated  in  the  estimation  of 
the  earth.  You  see,  about  1864  or  '5,  we  were  the  first  naval 
power  in  the  world,  having  gotten  up  the  earliest  iron-clads. 
But  that  navy  was  created  for  an  emergency,  constructed  of 
green  timber,  and  a  late  investigation  shows  that  every  shot 
fired  into  those  old  rotten  iron-clads  would  have  crumbled  the 
whole  framework. 

The  English  and  other  foreigners  built  upon  our  suggestions, 
and  they  have  made  a  series  of  ships  which  can  steam  18  knots 
an  hour.  Prior  to  the  war,  our  old  wooden  vessels  were  also 
the  best  afloat.  The  Minnesota,  and  such  other  great  ships  in 
the  American  navy,  made  good  speed,  and  gave  our  sailors 
confidence ;  but,  as  we  stand,  to-day,  we  must  keep  mum,  or 
be  terribly  humiliated." 

"  What  is  the  best  opinion  in  the  navy — 1  mean  amongst 
the  large  and  high-minded  officers — on  the  proper  method  of 
building  a  ship-of-war,  whether  in  a  navy-yard  or  in  private 
yards  ?" 

"  There  is  but  one  way,"  responded  my  informant, "  of  con- 
structing a  legitimate  vessel-of-war,  and  that  is  in  the  National 
navy-yards.  Private  shipbuilders  work  only  to  complete  a  job, 
get  their  money,  and  show  the  ship,  which  will  be  good  enough 
for  a  short  period.  But  the  greatest  thing  to  be  looked  to  in  a 
ship-of-war  is  the  timber ;  which  must  be  thoroughly  seasoned ; 
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for  green  timber  warps,  rots,  and  is  unable  to  hold  its  outer 
armor  in  a  very  little  time.  The  English  build  of  that  mag- 
nificent teak  ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the  Japanese  Seas,  one  of 
Nelson's  old  ships,  which  had  come  out  in  eighty  days  from 
Great  Britain,  as  sound  and  buoyant  as  he  found  it  at  Trafalgar. 
We  built  for  an  emergency,  in  private  navy-yards,  of  green 
oak,  which  has  no  longevity.  The  corrupt  shipbuilding  in- 
terests of  the  country  press  forward  whenever  we  want  new 
ships,  and,  under  the  tariff  system,  rob  the  Government,  and, 
under  the  modern  job  system,  carry  off -the  prize  from  the 
navy-yards,  where  we  should  have  work  of  the  best  class  slowly 
and  surely  made.  The  tariff  interests,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  honest  officers  of  the  navy,  will  some  day  be  our  scorn  as 
a  people,  and  get  us  such  a  flogging  that  we  will  cut  the  throats 
of  these  jobbers  in  the  public  necessities.  The  great  iron-clad 
ships  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Spain  have  been  built  by  the  En- 
glish, under  free-trade,  and  the  work  superintended  by  Com- 
missioners from  the  respective  nations  which  wanted  the  ves- 
sels. We  cannot  build  a  ship-of-war  for  our  lawful  needs  in 
any  foreign  ship-yards,  without  an  act  of  Congress,  and  that 
act  never  will  be  granted  under  the  horrible  system  of  the 
modern  tariff.  I  have  heard  naval  men  say  that,  if  the  United 
States  got  into  a  war,  and  was  flogged  out  of  its  life,  so  that 
the  'whole  bluster  would  be  taken  out  of  her,  and  we  should 
have  to  begin,  like  France,  from  the  bottom,  and  work  out  an 
honest  salvation,  we  would  be  better  off.  Something  calami- 
tous is  necessary  to  stop  the  unpatriotic  excesses  of  our  busi- 
ness people." 

I  asked  the  gentleman  who  spoke  thus  intelligently  what  the 
leading  men  of  the  navy  thought  of  Secretary  Robeson  and  • 
Admiral  Porter.  • 

"  For  Robeson,"  said  he,  "  there  is  such  contempt  that  I  do 
not  care  to  relate  the  character  of  it.  Instead  of  demanding, 
like  a  man,  that  Congress  give  the  country  a  navy  sufficient  to 
protect  us,  he  begs  for  everything,  as  if  he  were  apologizing 
for  making  the  demand. 
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"  Admiral  Porter  reduced  himself  in  the  estimation  of  all 
men  ol  courage  when  he  wrote  those  sycophantic  letters  to  the 
President.  But  he  is  equal  to  his  position.  He  always  was  a 
shrewd,  prying,  suggestive  fellow,  and  no  portion  of  the  navy 
has  come  under  his  supervision  but  he  has  improved  it.  There 
is  no  fear  of  him.  Robeson  is  a  mere  shyster,  and  the  civil 
head  of  the  navy  is  the  disgrace  and  contempt  of  every  genuine 
officer  in  it.  We  have  no  navy  whatever.  Every  one  of  those 
monitors  and  iron-clads  built  during  the  war  is  rotted,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $ 3,000,000  will  do  nothing  more  than  build 
some  fair  iron-clad  coasters  for  defense." 

Some  of  the  scandals  so-called  of  modern  Washington  par- 
take of  the  marvelous  and  get  little  consideration  from  people 
who  demand  testimony  as  well  as  theory.  Let  me  give  an  in- 
stance : 

You  have  probably  met,  amongst  your  acquaintances,  this 
kind  of  a  man  :  An  agreeable,  decorous,  thrifty  well-to-do  gen- 
tleman, who  will  talk  with  you  intelligently  about  the  growing 
evils  of  the  country  and  of  the  general  corruption  of  politics, 
but  will,  at  the  same  time,  inflexibly  pursue  his  private  pur- 
poses against  the  Government,  under  the  belief  that,  in  the  de- 
struction imminent  over  everybody,  the  best  way  to  anticipate 
it  is  to  make  one's  stake  and  share  so  big  that  it  can  bear  one 
up  above  the  common  calamity.  The  country  is  full  of  people 
who  deprecate  corruption,  but  do  not  arrest  their  personal 
scheme,  which  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  gentleman  in  this  case  referred  to  was  taken  with  a 
communicative  mood.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could 
tell  me  nothing  of  consequence  which  I  would  not  print, 
but  it  is  queer  that  very  many  careful  men  have  some- 
where concealed  about  them  a  hidden  desire  to  give  points 
against  their  class  to  newspaper  men.  Said  this  gentle- 
man : 

"  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  engravers  in  this  country.  There 
is  an  investigation  one  day  to  be  made  into  the  currency  of 
the  country,  which  will  startle  you,  and  your  newspapers  and 
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all  their  readers.     There  is  a  $10  bill.     Take  it, — look  at  it ! 
Do  you  see  anything  notable  about  it  ?" 

I  looked  the  bill  all  over,  and  then  the  man  all  over,  and 
saw  nothing  to  excite  a  remark  in  either.  "  There  is  nothing 
particular  about  that  bill,"  he  said,  "  except  that  it  is  counter- 
feit. There  are  eighteen  distinct  counterfeits  on  the  $10  bill, 
and,  as  an  engraver,  I  know  that  they  represent  eighteen  dif- 
ferent counterfeiting  gangs.  I  got  this  bill  from  a  street-car 
conductor  in  New  York.  I  got  into  his  car,  and,  as  he  came 
along,  I  said,  '  My  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  ask  you  for  so  much 
change,  but  really  I  have  nothing  less  than  $20.'  '  0  !'  said 
he,  '  I'll  oblige  you,'  and,  m  a  smiling  way,  he  gave  me  this 
bill  and  a  quantity  of  50-cent  fractional  currency.  I  put  the 
whole  away  in  my  pocket,  and,  being  an  engraver,  I  got  to 
looking  at  the  number  37  on  the  lantern  window  of  the  car. 
Thought  I  to  myself,  '  That's  a  remarkably  handsome  7  for  a 
common  painter  to  make.'  You  know  that  an  engraver  notices 
such  things.  Well,  that  evening  I  went  into  the  Astor  House, 
and,  going  up  to  the  fine,  old,  white-haired  man  who  sells 
cigars  there,  and  is  known  to  everybody  in  New  York,  I  ten- 
dered him  one  of  the  50-cent  papers.  Old  Jimmy  looked  at  it 
and  said  to  me,  '  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Robinson,  but  that  stamp  is 
counterfeit.  It's  a  very  well-executed  one,  but  I  have  nothing 
better  to  do  in  my  leisure  time  than  to  look  over  such  things.' 
At  this  Jimmy  handed  me  the  stamp,  and  I  looked  at  it,  and 
then  at  the  others,  and,  sure  enough,  they  were  all  counterfeit. 
I  quietly  stepped  outside  the  Astor  House,  and  looked  for  No. 
37,  amongst  the  cars.  I  found  that  the  conductors  ran  eight 
hours  off  and  on,  and  that  my  man  would  not  come  on  till  next 
morning.  There  I  found,  at  the  appointed  time,  my  conduc- 
tor, and  stepped  up  to  him,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, '  Young 
man,  you  changed  a  bill  for  me  yesterday,  and  gave  me  a 
quantity  of  counterfeit  money.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  it 
back  without  any  noise.'  He  affected  to  grow  indignant,  but  I 
said,  '  Stop  !  stop  !  Do  you  see  that  policeman  ?  If  you  don't 
veturn  me  in  good  money  the  amount  which  you  changed  for 
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me,  I  will  have  you  under  arrest  in  two  minutes  !'  Well,  it 
was  interesting  to  see  the  promptness  with  which  that  '  shover 
of  the  queer '  gave  me  all  of  my  money,  and  forgot  to  ask  for 
his  own. 

"  Mr.  Gath,  you  newspaper  men  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  duplication  of  United  States  Bonds,  and  about  the 
quantity  of  counterfeit  scrip  afloat.  If  you,  as  a  newspaper- 
man, were  to  go  to  Gen.  Spinner  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
Treasury,  and  ask  how  much  counterfeit  currency  was  in  cir- 
culation, they  would  probably  tell  you  10  per  cent.  ;  but 
I  tell  you,  as  an  engraver,  that  they  have  admitted  to  me  that 
there  is  25  per  cent.,  or  one  quarter  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
stamps  current  in  this  country,  which  are  fraudulent.  Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  the  postal  currency  is  renewed  six  times  every 
year  ?  That  is  the  case,  and  see  the  possibilities  for  its  in- 
creased duplication  and  counterfeiting.  We  could  better  afford 
to  pay  50  per  cent,  premium,  and  use  gold,  than  have  to  deal 
as  we  do  with  a  lot  of  paper  which  is  beyond  the  control,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  Government  officials.  The  extravagantly 
high  prices,  and  the  corruption  in  our  politics  and  life,  hinge 
upon  the  currency.  The  duplication  of  the  United  States 
bonds  will  some  day  be  found  such  an  alarming  matter  that  it 
will  bring  the  whole  country  to  its  feet.  That  crime  began  in 
the  Treasury  so  far  back  as  Chase's  time.  John  Covode  and 
others  in  Congress  made  strenuous  efforts  to  expose  it,  but 
they  were  gagged  by  the  gavel  and  a  party  majority.  An 
official,  who  at  that  time  was  connected  with  the  printing,  had, 
in  some  way,  got  a  grip  upon  the  Secretary,  and  could  not  be 
budged  from  his  place  by  any  power  in  the  country.  His  ac- 
counts were  short  one  year  $63,000,  and  he  could  not  tell 
where  the  money  had  gone.  They  kept  after  him,  however, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  he  appeared  before  the  examiners  with 
his  arms  full  of  bonds,  and  throwing  them  down,  said,  '  There 
are  your  $63,000  !'  Now,  there  was  a  press  used  for  printing 
at  that  time,  and  it  ran  repeatedly  in  the  night.  The  official 
himself  was  seen  to  emerge  after  dark,  on  two  occasions,  with 
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a  great  tin  box  in  his  hand,  which  he  put  into  his  buggy  and 
carried  away.  Now,  how  much  duplication  of  bonds  do  you 
suppose  it  required  to  make  $63,000  worth  of  coupons  so  as  to 
equalize  that  account  ?" 

"  Several  hundred  thousand,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  sir  ;  it    took   between   $18,000,000  and  $19,000,000 
of  bonds  ;  and  about  that  time  happened  the  first   duplica- 1 
tion.'  " 

•  I  looked  suddenly  into  the  old  gentleman's  eyes,  and  was  in 
great  doubt  whether  I  was  speaking  to  an  intelligent  lunatic  or 
a  great  reformer. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  propositions  annually  considered  in  the 
committees  of  Congress  was  to  be  passed,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation would  be  felt  immediately  at  every  fireside  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  people  will  never  be 
sufficiently  earnest  until  the  iron  enters  into  the  flesh,  and  job- 
bery makes  them  howl. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  plunder  in- 
volved in  the  schemes  of  the  lobby,  which  have  been  defeated 
in  the  Congress  of  1873,  Senator  Chandler  has  employed 
some  of  his  leisure  moments  to  make  out  the  following  list  of 
attempted  steals  : 

Soldiers'  Bounty  Bill,        .         .  .     $400,000,000 

Agricultural  Lands  bill,         .         .  90,000,000 

Cotton  Tax  refunding,       .         .  .         72,000,000 

Compound  interest  to  States,         .  32,000,000 

Australian  subsidy,    .         .         ...  5,000,000 

Oriental  subsidy,  ....  13,000,000 

Ship-yard  subsidy,     .         .         .  .           6,000,000 

Other  subsidies,    ....  5,000,000 

The  two  per  cent,  job,        .         .  .           1,500,000 


Total,     ....         $624,500,000 

The   Soldiers'  Bounty  Bill  and  the  Agricultural  Lands  bill 
were  passed  by  the  House,  but  squelched  by  the  Senate.     The 
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Treasury  has  had  a  narrow  escape  of  several  of  these  plunder- 
ing schemes.  Taking  into  account  the  stupendous  jobs  that 
have  been  carried  through,  with  the  aid  of  an  unscrupulous 
lobby,  plain  folk  may  well  stand  aghast  at  the  costliness  of 
Congressional  legislation. 

Those  members  of  Congress  who  are  always  looking  out  for 
a  "  spec."  have  come  to  despise  the  constituency.  They  see 
that  the  people  soon  forget  a  dishonored  public  man,  and  hence 
the  audacious  villainy  known  as  back  pay  passed  the  Congress 
of  1873,  its  champions  not  scrupling  to  register  themselves  in 
black  and  white.  In  order  to  involve  the  whole  government, 
judicially  and  administratively,  in  this  villainy,  the  general 
pay  of  all  was  increased  and  made  retroactive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  new  salaries  provided  by  the 
bill.  The  increased  salaries  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  and 
of  all  other  officials  took  effect  on  the  4th  of  March : 


The  President, .         .         .         . 

Vice-President,    ....... 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Cabinet  officers,        ....... 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  State  and  In- 
terior Departments,  .... 

Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury, 
Examiner  of  Claims  in  State  Department, 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  .... 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury, 
Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office, 
Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
Superintendent  Money  Order  System, 
Superintendent  Foreign  Mails, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  . 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates, 


$50,000 
10,000 
10,500 
10,000 
10,000 

6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
10,000 
7,500 
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The  salaries  of  all  the  clerks,  doorkeepers,  messengers,  and 
other  employees  of  the  House  were  increased  from  15  to  25  per 
cent. 

All  sorts  of  ingenious  excuses  had  been  manufactured,  and 
were  ready  at  hand,  to  defend  back  pay  ;  amongst  other  pleas 
was  that  against  the  old  mileage  system. 

Under  the  system  of  mileage  the  grossest  inequality  in  the 
compensation  of  members  of  Congress  has  always  prevailed. 
Just  before  the  war  the  father  of  the  present  Senator  Bayard, 
of  Delaware,  who  received  about  $200  mileage,  sat  by  "  Duke  " 
Gwinn,  of  California,  who  got  $19,000.  To  make  the  matter 
more  uneqal  and  unjust  the  fact  was  that,  although  receiving 
this  immense  amount  on  account  of  travel,  Mr.  Gwinn  actually 
did  not  go  to  Callifornia  for  years.  After  the  war  when 
Reverdy  Johnson  was  Senator  from  Maryland,  he  received 
$128  mileage  for  a  Congress,  while  Messrs.  Nye  and  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  received  about  $10,000  apiece.  A  few  years  ago  so 
much  complaint  was  made  about  this  unjust  discrimination 
between  members,  that  a  modification  of  the  mileage  rates 
was  established,  but  it  has  still  worked  very  unequally. 

It  appears  that  for  the  Congress  just  expired  the  mileage 
paid  to  Senators  from  the  States  named  was  as  follows  :  Cali- 
fornia, $4,029.60  ;  Oregon,  $6,492.80  ;  Nevada,  $3,513.60  ; 
Texas,  $3,000  ;  Louisiana,  $2,531  ;  Arkansas,  $2,400  ;  Min- 
nesota, $2,475.25  ;  Kansas,  $2,352.10  ;  Nebraska,  $2,147.20 ; 
Mississippi,  $2,160. 

The  idea  of  making  an  Omnibus  bill  to  include  with  the  long 
talked-of  increase  for  the  President,  the  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
and  the  Heads  of  Departments,  the  never  before  talked-of  in- 
crease for  members  of  Congress,  apparently  originated  with 
Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Guy  Fawkes  of  Congress.  He 
brought  the  bill  back  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1873,  with  a  long  report, — historical,  argu- 
mentative, and  didactic, — in  which  he  labored  hard  to  prove 
that  there  were  strong  reasons  of  justice,  morals,  and  public 
economy  for  raising  the  salary  to  $8,000  per  annum.     In  the 
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same  report  he  advocated  the  increase  of  the  President's  salary 
to  $50,000,  and  proposed  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  Judges  and 
the  heads  of  Departments  to  $8,000.  His  bill  to  accomplish 
all  this  was  recommitted  without  action.  Some  time  before, 
Sargent  had  tried  to  put  an  amendment  on  the  'Executive  and 
Legislative  Appropriation  bill,  raising  the  President's  salary  to 
$50,000.  Dawes,  who  was  in  the  chair,  ruled  it  to  be  in 
order,  but  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
60  yeas  to  67  nays,  refused  to  sustain  the  ruling. 

Butler's  next  move  was  to  get  his  bill  hitched  on  to  an  ap- 
priation  bill.  He  made  the  first  effort  to  accomplish  this  on 
Feb.  11,  when  he  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  so  as  to  instruct 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  bring  in  the  bill  as  a  part  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Appropriation  bill,  then  about  to  be  reported 
to  the  House.  He  was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  81  yeas  to  119 
nays,  but  he  gained  a  point — he  got  a  showing  of  hands  ;  he 
knew  the  strength  of  his  forces,  and  could  see  how  many 
recruits  ne  must  get  to  win.  He  had  foreseen  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  secure  the  help  of  the  outgoing  members,  who  num- 
bered nearly  100,  and  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  this  :  by 
allowing  them  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  proposed  raid  on 
the  Treasury.  He  therefore  inserted  the  words,  "  including 
members  of  the  XLIId  Congress,"  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
make  the  increase  retroactive — going  back  two  years. 

Up  to  this  time  comparatively  few  members  had  faith  in  the 
process  of  the  movement,  and  very  little  had  been  said  about 
it  in  the  informal  canvasses  in  the  lobbies  and  cloak  rooms, 
which  influence  the  disposition  of  bills  far  more  than  the 
debates  upon  the  floor.  Now  it  was  seen  that  the  bill  had  a 
strong  backing  of  pledged  supporters,  and  an  active  canvass  for 
recruits  began.  Late  in  the  night  of  Monday  the  25th,  Butler 
sprung  his  bill  upon  the  House,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bills,  which 
had  come  back  from  the  Senate  with  amendments.  No  one 
but  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  notice  of  his  intention.  A 
large  number  of  members  had  gone  home  on  the  assurance  of 
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Garfield  that  the  bill  would  be  called  up  only  to  get  it  in  place, 
and  that  he  expected  no  action  upon  it.  Garfield  protested, 
but- Butler  insisted  on  a  vote  on  his  amendment,  and  carried  it 
by  a  vote  of  71  to  67,  on  a  vote  by  tellers  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  Credit  Mobilier  debate  intervened  next  day,  and 
it  was  Friday  before  the  question  came  up  again.  Butler's 
amendment,  adopted  in  Committee  ot  the  Whole,  was  rejected 
by  the  House,  on  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  by  a  vote  of  69 
to  121.  Butler  changed  his  vote  to  No,  in  order  to  move  a  re- 
consideration. 

Next  morning  he  made  the  motion,  and  promised  if  it  was 
carried  to  admit  an  amendment,  prepared  by  Sargent,  fixing 
the  salary  at  $6,500,  with  no  allowance  for  traveling  expenses. 
This  seemed  a  fair  proposition,  and  the  recommendation  was 
carried  without  much  opposition.  Sargent  offered  his  amend- 
ment, but  by  the  time  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  the 
members  who  opposed  an  increase,  that,  if  any  change  were 
made  in  the  salary,  the  whole  question  would,  in  the  end,  go 
to  a  Conference  Committee  of  six  men,  who  could  put  in  any 
amount  they  pleased,  and  then  force  the  House  to  agree  to 
their  report,  or  run  some  risk  of  losing  the  entire  Appropriation 
bill,  which  would  make  an  extra  session  necessary.  Sar- 
gent's amendment  narrowly  escaped  defeat,  the  vote  being  100 
to  97.  Amendments  offered  by  Garfield  were  adopted,  raising 
the  salaries  of  all  the  clerks  in  the  House,  and  adding  15  per 
cent,  to  the  pay  of  all  other  employees,  and  adding  $2,000  a 
year  to  the  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  General 
Departments. 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  and  when  the  question  arose  on 
concurring  in  the  salary  admendment,  some  Senators  opposed 
it  because  it  did  not  increase  their  pay  enough,  and  others 
because  they  thought  it  wrong  to  make  any  increase.  Both 
these  elements  of  opposition  united  to  defeat  a  motion  to  con- 
cur.    The  vote  stood  23  to  36. 

The  bill  then  went,  of  necessity,  to  a  conference  committee. 
Speaker  Blaine  now  took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  appointed  as 
the  House  conferees  Garfield,  Butler,  and  Randall,  knowing 
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that  the  two  latter  were  in  favor  of  a  larger  increase  of  salary 
than  the  House  had,  at  any  time,  endorsed.  They  were  both 
advocates  of  a  beaten  proposition,  and  it  was  in  violation  of  a 
well-recognized  principle  of  parliamentary  practice  to  appoint 
either  of  them  on  the  Committee.  The  Senate  conferees, 
named  by  the  Vice-President,  were  all  high-salary  men,  who 
insisted  that  $6,500  was  not  enough,  and  would  be  less  than 
the  Pacific  Coast  Senators  got  already,  with  their  mileage. 
The  Conference  agreed  to  put  another  $1,000  on,  making  the 
salary  $7,500,  and  they  restored  Butler's  provision  for  the 
payment  of  actual  traveling  expenses,  and  retained  the  retro- 
active clause,  dating  the  increase  back  to  March  4,  1871.  The 
President's  salary,  and  those  of  the  other  officials,  they  left  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  report  was  made  to  the  House  on 
Monday  morning,  March  3.  It  was  vehemently  denounced  by 
Farnsworth  and  others,  and  freely  defended,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Senators  were  so  stubborn  that  the  House  conferees 
had  to  yield  for  fear  of  losing  the  bill.  The  shameful  retro- 
active clause  did  not  find  a  single  apologist,  either  in  this  or 
in  any  previous  debate.  It  was  vigorously  assailed  and  de- 
nounced, but  no  one  had  the  hardihood  to  say  a  word  in  its 
favor.  Everybody  knew  that  it  was  a  barefaced  robbery  of 
the  Treasury  of  nearly  $1,500,000— a  bribe  of  $5,000  a  piece 
to  induce  outgoing  members  to  vote  to  increase  the  pay  of 
their  successors.  The  provision  doubling  the  President's 
salary  escaped  with  very  little  criticism.  Members  were  so 
much  occupied  with  the  question  of  their  own  pay  that  they 
gave  small  attention  to  the  portions  of  the  bill  relating  to  other 
officials. 

The  conference  report  was  finally  adopted  by  the  House  by 
yeas,  103  ;  nays,  94.  This  was  a  fair  test  vote,  although  the 
high  salary  men ,  tricky  to  the  last,  tried  to  make  it  appear 
otherwise  by  falsely  saying  that  the  bill  would  be  lost  if  the 
report  was  rejected.  The  effect  of  rejecting  the  report  would 
have  been  to  send  the  bill  to  a  new  conference  committee, 
which  could  have  reported  back  in   an  hour  with  the  salary 
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amendment  stricken  out.  Every  member  who  voted  yea  must, 
therefore,  be  held  to  have  favored  the  salary  grab,  retroactive 
clause  and  all.  It  was  late  Sunday  night  before  a  vote  was 
had  in  the  Senate  on  adopting  the  report.  The  result  was 
yeas,  36  ;  nays,  27.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  the 
same  niglri.  Under  the  retroactive  provision  dating  the  in- 
creased pay  to  Congressmen  back  two  years,  every  member  re- 
ceived 15,000  as  extra  compensation  for  services  in  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  less  sum  already  drawn  by  him  as  mileage. 
The  amount  of  money  taken  from  the  Treasury  for  this  pur- 
pose we  cannot  give  with  accuracy,  because  we  do  not  know 
the  exact  amount  of  the  mileage  to  be  deducted.  At  a  moder- 
ate estimate  it  was  11,400,000. 

No  justification  was  attempted  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  for  dating  back  the  increased  salary.  It  was  so  dis- 
graceful a  proceeding  that  it  admitted  of  no  defense.  The 
members  of  Congress,  in  accepting  their  offices,  agreed  to 
serve  for  the  salary  provided  by  law.  On  the  last  day  but  one 
of  their  term  of  office,  they  voted  themselves  nearly  85,000 
apiece  as  additional  pay.  They  had  the  power  to  do  it,  and 
are  amenable  to  no  punishmant  except  such  as  their  constitu- 
ents may  provide  for  them  at  the  next  election  ;  but  their  con- 
duct in  a  moral  point  of  view  is  very  little  better  than  that  of 
a  merchant's  clerk  who  should  increase  his  salary  by  helping 
himself  from  his  employer's  cash  drawer. 

Observe  the  effect  of  the  back-pay  and  other  swindling 
schemes  of  its  class  : 

The  total  amount  of  the  various  appropriation  bills  passed  at 
that  scandalous  session  of  Congress  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
previous  session  about  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars  :  The 
details  of  the  various  appropriations  of  1873  are  as  follows  : 
Preliminary  deficiency,  $1,699,833  ;  Texan  border  commission, 
$18,490  ;  pension,  $30,480,000  ;  American  and  British  claims 
commission,  $613,500  ;  Indian,  $5,512,218  ;  fortification,  $1,- 
899,000  ;  consular  and  diplomatic,  $1,311,359  ;  Military  Aca- 
demy, $344,317  ;  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  estimated, 
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$19,500,000  ;  naval,  $22,275,757  ;  army,  $31,796,008  ;  Post- 
Office,  $3,529,107  ;  river  and  harbor,  $6,112,900  ;  sundry 
civil,  $32,175,415  ;  deficiency,  $9,242,871— total,  $195,310,- 
839. 

Truly  the  43d  Congress  was  a  shameless  body.  The  corrupt 
members  from  the  extreme  Puritan  states  exceeded  in  effront- 
ery those  from  Pennsylvania  or  Kansas.  In  the  last  hours  of 
the  session  after  the  Credit  Mobilier  case  had  been  disposed  of 
in  the  House,  we  had  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the 
session  presented  by  a  colleague  of  Oakes  Ames,  of  John  B. 
Alley,  of  Samuel  E.  Hooper,  of  Mr.  Dawes,  and  of  Senator 
Wilson,  another  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon. 
Ginery  Twichell,  openly  and  actively  lobbying  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  the  passage  of  a  bill,  introduced  by  himself,  in 
favor  of  a  railroad  corporation  of  which  he  is  president.  When 
the  point  of  order  had  twice  been  made  upon  him,  that  he  could 
not  vote  in  favor  of  a  bill  in  which  he  was  personally  interested, 
the  Hon.  Ginery  Twichell  left  his  own  desk  to  take  a  seat 
beside  the  tellers,  upon  the  final  division  of  the  House  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  personally  expostu- 
lated with  members  who  were  voting  "  nay."  Evidently  the 
example  of  Oakes  Ames  and  the  lessons  of  investigation 
were  utterly  thrown  away  upon  the  Hon.  Ginery  Twichell." 

Midst  all  of  this  scandal  the  moral  and  Christian  world  was 
doing  nothing  to  show  its  disgust  at  what  was  going  on  at 
Washington.  The  great  business  house  of  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  whose  leading  partner  was  the  patron  of 
orthodox  philanthropy,  was  at  the  same  time  paying  $271,000 
to  the  government  to  be  let  out  of  prosecution  for  smuggling,  and 
the  moral  newspapers  were  pompously  parading  the  following 
solemn  declaration  of  Mr.  John  Alexander,  of  Philadelphia : 

"  By  the  Grace  and  Providence  of  God  enabling  me,  I  will  contribute 
to  the  treasury  of  the  National  Association  for  securing  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  jive  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally, until  an  amendment  (in  substance  such  as  at  present  proposed  by  the  As- 
sociation) shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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"  If  this  amendment  is  not  made  during  my  lifetime,  I  shall  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  aforesaid  annual  payments  through  the  agency  of  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  my  estate. 

"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

After  such  an  exhibition  of  pious  stupidity  we  may  answer 
the  question  which  every  reader  is  probably  putting  in  his  mind : 
What  can  we  do  about  it  ? 

And  this  we  answer  in  the  words  of  that  admirable  review, 
the  New  York  Nation,  with  whose  advice  we  shall  close  our 
chapter : 

"  We  maintain,  and  with  increased  confidence,"  says  the 
Nation,  "  that  the  shameful  corruption  in  the  Government 
which  is  showing  itself  side  by  side  with  overwhelming  Repub- 
lican majorities  all  over  the  country,  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the 
Republican  party  is  a  common  human  organization,  for  the 
ordinary  political  purposes — namely,  the  embodiment  in  legis- 
lation of  a  small  cluster  of  ideas  ;  that  that  purpose  was  car- 
ried out  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  ;  that  the  party  is  now 
functus  officio,  and  has  for  several  years  been  kept  in  office  by 
the  popular  dread  of  "  reaction  "  and  the  force  of  the  great 
patronage  and  enormous  handling  of  money  resulting  from  the 
war ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  great  controlling  ideas, 
of  real  work,  and  of  a  powerful  and  respectable  opposition,  its 
leading  men,  who,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  the  party  and 
represent  it,  have  grown  careless,  and  insolent,  and  indifferent 
to  public  opinion,  and  finally  corrupt.  There  is  nothing  eccle- 
siastical about  them  or  it.  It  has  no  divine  mission,  and  they 
have  no  personal  consecration.  It  is  simply  the  consensus  of  a 
large  body  of  the  American  people  on  a  few  points  of  home 
policy,  and  they  are  a  number  of  not  very  remarkable  gentlemen, 
whom  the  American  people  has  put  in  charge  of  its  affairs. 

"  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  another 
organization  for  other  purposes.  What  these  purposes  are  we 
have  frequently  intimated.  We  may  venture  to  repeat  them — 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service  ;  the  restoration  of  the  judiciary 
to  its  old  position  of  independence  and  respectability  ;  the  sim- 
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plification  of  political  machinery,  so  that  honest  and  industrious 
citizens  can  attend  to  their  political  affairs  without  the  help  of 
professional  tricksters ;  the  release  of  the  States  from  the  con- 
stant interference  and  supervision  of  the  central  authority ;  the 
purification  of  Congress  by  the  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
prohibition  of  grants,  subsidies,  bounties,  "  protective  "  duties, 
and  the  total  exclusion  of  Congressmen  from  a  share  in  the 
appointing  power.  These  objects  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
party  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  for  nothing  else.  Whether 
we  are  near  the  formation  of  any  such  party  we  do  not  know. 
We  acknowledge  with  sorrow  and  disappointment  that  the 
events  of  last  year  undoubtedly  postponed  it,  but  we  would 
fain  believe  that  those  who  last  year  honestly  strove  to  bring- 
about  a  better  state  of  things,  have  not  abated  one  jot  of  heart 
or  hope.  We  are  sure  that  they  must  find  in  what  is  now  pass- 
ing both  abundant  justification  for  their  course  and  abundant 
reason  for  trying  again,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  of  course,  that  any  such  organization  would 
contain,  if  successful,  whatever  good  elements  the  Republican 
party  now  contains,  and  many  good  elements  which  that  party, 
does  not  contain,  and  nothing  short  of  this  combination  of  the 
good  of  all  parties  will  save  us.  The  good  Republicans  are  not 
likely  to  be  removed  in  chariots  of  fire  when  the  party  organi- 
zation disappears." 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 


THE  WHISKEY   FRAUDS. 

In  February,  1875,  there  was  received  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, information  which  led  to  an  exposure  scarcely  less 
startling  than  the  famous  Credit  Mobilier  transactions,  and 
which  in  its  final  results  has  been  far  more  decisive,  and  in 
that  sense,  far  more  satisfactory.  Like  the  Credit  Mobilier,  it 
reached  close  to  the  doors  of  the  White  House  ;  but  in  this 
case,  too,  no  sufficient  evidence  was  discovered  for  believing 
the  President  dishonest.  He  was  evidently  only  the  tool  of 
his  friends.  The  country  congratulates  itself  that  though  its 
chief  magistracy  has  been  so  thoroughly  belittled  by  the  Pres- 
ident, it  has  not  been  stained  by  his  corruption. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the  au- 
thor gave  a  detailed  account  (page  242)  of  the  manner  of 
operation  of  the  "Whiskey  Ring."  In  the  light  of  the  recent 
trials,  and  those  yet  to  come,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operations 
of  these  distillers  were  very  correctly  given.  This  circum- 
stance shows  that  all  parties  the  least  familiar  with  affairs  at 
Washington,  were  fully  apprised  of  this  thoroughly  organized 
effort  to  defraud  the  government.  Why,  then,  have  not  these 
frauds  been  punished  before  ?  Simply  because,  until  the  advent 
of  Bristow,  we  have  lacked  a  public  official,  who  either  had  the 
moral  courage  to  fight  the  "  Ring,"  or  whose  record  was  suffi- 
ciently unstained  to  render  such  a  fight  effective.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  "  Ring  "  possessed  unlimited  means ;  that  they 
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could  hire  the  most  skillful  counsel,  and  could  also  "hire" 
almost  any  kind  of  witnesses  that  they  desired.  There  was 
too,  another  great  obstacle.  It  was  one  thing  to  know  that 
these  frauds  were  being  perpetrated,  and  another,  and  very 
different  matter  to  prove  them  so  conclusively  that  a  jury  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  convict.  The  "  Ring  "  cared  little  that 
it  was  known  that  they  were  defrauding  the  revenues,  so  long 
as  they  could  successfully  stop  any  effort  to  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice. So  long  had  they  succeeded  in  doing  this,  that  they  be- 
came so  confident  of  their  power,  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  they  could  be  disturbed.  They  had  either  ignored  or 
quieted  Boutwell  and  Richardson,  and  supposed  they  could  do 
the  same  with  Bristow.  So  surprised  were  they  at  their  mis- 
take, that  Bristow  had  matters  well  in  his  own  hands,  before 
they  recovered  themselves  and  were  ready  to  act. 

Our  previous  account  did  not  exhibit  either  the  magnitude 
or  the  impudence  of  the  Ring  in  anything  like  the  true  propor- 
tions. The  great  difficulty  with  which  it  seems  to  labor  was 
not  that  some  of  the  government  officers  were  corrupt,  but  that 
there  were  some  honest  ones,  who  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  gave  them  trouble.  Even  the  efforts  which  were  at 
first  made  in  behalf  of  honest  administration  of  the  laws  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  thorough  system  with  which  the  opera- 
tions were  carried  on.  Every  movement  about  the  distilleries 
was  so  guarded,  that  the  parties  who  were  collecting  evidence, 
were  maltreated,  and  even  threatened  with  death ;  while  at 
Washington,  some  of  the  officers  highest  in  the  government 
service,  were  in  the  pay  of  the  "  Ring."  Consequently,  when- 
ever there  was  any  plan  devised,  these  parties  in  the  pay  of 
the  Ring  immediately  telegraphed  the  news  to  where  the  inves- 
tigation was  to  take  place,  and  the  distillers  and  collectors 
would  be  ready  to  have  everything  going  perfectly  right.  When 
the  government  detectives  retired,  they  would  resume  their 
regular  operations. 

With  these  parties  who  thus  kept  them  informed,  the  Ring, 
of  course,  divided  equally.    The  regular  tax  levied  by  Congress 
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is  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  The  distillers  paid  the  collectors 
thirty  cents.  These  collectors,  by  fixing  the  returns,  paid  a 
small  portion  to  the  government,  (it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  portion  was  as  small  as  it  was  safe  to  make  it,)  and  divided 
the  balance  among  themselves.  How  much  this  amounted  to, 
to  these  corrupt  officials,  may  be  estimated  from  a  paragraph 
published  in  the  Chronicle  (Washington)  of  May  8th,  1876. 
It  says  :  "  One  of  the  effects  of  breaking  up  the  whiskey  rings 
of  the  country  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  internal  reve- 
nue receipts  for  the  month  of  April.  The  increase  has  been 
over  three  and  a  half  millions  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year,  which  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  faithfulness  and  vigilance  which  now  mark  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue." 

To  the  distillers,  this  difference  in  the  tax  amounted  to  a 
practical  monopoly.  Of  course  distillers  who  paid  the  regular 
tax  of  fifty  cents  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  those  who 
paid  only  thirty  cents.  They  must  either  join  the  Ring  or  quit 
the  business. 

Secretary  Bristow  labored  for  a  long  time  to  correct  these 
evils,  but  the  paid  servants  of  the  Ring,  within  his  own  force, 
thwarted  him.  At  one  time,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  gen- 
eral transfer  of  the  collectors,  sending,  for  instance,  those  at 
St.  Louis  to  Philadelphia.  This,  of  course,  would  probably 
have  brought  exposure,  as  faithful  officials  would,  in  some  cases, 
have  gone  where  corrupt  ones  had  been.  But  immediately 
the  representatives  flew  to  Washington,  and  soon  the  President 
was  influenced  to  revoke  the  order,  and  the  "Ring"  was  happy. 

This  proved  conclusively  to  Mr.  Bristow,  that  whatever  was 
done,  must  be  done  secretly,  and  without  even  the  knowledge 
of  his  subordinates.  A  happy  discord  occurred  in  St.  Louis, 
which  aided  him  greatly.  The  two  leading  papers  of  St.  Louis 
had  a  disagreement  which  resulted  in  February,  1875,  in  the 
receipt,  by  Secretary  Bristow,  of  a  message  from  Mr.  Fishback, 
owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  confidentially  informing  him 
that  if  he  (Bristow)  would  appoint  a  reliable  agent,  he  him- 
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self  would  give  liim  such  aid  as  would  expose  the  St.  Louis 
Whiskey  Ring.  Mr.  Colony,  commercial  editor  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat, was  thereupon  appointed,  and  at  once  hegan  operations. 
All  communications  were  made  with  Bristow  personally,  or 
with  solicitor  Bluford  Wilson.  Such  secrecy  was  necessary  in. 
conducting  the  investigations,  that  only  a  very  few  persons 
were  taken  into  confidence,  and  much  of  the  correspondence 
was  conducted  in  a  new  cipher,  through  a  citizen  of  Washing- 
ton totally  unconnected  with  the  government.  In  this  way 
legal  proof  and  matters  of  record  were  fully  obtained  before 
an  arrest  was  made. 

Mr.  Colony,  and  his  assistants,  went  to  work  by  appointing 
twenty  men  to  watch  the  distilleries  and  rectifying  houses,  and 
determine  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  after 
dark,  all  of  which  is  illegal.  These  watchmen  were  many  of 
them  assaulted  and  beaten ;  but  enough  was  discovered  to  piece 
out  the  other  revelations,  which  were  mainly  as  to  the  amount 
of  whiskey  shipped  from  the  city.  Mr.  Colony,  to  ascertain 
this,  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  freight  ship- 
ments by  all  the  lines  for  quite  a  period,  professedly  in  his 
capacity  as  commercial  editor.  These  returns  show  the  excess 
of  fraudulent  whiskey.  The  fraud  itself  was  consummated  in 
various  ways,  all  of  which  require  connivance  on  the  part  of 
the  revenue  agent. 

We  cannot  better  show  the  opposition  which  these  parties 
met  with,  than  by  quoting  the  testimony  of  the  detective  who 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  unearth  the  frauds  there. 

Special  Agent  D.  L.  Phillips  of  Illinois,  detailed  to  investi- 
gate the  Whiskey  Rings  supposed  to  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  main 
facts  are  as  follows  :  Mr.  Phillips  reached  San  Francisco  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1875,  and  one  of  the  first  discoveries  which 
he  made  was  that  men  earnestly  intent  upon  enforcement  of 
law,  if  they  hailed  from  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
were  not  regarded  with  favor,  either  by  those  in  office  or  by 
distillers  or  liquor  dealers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  also  found 
17 
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great  demoralization  in  the  civil  service,  which  was  caused  by 
the  partisan  and  despotic  authority  of  those  in  California  who 
control  Federal  patronage  at  Washington.  Honest  and  up- 
right men  who  have  self-respect  and  moral  worth  do  not  want 
office  in  California,  nor  could  they  find  employment  in  public 
service  if  they  desired.  The  remote  situation  of  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  general  understand- 
ing that  appointments  to  office  are  really  made  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  inspired,  he  said,  in  all  office- 
holders a  very  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  loyalty,  not  to  the 
Government  or  any  of  its  departments,  but  to  the  Senator  or 
Representative  through  whom  such  appointments  are  held,  and 
the  results  are  that  so  long  as  offices  can  be  held  under  such 
circumstances  and  surroundings  the  civil  service  must  be  utterly 
debased,  venal,  and  purely  personal,  and  such,  he  says,  in  his 
judgment,  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  California. 

It  was  assumed  almost  everywhere  he  went  that  there  was  a 
Whiskey  Ring  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  to  build  up  its  inter- 
ests, protect  its  members,  and  secure  its  immunity,  the  inter- 
ests of  brandy  and  whiskey  distillation  in  all  other  portions  of 
the  State  were  oppressed  and  well-nigh  destroyed.  The  dis- 
tillation of  whiskey  from  wheat  has  for  many  years  been  a 
favored  interest.  It  has  been  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  all  po- 
litical struggles,  and  spending  its  money  freely,  it  had  its  share 
of  political  recognition. 

Mr.  Phillips  says  he  investigated  carefully  the  accusations 
made  by  Senator  Sargent  against  Revenue  Agent  Clark,  now 
on  duty  at  San  Francisco.  He  found  that  the  affidavits  upon 
which  the  charges  were  based  were  made  by  distillers,  whiskey 
dealers,  and  one  Johnson,  a  Revenue  Agent,  who  was  admitted 
to  have  been  a  spy  upon  Clark.  The  attacks  upon  him  were 
intended,  he  thinks,  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  his  honesty,  and  thereby  secure  the  removal  ot  a  pub- 
lic servant  who  was  proving  troublesome  in  California  to  rev- 
enue officials  and  distillers  engaged  in  plundering  the  Govern- 
ment.    Mr.  Phillips  thinks  that  Clark  had  abundant  reason 
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for  urging  the  Collector  to  seize  the  Antioch  distillery,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  owned  by  Charles  Joel,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  California  Legislature,  and  had  voted 
for  Mr.  Sargent  to  be  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Phillips  says  that  the  Executive  has  made  many  remov- 
als and  appointments,  without  consultation  with  members  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  and  asks  why  not  make  the  rule 
uniform  and  apply  it  to  California.  Until  this  is  done,  there 
will  be  no  improvement  in  the  public  service  in  that  State. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Phillips'  report  is  very  in- 
teresting : 

"About  the  time  that  Senator  Sargent  filed  his  charges 
against  Clark,  it  was  learned  that  one  Chas.  Warner,  formerly 
engaged  in  distilling  at  Atlanta  and  Canton,  111.,  and  now 
residing  in  the  town  of  Watsonville,  Cal.,  was  in  possession  of 
important  information  concerning  frauds  on  the  revenue  in  the 
distillation  of  whiskey,  at  San  Francisco.  After  protracted 
efforts  and  earnest  protestations  on  his  part  of  personal  dan- 
ger, Warner  was  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  certain  books 
kept  by  him,  which  disclosed  most  startling  frauds  on  the  rev- 
enue in  1865-6  and  1868-9,  and  these  frauds  were  perpetrated 
by  the  very  men  who  have  since,  and  do  now,  control  the  dis- 
tilling and  liquor  business  of  California,  especially  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

4-  The  details  ot  these  frauds,  explained  at  length  and  sworn 
to  by  Warner,  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  need  not  be  set  out  in  this  report.  The 
amount  of  these  frauds  approaches  to  nearly  $1,500,000,  and 
covers  a  little  over  two  years'  time.  The  men  who  perpetuated 
them  are  men  who  met  Mr.  Clark  with  insolence,  abuse,  and 
threats,  and  some  of  their  affidavits  form  the  basis  in  part  of 
the  charges  of  Mr.  Sargent  against  him. 

"  Mr.  Warner,  from  whom  I  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing information,  and  whose  testimony  was  taken  in  my 
room  in  the  night,  at  his  earnest  request,  with  no  one  present 
but  Supervisor  Hawley  and  myself,  has  been  threatened  with 
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death  for  his  disclosures,  and  informed  of  men  who  will  mur- 
der him.  He  has  written  to  Hawley  to  furnish  him  protection, 
and  says  to  escape  assassination  he  expects  to  be  forced  to 
leave  California.  It  is  well  known  that  hired  spies  in  the 
liquor  interests  the  past  Winter,  watched  by  day  and  night 
every  step  of  Hawley,  Clark,  and  myself,  and  every  word  in- 
cautiously uttered  was  known  and  reported  to  Government 
officials  and  Whiskey  men  continually." 

Mr.  Phillips  details  at  considerable  length  the  attempts 
made  by  himself  and  Supervisor  Hawley  4o  prosecute  persons 
engaged  in  defrauding  the  Government,  but  failed,  as  he  says, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  District- Attorney's  office  to  do  its 
duty.  He  became  convinced,  not  only  of  a  total  disinclination 
to  prosecute  distillers  and  liquor  dealers  for  the  violation  of 
law,  lest  officials  should  be  found  involved,  but  of  a  fixed  de- 
termination in  the  District-Attorney's  office  not  to  do  so,  if 
escape  therefrom  was  possible.  He  closes  this  branch  of  his 
report  as  follows : 

"After  a  long  and  careful  observation,  I  am  convinced  that, 
under  the  present  Federal  officials  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  guilty  distillers  and  whiskey 
dealers  in  San  Francisco  are  out  of  the  question.  I  wish,  however, 
to  say  that  in  the  Federal  Judges,  the  Government  has  great 
reason  to  take  an  earnest,  honest  pride.  They  are  able, 
learned,  patriotic,  and  just ;  and  no  man  can  more  keenly  feel 
than  they,  the  impossibility  of  faithfully  executing  law  and 
vindicating  the  just  claims  of  the  Government  as  matters  now 
stand." 

After  all  the  evidence  had  been  carefully  collected,  "  the 
lightning "  struck  with  a  vengeance.  Distilleries  were  seized, 
in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indiana,  New  Orleans,  and 
a  few  in  other  smaller  places.  In  St.  Louis  over  thirty  parties 
were  at  once  indicted,  and  many  of  them  were  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  the  city,  moving  in  the  best  society.  In 
Chicago  over  sixty  were  indicted  at  one  time,  and  over  one 
hundred  indictments  in  all,  including  some  oi  the  most  prom- 
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incnt  men  in  the  city.  The  trials  were  speedy,  impartial,  and 
decisive,  resulting  in  almost  every  case  in  the  conviction  of  the 
accused.  Avery,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Revenue  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, a  man  high  in  the  Government  service,  together  with 
Joyce  and  McKee,  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  heavily 
fined.  A  host  of  minor  lights  in  [the  "  Ring  "  have  gone  to 
keep  them  company.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  they  will 
not  he  so  jolly  a  band  as  when  they  were  filling  their  pockets 
with  Government  greenbacks. 

The  interest  of  the  country  has  centered  in  the  trials  at  St. 
Louis,  as  that  city  seemed  to  be  the  head-center  of  the  work, 
and  as  the  whole  fraud  has  been  there  laid  before  the  public  in 
the  trials  of  the  most  important  conspirators ;  we  cannot  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  ways  in  which  these  things  were  carried 
out  in  any  other  way  so  well  as  by  giving  the  testimony  of  the 
man  who  confessed. 

In  the  trial  of  McDonald  and  Avery,  Deputy  Collector 
McGrue  testified  as  follows ;    I  came  to  St.  Louis  in  June, 

1871,  and  remained  until  November,  1872.  I  had  repeated 
conversations  witli  McDonald  and  Joyce  about  making  money 
out  of  illicit  distilling,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
distillers  should  be  protected  in  making  crooked  whiskey  on 
condition  that  they  should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  taxes 
saved  to  certain  parties.     From  September,  1871,  to  November, 

1872,  I  collected  money  from  the  distillers,  Bevis  &  Frazer, 
Thompson,  Curran  &  Ulrich,  to  pay  to  other  parties.  I  had 
a  talk  with  all  the  distillers  mentioned,  and  assured  them  that 
they  could  run  in  violation  of  law,  and  they  would  be  protected 
by  Government  Officers  on  the  conditions  mentioned.  I  did 
this  on  the  authority  of  Joyce  and  McDonald.  The  amounts 
were  collected  every  Saturday  night  and  averaged  $8,500  per 
week. 

The  distillers  brought  it  to  me  at  my  room,  generally  about 
noon,  and  I  disbursed  it.  A  certain  sum  was  taken  out  to  pay 
the  gangers  and  the  storekeepers,  and  the  balance  was  divided 
into  five  parts.     The  money  for  the  subordinates  was  given  to 
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John  Leavenworth  for  disbursement.  Of  the  other  five  pack- 
ages, I  kept  one,  McDonald  got  one,  Joyce  got  one,  and  the 
other  two  were  given  to  Leavenworth  with  the  understanding 
that  McKce  got  one,  and  Ford  the  other.  This  work  began  in 
the  first  part  of  September,  1871.  McDonald  complained  once 
that  Joyce  ought  not  to  receive  as  much  as  the  rest,  and  so  on 
one  occasion  I  gave  him  $200  more  than  the  rest,  without  giv- 
ing Joyce  his  full  one-fifth.  By  the  arrangement  the  distillers 
were  to  retain  one-half  of  the  profits  on  crooked  whiskey. 
Leavenworth  was  a  gauger,  and  part  of  the  time,  storekeeper. 
The  tax  on  whiskey  at  that  time  was  fifty  cents  per  gallon, 
and  I  collected  about  thirty  cents  per  gallon.  It  was  under- 
stood at  the  supervisor's  office,  that  the  gaugers,  store-keepers, 
and  other  subordinates  were  to  receive  from  $  1.00  to  $1.50  per 
barrel,  but  generally  Leavenworth  paid  them  more.  I  took 
the  money  for  the  main  members  of  the  ring  to  the  supervisors, 
and  there  was  no  particular  disguise  about  my  delivering  it  to 
them.  I  always  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  money ;  part  of  the 
time,  $100  per  week,  and  part  of  the  time  $300  per  week  for 
Wm.  O.  Avery,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  at 
Washington.  The  increase  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Joyce, 
who  came  from  Washington  once  and  said  that  Avery  was 
complaining  of  not  receiving  enough  money ;  hence  we  in- 
creased it  to  $300  per  week. 

Randolph  W.  Ulrich,  one  of  the  most  prominent  distillers  in 
St.  Louis,  testified  that  he  had  talked  several  times  with  Joyce 
in  1871,  about  making  crooked  whiskey,  but  that  he  declined 
entering  into  any  arrangement.  Subsequently,  however,  when 
he  found  that  several  other  distillers  were  in  the  illicit  business, 
he  went  in  and  remained  till  October,  1872.  He  had  several 
talks  with  Fitzroy,  and  paid  him  money  several  times.  He 
reported  the  amount  of  crooked  whiskey  to  McGrue  and 
afterwards  to  Fitzroy.  He  paid  thirty  and  thirty-five  cents  per 
gallon.  He  did  not  know  where  the  money  went  and  did  not 
care. 

Alfred  Bevis,  of  the  firm  of  Bevis  and  Frazer,  one  of  the 
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witnesses,  testified  to  the  crooked  whiskey  operations  of  his 
firm,  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  and  collusion  of  McDon- 
ald and  Joyce,  and  said  that  the  firm  paid  the  Ring  from  $3,000 
to  $5,000  per  week,  and  previous  to  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion he  paid  the  Ring  from  $10,000  to$20,000. 

His  firm,  he  said,  went  into  the  crooked  whiskey  business 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  subserving  political  pur- 
poses and  would  be  protected  by  the  officers  there  and  at 
Washington.  The  witness  said  he  was  in  the  Collectors'  office 
when  the  records  were  destroyed,  the  destruction  of  which  was 
arranged  by  Joyce  and  Con.  Cannon,  the  latter  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Collectors'  Office.  The  witness  had  been  shown  letters  by 
Joyce,  purporting  to  come  from  Avery  and  from  Babcock,  the 
President's  private  secretary,  giving  assurance  of  protection 
from  seizure ;  witness  had  one  of  these  in  his  possession  about 
twelve  hours,  having  taken  it  to  show  to  Frazer.  The  witness 
said  that  he  did  not  remember  reading  the  Babcock  letter,  but 
thought  it  was  signed  "Bab!"  The  Avery  letter  was  given 
him  by  Joyce  in  his  office.  There  were  reports  that  the  Ring 
was  in  danger  and  Joyce  showed  these  letters  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  protected  and  that  he  kept  posted.  They  were 
frequently  shown  letters  of  that  kind. 

What  a  sad  commentary  on  humanity !  What  a  discourag- 
ing thought  for  the  enthusiastic  believer  in  Republicanism,  that 
her  citizens  combine  together  to  forward  a  scheme  of  wholesale 
fraud,  and  that  the  most  trusted  officers  of  the  Government 
are  leagued  with  them.  But  still  more  stunning  to  our  national 
pride  to  know  that  the  officers  of  our  Government  actually  in- 
augurated this  plan  of  wholesale  fraud  and  compelled  those  to 
go  into  it  whom  they  could  not  persuade.  It  is  an  ugly  fact 
that  officers  sworn  to  support  the  Government  and  faithfully 
execute  its  laws,  are  in  the  main  responsible  for  these  frauds. 
They  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  pay  the  honest  tax 
and  live.  Those  who  were  paying  but  thirty  cents  per  gallon 
tax  could  drive  out  of  the  market  and  into  bankruptcy  those 
who  honestly  paid  the  full  fifty  cents. 
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Against  all  the  parties  the  evidence  was  so  conclusive  as  to 
produce  a  conviction  except  in  the  case  of  Babcock.  The  coun- 
try has  this  consolation  at  least,  that  however  much  it  may- 
have  been  degraded  by  the  treachery  of  its  chosen  officers,  it 
did  convict  and  punish  them.  Most  of  them  are  now  serving 
out  contracts  with  the  Government  in  the  Penitentiary. 

The  case  of  General  Babcock  who  was  private  secretary  to 
the  President  has  been  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  uniform 
success  of  the  Government  in  convicting  the  accused.  Very 
strong  accusations  were  made,  that  he  being  private  secretary 
to  the  President,  and  thus  knowing  almost  the  first,  any  move- 
ment about  to  take  place,  informed  the  Ring.  The  charges 
failed  of  proof  sufficiently  conclusive  to  cause  the  jury  to  con- 
vict, but  the  general  way  that  Babcock's  defense  was  managed 
showed  the  public  quite  conclusively  that  he  was  guilty.  His 
counsel  seemed  to  rely  on  the  inability  of  the  prosecution  to 
prove  his  guilt  rather  than  their  ability  to  prove  his  innocence. 
The  very  fact  that  he,  on  a  very  moderate  salary,  was  living  in 
the  style  and  extravagance  of  a  large  income  did  not  help  the 
case  in  his  favor,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind. 

Since  his  acquittal  it  has  come  to  light  that  this  method  of 
proceeding  followed  by  his  counsel,  was  with  good  reason.  It 
transpires  that  just  before  his  trial  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  various  prosecuting  officers,  that  no 
terms  must  be  made  with  any  guilty  man.  This  sounds  very 
well,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  by  the  confes- 
sions and  testimony  of  guilty  parties  that  any  prosecution  could 
have  been  sustained,  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  guilty  man 
would  confess  and  testify  for  the-  benefit  of  the  Government 
unless  he  could  be  secured  from  punishment  himself.  He 
would  have  no  object  in  doing  so.  This  letter  was  in  some 
way  left,  so  that  Babcock's  counsel  got  it,  and  straightway  it 
was  telegraphed  to  the  various  papers  throughout  the  land. 
Of  course  those  who  would  otherwise  have  testified  for  the  Gov- 
ernment sealed  their  lips,  and  the  prosecution  was  too  weak  to 
convict.     Why  the  Attorney  General  wrote  such  a  letter  at 
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that  particular  time,  and  why  it  was  loft  so  that  Babcock  could 
get  hold  of  it,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  that  Grant  and  Pierre- 
pout  are  very  stupid  men,  or  that  there  was  a  belief  among  our 
very  highest  Government  Officials  that  Babcock  was  guilty,  and 
a  determination  that  he  must  be  acquitted. 

Below  will  be  found  the  sentences  of  the  principal  men 
engaged  in  the  whiskey  ring  at  Chicago : 

A.  C.  Hesing,  two  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

H.  B.  Miller,  six  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $ 3,000. 

Frederick  L.  Reed  (Miller's  son-in-law),  one  day  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  $1,000. 

William  Cooper,  three  months  imprisonment  and  $2,000 
fine. 

Jacob  Relim  (the  squealer),  six  months  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  $10,000. 


CHAPTEE  XXIY. 


OUR  NATIONAL   DISGRACE. 

As  if  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  some  of  the  most  trusted 
officers  of  the  Government  was  not  enough  to  almost  shake 
one's  faith  in  the  stability  of  republican  institutions,  the 
whiskey  frauds  were  followed  by  the  discovery  of  wholesale 
corruption  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  office,  the  accused  person 
being  no  less  than  the  Secretary  himself,  General  William  W. 
Belknap. 

Gen.  Belknap  was  comparatively  an  unknown  man  until 
President  Grant  nominated  him  for  Secretary  of  War.  He 
came  of  good  stock,  his  father,  Gen.  William  G.  Belknap,  hav- 
ing been  an  officer  in  the  regular  army  from  1813  to  1851, 
served  with  marked  gallantry  through  the  Florida  and  Mexican 
wars,  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Gen.  Scott.  Wil- 
liam Worth  Belknap  was  born  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
22d  of  September,  1829,  and  graduated  from  Princeton 
College  in  the  class  of  1848,  among  his  college  acquaint- 
ances, singularly  enough,  being  Messrs.  Clymer  and  Blackburn 
of  the  committee  that  has  just  exposed  his  guilt,  as  well  as 
Secretary  Robeson.  He  studied  law  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
in  1851  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Keokuk,  la. 
He  served  one  term,  in  1857-8,  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  as  a 
democrat,  but  being  unwilling  to  give  countenance  to  the  Le- 
compton  swindle,  he  separated  from  the  radical  wing  of  his 
party,  and  was  known  as  a  Douglas  democrat  up  to  the  out- 
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break  of  the  Rebellion.  He  entered  the  army  as  Major  of  the 
15th  Infantry,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  rising  through  the  various  grades  and  participat- 
ing in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  siege  of  Corinth,  campaign  and 
siege  of  Atlanta.  After  the  capture  of  that  place,  he  marched 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  finally  to  Washington,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  actions  of  these  brilliant  campaigns. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  for  special 
gallantry  in  the  memorable  battle  near  Atlanta,  in  which  his 
regiment  fought  from  either  side  of  the  line  of  breast-works, 
was  afterwards  breveted  Major-General,  and,  at  the  date  of  his 
muster-out,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1865,  was  regarded  by  Gen. 
Sherman  and  his  companions  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  promising  officers  of  the  army.  Shortly  afterward,  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  First  District 
of  Iowa,  and,  upon  Gen.  Rawlins'  death,  soon  after  Gen.  Grant 
entered  upon  the  Presidency  in  1869,  he  became  Secretary  of 
"War.  His  second  wife  was  then  living,  but  she  died  of  con- 
sumption in  the  latter  part  of  1870,  and  about  three  years  ago 
he  was  married  to  his  present  wife,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bowers,  at 
Harrisburg,  Ky.,  her  birth-place,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother, 
Dr.  William  Tomlinson,  her  kinsman  John  H.  Pendleton  of 
Ohio,  giving  away  the  bride.  She  was  understood  to  have 
property,  and  he  soon  rented  a  large  house,  and  they  launched 
out  into  a  very  extravagant  style  of  living.  Mrs.  Belknap  has 
been  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  elegantly  dressed  ladies 
in  Washington,  and  received  many  of  her  dresses  from  Worth, 
the  Paris  milliner. 

It  is  probable  that  the  extravagant  living  and  the  "Paris 
milliner"  are  in  a  great  degree  responsible  for  the  awful  fall 
which  is  best  given  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Caleb  P.  Marsh 
before  the  Congressional  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  into 
this  corruption. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1870  myself  and  wife  spent  some  weeks  at 
Long  Branch,  and  on  our  return  to  New  York,  Mrs.  Belknap 
[the  Secretary's  second  wife,  who  died  in  the  following  Decern- 
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ber]  and  Mrs.  Bowers  [the  present  Mrs.  Belknap,  who  Is  a  sis- 
ter of  the  second  Mrs.  Belknap],  by  our  invitation,  came  for  a 
visit  to  our  house.  Mrs.  Belknap  was  ill  during  this  visit,  some 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  I  suppose  in  consequence  of  our  kind- 
ness to  her,  she  felt  under  some  obligation,  for  she  asked  me, 
one  day,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  why  I  did  not  apply 
for  a  post-tradership  on  the  frontier.  I  asked  what  they  were, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  many  of  them  very  lucrative 
offices,  in  the  gift  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that,  if  I  wanted 
one,  she  would  ask  the  Secretary  for  me.  Upon  my  replying 
that  I  thought  such  offices  belonged  to  disabled  soldiers,  and 
besides  that  I  was  without  political  influence,  she  answered 
that  politicians  got  such  places,  etc.,  etc.  I  do  not  -remember 
saying  that,  if  I  had  a  valuable  post  of  that  kind,  I  would  re- 
member her.  But  I  do  remember  her  saying  something  like 
this :  '  If  I  can  prevail  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  award 
you  a  post,  you  must  be  careful  to  say  nothing  to  him  about 
presents,  for  a  man  once  offered  him  $10,000  for  a  tradership 
of  this  kind,  and  he  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  office, 
he  would  kick  him  down  stairs.'  Remembering,  as  I  do,  this 
story,  I  presume  the  antecedent  statement  to  be  correct. 

"  Mrs.  Belknap  and  Mrs.  Bowers  returned  to  Washington,  and, 
a  few  weeks  thereafter,  Mrs.  Belknap  sent  me  word  to  come 
over.  I  did  so.  She  then  told  me  that  the  post-tradership  at 
Fort  Sill  Avas  vacant,  that  it  was  a  valuable  post,  as  she  under- 
stood, and  that  she  had  either  asked  for  it  for  me,  or  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  agree  to  give  it  to  me ;  at 
all  events,  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember,  made  application  for  this  post  on  a  regular 
printed  form.  The  Secretary  said  he  would  appoint  me,  if  I 
could  bring  proper  recommendatory  letters,  and  this  I  said  I 
could  do.  Either  Mrs.  Belknap  or  the  Secretary  told  me  that 
the  present  trader  at  the  post,  John  S.  Evans,  was  an  applicant 
for  re-appointment,  and  that  I  had  better  see  him,  he  being  in 
the  city,  as  it  would  not  be  fair  to  turn  him  out  of  office  with- 
out some  notice,  as  he  would  lose  largely  on  his  buildings,  mer- 
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clianclisc,  etc.,  if  the  office  was  taken  from  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  and  just  for  me  to  make  some  arrangement 
with  him  for  their  purchase,  if  I  wished  to  run  the  post  myself. 
I  saw  Evans,  and  found  him  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  place.  I  remember  that  he  said  that  a  firm  of  Western 
post-traders,  who  claimed  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  had  promised  to  have  him  appointed,  but  he 
found  on  coming  to  Washington  this  firm  to  be  entirely  with- 
out influence." 

"Mr.  Evans  first  proposed  a  partnership,  which  I  declined, 
and  then  a  bonus  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits,  if  I  would 
allow  him  to  hold  the  position  and  continue  the  business.  We 
finally  agreed  upon  $15,000  per  year.  Mr.  Evans  and  myself 
went  to  New  York  together,  where  the  contract  was  made  and 
executed  which  is  herewith  submitted.  During  our  trip  over, 
however,  Mr.  Evans  saw  something  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  which  led  him  to  think  that  some  of  the  troops  were 
to  be  removed  from  the  post,  and  that  he  had  offered  too  large 
a  sum,  and  before  the  contract  was  drawn,  it  was  reduced  by 
agreement  to  $12,000,  the  same  being  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance. When  the  first  remittance  came  to  me,  say  probably 
in  November,  1870,  I  sent  one-half  thereof  to  Mrs.  Belknap, 
either,  I  presume,  by  certificate  of  deposit  or  bank  notes  by 
express.  Being  in  Washington  at  a  funeral  (the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Belknap)  some  weeks  after  this,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Bowers  to  the  following  purport,  as  far  as  I  can 
now  remember,  but  must  say  that  just  here  my  memory  is  ex- 
ceedingly indistinct,  and  I  judge  in  part  perhaps  from  what  fol- 
lowed, as  to  the  details  of  the  conversation :  I  went  up-stairs 
in  the  nursery  with  Mrs.  Bowers  to  see  the  baby;  I  said  to  her, 
'  This  child  will  have  money  coming  to  it  before  a  great  while.' 
She  said,  '  Yes.  The  mother  gave  the  child  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  the  money  coming  from  you  I  must  take  and  keep  for 
it.'  I  said,  "All  right,'  and  it  seems  to  me  I  said  that  per- 
haps the  father  ought  to  be  consulted.  I  say  it  seems  so,  and 
yet  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,  for,  as  far  as  I  knew,  the  father 
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knew  nothing  of  any  money  transactions  between  the  mother 
and  myself.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  a  remark  of  Mrs. 
Bowers  that,  if  I  sent  the  money  to  the  father,  then  it  belonged 
to  her,  and  that  she  would  get  it  any  way.  I  certainly  had 
some  understanding  then  or  subsequently,  with  her  or  him,  for, 
when  the  next  payment  came  due  and  was  paid,  I  sent  the  one- 
half  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  have  continued  sub- 
stantially from  that  day  forward  to  the  present  time  to  do  the 
same. 

"About,  I  should  say,  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  after  the 
commencement  of  these  payments,  I  reduced  the  amount  to 
$6,000  per  annum.  The  reason  of  this  reduction  was,  partly 
because  of  the  combined  complaints  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Evans 
and  his  partner,  and  partly,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  article  in  the  newspapers,  about  the  time,  re- 
flecting on  the  injustice  done  to  soldiers  at  this  fort,  caused  by 
the  exorbitant  charges  made  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
trader  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  this  bonus. 

"  The  money  was  sent  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  sometimes  in  bank  notes  by  Adams'  express ; 
I  think  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  certificates  of  deposits  on 
the  National  Bank  of  America  in  New  York.  Sometimes  I 
have  paid  in  New  York  in  person.  Except  the  first  payment 
in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  the  last  in  December,  1872,  all  were 
made  to  the  Secretary  in  the  modes  I  have  stated,  unless  per- 
haps on  one  or  two  occasions,  at  his  instance,  I  bought  a  gov- 
ernment bond  with  the  moneys  in  my  hand  arising  from  the 
contract  with  Evans,  which  I  either  sent  or  handed  to  him. 

"  The  first  payment  to  me  by  Mr.  Evans  was  made  in  the  fall 
of  1870,  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  a  year.  He  paid  at  that  rate 
about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  and  since  then  at  the 
rate  of  $6,000  a  year.  It  would  aggregate  about  $40,000,  one- 
half  of  which  I  have  disposed  of  as  above  stated." 

"  Usually  when  I  sent  money  by  express  I  would  send  Mr. 
Belknap  the  receipt  of  the  company,  which  he  would  either 
return  marked  "O.  K.,"  or  otherwise  acknowledge  the  receipt 
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of  the  same.  Sometimes  I  paid  to  him  in  person  in  New  York, 
when  no  receipt  was  necessary.  I  have  not  preserved  any 
receipts  or  letters.  When  sent  by  express,  I  always  deposited 
the  money  personally,  and  took  a  receipt  for  it." 

There  are  some  facts  in  the  Belknap  business  not  developed 
even  in  this  testimony.  Prior  to  the  present  peculiarly  "  cen- 
tralized" national  administration,  the  wants  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  on  the  frontier  were  supplied  by  "  sutlers," 
who  were  chosen  by  the  officers  at  each  station,  and  the  prices 
of  their  commodities  controlled  by  well-defined  regulations. 
The  buyers  had  the  power  of  preventing  imposition  and  extor- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  seller.  But  very  soon  after  the  Presi- 
dent's discovery  of  his  late  war  minister,  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  under  administration  influence,  abolishing  the  old 
and  quite  satisfactory  sutler  system,  and  substituting  these 
"  post-traders,"  to  be  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  solely.  The  management  of  these  trad- 
ing posts  has  been  but  one  of  the  many  arbitrary  acts  which 
have  characterized  the  last  administration  of  the  war  office, 
and  caused  general  comment  and  open  criticism  in  army  cii> 
cles  on  the  frontier,  where  it  is  a  serious  offense  to  speak  dis^ 
respectfully  of  the  powers  that  be  at  Washington.  For  several 
years  these  positions  as  post-trader  have  been  known  to  have 
a  fixed  market  value,  and  the  amount  of  the  bonus  paid  annu- 
ally by  the  actual  traders  at  each  of  the  more  important  sta- 
tions to  the  nominal  incumbents,  friends  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  has  been  an  open  secret  on  the  frontier.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  Fort  Sill  tradership,  for  which  $40,000 
has  been  paid  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  is  but  one  of  a 
number.  How  about  the  others  ?  The  newspapers  have  already 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  one  in  the  Northwest  held  by  a 
Mr.  Orville  Grant. 

The  case  of  the  Fort  Sill  trader,  Mr.  J.  S.  Evans,  thus  made 
prominent,  is  an  excellent  one  to  illustrate  the  whole  system 
and  its  bearings.  Fort  Sill  was  first  established  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  winter  of  1SG8-9.     It 
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soon  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
army  stations.  Mr.  Evans  of  Kentucky,  an  experienced  and 
fair-dealing  merchant  and  a  gentleman, — far  above  the  typical 
army  sutler, — opened  the  first  store  there  upon  the  authority 
of  the  troops.  When  the  change  was  made,  he  became  trader 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  the  post,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  buildings  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  general  merchan- 
dise. This  required  a  large  capital,  as  the  nearest  railroad 
was  then  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  much  of  his  building  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  all  his  merchandise,  had  to  be  hauled  in  wagons 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  country  without  roads.  In 
most  classes  of  goods  the  transportation  costs  more  than  the 
merchandise  itself.  Had  the  Secretary  appointed  his  friend 
Marsh  to  the  original  vacancy  in  the  Fort  Sill  tradership,  it 
would  not  have  effected  the  desired  object ;  the  appointee 
would  have  been  obliged  to  command  large  capital,  and  then, 
conducting  the  business  in  person  or  by  deputy,  be  contented 
with  fair  profits.  So  Mr.  Evans  was  permitted  to  establish 
himself  with  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  investing  his  whole 
fortune,  get  the  business  well  established,  and  then,  although 
giving  full  satisfaction  to  those  for  whose  accommodation,  the- 
oretically, the  place  is  provided,  he  was  unexpectedly  notified 
of  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  To  have  quietly  stepped 
aside  would  have  ruined  Mr.  Evans ;  he  could  not  have  re- 
moved his  goods  to  the  nearest  settlement  at  less  than  their 
cost.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  Belknap's  appointee,  and  the 
latter  well  knew  it. 

Mr.  Evans  could  do  nothing  but  comply  with  the  terms  dic- 
tated by  Mr.  Marsh.  And  so  he  returned  to  his  frontier  store 
under  obligations  to  add  to  the  selling  price  of  his  goods  one 
thousand  dollars  a  month,  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  figure- 
head at  New  York.  Now  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  these  post- traders 
make  their  profits  on  the  sales  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army 
rather  than  on  sales  to  the  officers.  The  latter  have  various 
other  means  of  procuring  supplies,  and  the  traders  favor  them 
also.     Practically,  therefore,  this  Ijonus  had  to  be  taken  from 
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the  pockets  of  the  soldiers  of  the  seven  companies  at  Fort  Sill. 
Those  troops  then  consisted  of  colored  men  of  the  10th  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  about  600  in  number.  Each  of  these  poor 
fellows,  many  of  them  freedmen  earning  their  first  wages,  had 
to  contribute  from  his  monthly  pay  of  thirteen  dollars,  about 
two  dollars  toward  this  bonus  fund.  In  other  words,  during 
the  last  five  years,  the  enlisted  men  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  serving  at  this  post  of  Fort  Sill  have  had  extorted  from 
them,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  half  of  which  has  helped 
toward  the  brilliant  social  display  of  that  Secretary  at  Wash- 
ington, while  the  other  half  has  remained  with  the  friend  in 
New  York  as  hush-money.  At  how  many  other  places  the 
same  thing  has  been  done,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  facts  of  the  case  cited,  now  first  made  public,  have  been 
well  enough  understood  all  along  out  at  Fort  Sill.  Mr.  Evans 
was  obliged  to  tell  his  friends  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  justify 
his  exorbitant  prices.  The  former  commander  of  a  company 
of  the  colored  troops  at  that  station,  who  were  thus  mercilessly 
bled  to  pay  those  bills  of  the  Paris  dress-maker,  visited  Fort 
Sill  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and,  finding  that  appeals  through 
the  military  channels  had  been  fruitless,  he  reported  the  facts 
fully  to  Senator  Sumner,  in  behalf  of  the  frecdmen-soldiers. 
A  similar  letter  was  written  at  the  same  time  to  Hon.  F.  W. 
Bird.  But,  as  the  Republican  aptly  remarks,  to-day,  although 
the  military  ring  in  1871-2  was  too  strong  to  be  broken  by 
Senators  Sumner  and  Schurz,  its  time  had  to  come.  Four 
years  have  brought  changes,  indeed.  Two  departmental  heads, 
that  withstood  assaults  far  more  formidable  then,  now  fall  be- 
fore "  a  Mr.  Marsh." 

After  Gen.  Belknap  saw  that  his  friend  Marsh  was  bound  to 
tell  the  full  truth,  he  called  on  the  President,  and  in  great 
excitement  offered  his  resignation,  which  the  President  un- 
wisely accepted.  This  unwise  step  may  save  Belknap  from 
punishment  for  his  crime,  as  Congress  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  convince  itself  that  it  has  a  right  to  impeach  a  man  after  he 
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ceases  to  hold  office.  Whatever  flimsy  excuse  may  save  Bel- 
knap from  the  full  punishment  for  his  crimes,  the  fact  that  he 
has  so  publicly  branded  himself  as  thoroughly  wanting  in  hon- 
esty and  honor,  and  that  he  stands  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  is  the  worst  of  punishments. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


TALK   WITH   THE   OLDEST    CITIZEN   OP  WASHINGTON — REMINIS- 
CENCES   OF   THREE-QUARTERS    OF   A    CENTURY. 

To  talk  with  a  man  89  years  ot  age,  who  has  passed  all  his 
life  on  one  spot,  and  has  a  good  memory  for  all  the  incidents 
respecting  it,  is  in  itself  instructive.  If  your  acquaintance 
should  chance  to  have  passed  all  his  life  on  the  site  of  the 
Capital  City,  and  is  able  to  recollect  distinctly  events  between 
1797  and  1873,  you  will  converse  with  him  with  perhaps  great- 
er satisfaction  than  with  the  oldest  denizen  of  any  other  town 
in  America,  because  his  experience  will  span  the  entire  person- 
al life  of  the  nation. 

There  are  in  Washington  several  old  men  who  recollect  Gen. 
Washington.  One  of  them  is  Noble  Hurdle,  of  Georgetown, 
living  at  No.  176  High  street,  who  is  said  to  be  96  years  old, 
and  to  have  a  grand-child  past  40.  Another,  Christian  Hines, 
I  went  to  see  a  few  days  ago,  who  was  89  years  of  age,  and  was 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  relic-hunters  and  people  who  wish  to 
ask  questions  on  old  sites  and  points  of  interest.  At  the  age 
of  82,  he  published  at  his  own  expense,  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages, 
entitled  "  Early  Recollections  of  Washington  City ;  "  but  he 
was  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  little  book  was 
not  remunerative,  so  that  much  which  he  might  have  commit- 
ted to  print  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  He  had  a  clear  ap- 
prehension, however,  that,  in  his  remarkable  old  age  and  keen 
memory,  Providence  had  left  him  some  dignity  worth  living  for, 
in  being  of  use  to  the  future  historians  of  the  city.  This  con- 
sciousness lightened  up  his  face,'  and  seemed  to  give  increased 
tenacity  to  his  memory,  for  he  would  sometimes  make  flights 
of  reminiscence,  impelled  by  the  strong  desire  of  giving  help 
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to  literary  folks,  by  'which  results  were  obtained  as  satisfactory 
to  himself  as  to  his  hearers. 

A  visit.  One  blustering  day  I  sought  the  old  man's  ten- 
ement, on  Twentieth  street,  between  H  street  and  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue.  It  was  the  last  piece  of  property  which  he  retained 
out  of  a  large  portion  ot  the  block  which  had  belonged  to  his 
family,  and  here  he  had  attended  to  an  old  furniture  and  junk- 
store  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  get  about,  but  had  finally  been 
driven  by  rheumatism  and  increasing  infirmities  to  the  upper- 
story,  where  he  resided  in  a  lonely  way  with  his  neice,  who  was 
very  deaf,  and  who  shared  the  solitude  and  gave  him  some 
little  help.  The  lower  portion  of  the  store  was  filled  with 
everything  quaint  under  the  sun,  and  the  loft  where  the  old 
man  lived  consisted  of  three  rooms  without  carpets  or  plaster, 
two  of  which  were  forward  of  a  partition  which  divided  the 
loft  crosswise,  and  in  one  of  these  forward  rooms  Mr.  Hines 
slept,  and  in  the  other  had  his  frugal  meal  cooked.  He  lived 
almost  wholly  upon  his  pension  of  a  few  dollars  a  quarter, 
received  from  the  Government  for  his  services  in  the  War  of 
1812,  which  he  entered  as  a  private,  and  became  a  Lieutenant 
at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Bladensburg,  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  In  the  same  company  appeared  the  names  of  the 
Bealls,  Millers,  Milburns,  Shepherds,  Goldsboroughs,  and 
many  other  families  well  known  in  Washington. 

Christian  Hines  was  a  fine-looking  old  man,  and,  old  as  he 
was,  there  was  another  brother,  aged  93,  resident  in  Washing- 
ton, who,  he  said,  was  in  much  better  health  and  memory  than 
himself.  This  brother  lived  on  Eleventh  street  near  S.  There 
were  thirteen  children  in  the  family,  whose  common  father  had 
been  an  emigrant  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania,  and,  by  his 
partial  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  was  recommended 
to  an  emigrant  Captain  as  a  proper  person  to  procure  a  vessel 
load  of  people  to  come  out  of  Maryland.  With  these  emigrants, 
the  elder  Hines  settled  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.a  about 
thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  He  was,  therefore,  in 
Montgomery  County  when  Braddock's  army  marched  through 
it  from  Georgetown  to  Frederick.  '  Christian  Hines  was  brought 
up  in  Georgetown,  which  he  describes  as  "  pretty  much  of  a 
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mud-hole"  before  the  Capitol  was  built  on  the  other  side  of 
Rock  Creek. 

His  first  recollection  is  that  of  going  to  see  the  President's 
House,  which  was  then  just  rising  above  the  basement  story. 
He  recollects  that  some  cakes  were  bought  for  the  children  at 
a  bake-house  kept  in  a  small  frame  building,  which  relied  for 
custom  upon  the  laborers  who  were  building  the  White  House. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  put  in  a  clothing  store, 
which  a  Georgetown  merchant  established  at  Greenleaf's 
Point,  and  of  this  episode  he  gives  a  very  complete  account. 
He  passed  but  one  house  from  Georgetown  and  the  President's, 
except  two  well-known  blocks  called  the  Six  and  Seven  Build- 
ings. The  road  led  by  F  street  to  Eleventh,  and  thence  across 
to  the  Island.  There  was  not  a  single  house  on  the  Avenue 
from  the  President's  to  the  Capitol.  Many  acres  of  elegant 
forest  trees  bordered  the  Avenue,  on  what  is  now  the  prome- 
nade side.  An  insecure  crossway  crossed  Tiber  Creek,  with 
berries  growing  in  the  marsh  close  to  the  bridge ;  and  the  old 
man  remembered  the  sweetness  of  those  berries  more  than 
any  of  the  prospects  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  touch 
his  imagination  in  the  Government  town.  Across  the  bridge 
he  plunged  into  the  woods,  and  then,  emerging,  he  saw  that 
a  vast  plain  of  old  fields  extended  to  the  river,  with  a  few  of 
the  fruit  trees  of  old  farms  standing  up  at  places  in  it ;  and 
there  were  no  houses  in  all  the  view,  except  some  speculative 
edifices  called  the  "  Twenty  Buildings,"  an  old  mansion,  and 
some  farmers'  shanties,  already  condemned. 

Settling  the  town.  The  store  being  a  failure,  young  Hines 
went  to  school,  next  door  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Balch,  in  Georgetown,  until  1798.  At  this  time,  business  got 
to  be  relatively  brisk  in  Washington,  and  many  strangers 
moved  in.  Some  settled  at  the  Navy  Yard,  a  few  about  the 
Capitol,  but  the  most  about  the  Treasury  Office,  and  along  P 
street,  beyond  the  Treasury,  as  far  as  St.  Patrick's  Church. 
The  F  street  neighborhood  got  the  most  settlers,  and  to  anti- 
cipate the  removal  of  the  Government  from  Philadelphia.,  Mr, 
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Hines'  father,  and  his  intimate  friends  in  Georgetown,  held  a 
meeting  and  selected  a  spot  for  their  future  residences  in 
"Washington.  They  then  removed  from  their  large  two-story 
log-house  and  frame  attachment,  and  squatted  near  the 
Observatory.  They  had  difficulties  in  getting  water,  as  there 
were  but  few  pumps.  A  part  of  the  family  began  to  work 
cutting  timber  in  the  white-oak  slashes  on  the  higher  grounds 
of  Washington,  to  build  the  Navy  Yard  wharf.  The  roads 
were  wretched,  and  the  boys  had  to  haul  the  chips  from  the 
spot  where  the  timber  was  cut  to  their  distant  house.  Mr. 
Hines  remembers  with  perfect  distinctness  the  vessels  dis- 
charging furniture,  &c,  for  the  Government  edifices,  at  Lear's 
wharf  on  Tiber  Creek ;  and  carts  were  so  scarce  that  his 
father's  was  impressed  to  remove  boxes  of  books,  papers,  &c. 
lie  remembers  that  many  of  the  boxes  were  marked  "  Joseph 
Nourse,  Register."  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hines  remembers  the 
north  wing  of  the  Capitol  just  rising  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  President's  House  half  a  story  high,  and  the  only  place 
between,  with  anything  like  the  appearance  of  a  village,  was 
middle  F  street. 

Where  the  General  Post  Office  stands,  there  were  a  few 
laborers'  shanties  huddled  around  a  great  hulk  of  a  hotel, 
called  Blodgett's.  There  was  no  street  opened  across  the 
city.  Where  Washington's  statue  now  stands,  at  "  The 
Circle,"  was  the  place  for  cock-fights  and  scrub  races,  where 
the  laborers  working  on  the  public  buildings  used  to  have 
shillelah  fights  with  the  idlers  of  Georgetown.  At  the  election 
between  Jefferson  and  Adams,  held  at  Suter's  Tavern,  George- 
town, there  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  and  disputing  in  the 
rain  and  mud,  and  Lieutenant  Peter,  son  of  Robert  Peter,  who 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  and  a  connection  of 
Washington,  set  one  of  his  men  to  fighting  with  a  Georgetown 
rough,  by  which  the  wounded  soldier  was  made  blind  by  the 
other  man  smearing  his  eyes  with  mud,  and  Mr.  Hines 
remembers  him  led  about  the  streets  of  Georgetown  by  a  boy 
for  years. 
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There  were  no  druggists'  stores  in  the  city,  and  but  few 
groceries,  and  a  coarse  country  fair  was  kept  up  on  the  present 
Smithsonian  grounds.  The  first  tavern  in  the  city  was  Betz's, 
in  an  old  two-story  frame  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
streets,  with  a  swinging  black  horse  sign.  After  this  came 
Rhodes',  Queen's,  Davidson's,  and  TunneclifT's,  the  first  of 
which  was  at  the  corner  of  F  and  Fifteenth,  the  next  two  on 
the  Avenue,  and  TunneclifT's  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mr.  Hines  saw 
General  Washington  twice, — the  last  time  in  1798,  when  he 
crossed  the  Potomac  from  the  Virginia  shore  on  a  ferry-boat, 
near  the  present  Aqueduct  bridge,  and  walked  down  Water 
street,  Georgetown,  through  rows  of  citizens  uncovered  like 
himself.  He  bowed  to  them  as  he  passed  on.  The  George- 
town College  boys  were  all  formed  in  a  line,  in  uniforms  of 
blue  coats  and  red  waistcoats.  Washington  was  escorted  by 
the  volunteers  of  Georgetown,  and  as  he  crossed  Rock  Creek 
bridge,  to  enter  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Thomas  Peter,  the 
volunteers  fired  complimentary  volleys.  At  another  time,  Mr. 
Hines  remembers  Washington  coming  up  the  Potomac  in  a 
sail-boat,  and  disembarking  in  Rock  Creek,  where  there  were 
semi-circular  steps  leading  up  the  bank  to  Peter's  house, 
where  he  made  his  home  in  the  city,  and  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Hines  remembers  John  Adams  in  a  line  of  men 
aiding  to  pass  buckets  of  water  to  and  fro  from  the  burning  of 
the  first  Treasury  Building.  He  remembers  Jefferson,  as  if 
it  were  yesterday,  riding  his  horse  through  the  city,  wearing 
his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  with  a  blue-cloth  double- 
breasted  coat  with  gilded  buttons.  During  Jefferson's  first 
term,  a  freshet  in  the  Potomac,  and  a  sudden  torrent  of  rain, 
which  lasted  a  whole  day,  so  raised  the  Tiber  Creek  that  it 
flooded  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Capitol  gate  to  Sixth 
street,  and  made  a  river  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avenue. 
Laborers  on  the  Capitol  building,  wishing  to  get  to  their 
homes,  attempted  to  wade  this  torrent,  and  were  carried  oft 
their  feet  and  floated  down  the  stream,  where  they  caught  in 
the   bushes  and   branches   of  trees,   and  held    on  perilously 
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through  the  whole  night.  Mr.  Jefferson  rode  down  to  the  spot 
on  horseback,  and  offered  $15  a  head  for  each  man  saved,  and 
the  use  of  his  horse  to  anybody  who  would  make  the  venture 
to  rescue  them. 

Mr.  Hines  remembers  Mr.  Madison,  with  his  hair  powdered 
on  all  occasions,  walking  up  F  street,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
from  his  residence  to  the  White  House,  where  he  kept  his 
office.  He  remembers  Mr.  Monroe  walking  from  the.  western 
part  of  the  city  to  the  White  House,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
limping  a  little,  and  with  his  left  side  always  foremost.  He 
remembers  the  General  Post  Office  when  it  was  kept  in  the 
War  Office  building,  along  with  the  Patent  Office,  and  has 
seen  Mr.  Gideon  Granger  enter  his  boarding-house  in  the 
"  Seven  Buildings." 

In  1858,  Christian  Hines,  and  his  brother,  Matthew  Hines, 
took  advantage  of  the  latter's  confinement  to  his  house  to  jot 
down  together,  from  their  united  memories,  all  the  early 
houses  and  families  in  the  Capital.  Matthew  Hines  died  in 
1863,  and  his  brother,  with  pious  industry,  recorded  their 
reminiscences. 

The  first  roadway  made  on  the  Avenue  was  by  cutting 
down  the  bushes  and  briers  with  scythes,  and  carting  gravel, 
chips  of  freestone,  and  refuse  from  the  new  buildings  to  make 
a  footway.  The  footways  were  made  first,  and  the  middle  of 
the  street  filled  and  levelled  afterward,  until  the  whole 
resembled  one  of  the  army-roads  made  in  Virginia  during  the 
War.  Four  rows  of  trees  were  planted  down  the  Avenue  in 
1801,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  frequently  there,  looking  at  an 
old  man  named  Buntin  setting  out  the  Lombardy  poplars. 
Jefferson  was  fond  of  going  to  the  spot  where  all  the  improve- 
ments were  made,  and  his  poplar  trees  lasted  for  very  many 
years ;  but  it  was  rumored  that  they  would  not  procreate, 
being  female  trees  only.  He  remembers  the  forest  trees 
growing  in  beautiful  clusters  on  the  site  of  Welcker's 
restaurant,  and  has  passed  through  noble  virgin  groves  in 
various  parts  of  the  city. 
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The  Tiber  Creek,  now  almost  entirely  filled  in,  was  then  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  clear  and  deep,  great  sycamore  trees 
extending  their  roots  beneath  the  banks  ;  and  he  has  seen 
scows,  laden  with  marble  and  limestone,  towed  up  the  creek 
and  fastened  to  the  roots.  Wild  ducks  would  settle  where  the 
Centre  Market  now  stands,  so  close  to  the  shore  that  people 
used  to  throw  stones  at  them ;  and  he  has  seen  flat-bottomed 
boats,  at  high  tide,  towed  across  part  of  the  President's 
grounds ;  and  at  such  times,  David  Burns'  farm  and  house 
lay  off  like  an  island  in  the  deluge.  Mr.  Hines  does  not 
clearly  recollect  that  he  ever  saw  Davy  Burns,  the  owner  of 
the  farm  on  which  the  most  important  part  of  Washington 
was  laid  out.  He  is  satisfied,  however,  from  hearing  people 
talk  about  Burns'  former  condition,  that  he  had  been  poor. 
and,  like  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  region,  was  fond  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  often  took  too  much.  His  jug  had  been 
known  to  come  with  much  regularity  to  Georgetown  to  be 
filled  with  whiskey,  and  this  fact  led  to  much  unneighborly 
comment  when,  after  some  years,  the  farmer's  fine  daughter, 
Marcia,  rode  over  to  the  burgh  to  have  her  dresses  fitted. 
Burns'  farm  extended  from  the  present  Van  Ness  mansion  to 
the  Mausoleum,  where  he  was  afterwards  buried  (on  H  street, 
near  Ninth),  and  thence  to  the  Centre  Market,  on  the  Tiber. 
It  therefore  included  the  site  of  the  new  State  Department, 
Winder's  Building,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  White 
House,  the  Treasury,  the  most  valuable  lands  afterward  built 
over  by  Corcoran  and  others,  the  Centre  Market-house, 
Willard's  Hotel,  and  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hines  remembers  the  execution  of  McGirk,  a  wife 
murderer,  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  early  in  Jefferson's 
Administration ;  and  he  attended  the  first  play  ever  acted  in 
the  city,  where  Joseph  Jefferson  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
acquired  much  of  their  art.  The  play  was  given  in  the  shell 
of  Blodgett's  unfinished  hotel,  —  that  Blodgett  who  had  pro- 
posed to  Jefferson  to  habilitate  a  whole  street  with  houses, — 

on  the  Post  Office  Hill,  in'  1802.     Hines  and  the  boys  sucked 
18 
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their  way  into  the  hotel  by  getting  into  the  basement,  and 
removing  loose  boards  from  the  floor. 

I  asked  the  old  gentleman  to  tell  me  how  the  stone  from 
Acquia  Creek  was  raised  np  Capitol  Hill.  He  said  that  it 
was  taken  as  far  up  the  Tiber  Creek  in  scows  as  possible,  and 
then  run  up  a  sort  of  platform  railway, — the  hoisting  done 
from  the  summit. 

The  Potomac  channel  was  formerly  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
Mason's  Island,  and  on  that  side  an  emigrant  vessel  direct 
from  Europe  landed  passengers  in  the  early  days,  many  of 
whom  gave  respectable  families  to  Washington.  Mr.  Hines 
keeps  in  his  room  the  portraits  of  Lorenzo  and  Peggy  Dow, 
whom  he  knew  very  well,  and  saw  Lorenzo's  grave  many  a 
time,  in  Holmead's  burying-ground,  at  Twentieth  and  Boundary 
streets,  the  bodies  from  which  were  removed  within  my  own 
memory.  He  has  heard  Lorenzo  preach  in  the  old  Hall  of 
Representatives,  many  Congressmen  listening.  Mr.  Hines 
remembers  ten  old  and  now  extinct  grave-yards  on  the  site 
of  Washington, — one  of  which  (Pearce's)  covered  a  part  of 
Lafayette  Square,  and  was  an  attachment  of  an  apple-orchard. 
Pearce  was  a  saddler  at  Georgetown,  and  a  teacher  beyond 
the  Eastern  Branch.  Where  his  old  farm-house  and  orchard 
stood,  the  finest  part  of  Washington  is  now  established. 
Jenkins'  farm  adjoined  the  Patent  Office  site.  Funk's  prop- 
erty— the  house  built  of  small  imported  Holland  brick — 
covered  Observatory  Hill. 

Mr.  Hines  listened  at  Decatur's  window,  with  other  persons, 
in  1819,  and  heard  the  low,  dying  groans  of  that  gallant 
sailor.  "  With  the  poor  people  of  Washington,"  he  said, 
"  Decatur  was  not  as  popular  as  with  the  rich ;  jet  there  was 
a  certain  austerity  about  him.  He  would  fight  duels,  but  he 
was  brave  enough  without  that." 

Mr.  Hines  family  bought  a  farm  from  Dr.  Thornton,  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  had  to  forfeit  it  for  want  of  funds 
to  make  the  final  payments.  The  farm  stood  out  near  the 
foot  of  Meridian  Hill.     He  also  invested,  with  his   brother, 
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in  the  Potomac  Canal  Company,  and  lost  it,  and  dug  a 
spadeful  of  earth  at  the  Little  Falls,  "with  the  spade  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  just  used.  He  remembers  Adams  going 
into  swim,  as  he  was  wont,  near  the  present  Monument 
grounds  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  President  once  had 
his  garments  stolen  while  swimming,  and  was  compelled  to 
get  to  the  Executive  Mansion  in  a  somewhat  undignified  state 
of  nudeness. 

He  remembers  when  General  James  Wilkinson  had  his 
headquarters  on  the  Observatory  Hill,  and  also  the  arrival  of 
the  first  steamboat  at  the  city  wharves,  the  stages  running  to 
Fredericktown,  as  they  do  no  longer,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  regular  sail-ferry  over  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown.  The 
old  gentleman  showed  me  a  beautiful  etching  of  John 
Randolph,  who  had  bought  a  lot  and  put  up  a  house  on  the 
Hines  property, — which  house  burned  down  afterward — and 
stated  that  a  lady  had  made  the  picture  by  improving  the 
opportunity  of  Randolph's  daily  trip  along  the  Avenue.  He 
is  represented  with  long,  bony  legs  and  thighs,  and  shallow 
chest — a  mere  skeleton — and  riding  a  splendid-blooded  animal, 
whose  sleekness  is  in  strong  contrast  to  his  meagerness. 
Randolph's  cap  is  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  like  a  student's 
green  patch ;  but  he  rides  like  a  natural  Virginia  hunter. 

Such  were  some  of  the  recollections  of  this  feeble,  stalwart 
old  man,  who  sat  before  me,  with  a  high  black  cravat,  veins 
large,  and  feebly  moving  in  the  hands  and  throat ;  gray  but 
abundant  hair,  and  gray  whiskers  of  a  healthy  hue.  He  looked 
poor,  but  not  in  need — poor  chiefly  in  days,  which  he  counted 
without  apprehension,  saying,  "  The  Almighty  means  to  send 
for  me  very  soon  now." 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 


THE   SUPREME   COURT  AND   LOCAL  JUSTICE    AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  old  city  hall  of  Washington  has  been  the  seat  of  Crim- 
inal, Common  Law  and  Equity  Courts  of  Columbia  since  its 
completion.  In  the  rear  stands  the  jail,  near  by  the  site  of  its 
predecessor.  The  penitentiary  of  the  District,  at  Arsenal  Point, 
was  torn  down  after  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  had  been  confined  and  hanged  there,  and  felons 
for  long  terms  are  now  sent  to  Albany  penitentiary.  A  Reform 
School  is,  at  the  present  writing,  going  up  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Lincoln  near  Bladensburg.  There  are  five  judges  on  the  Dis- 
trict bench,  and  the  Court,  as  a  United  States  Court,  has  wider 
jurisdiction  than  any  District  Court  in  the  Union.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Judges  have  of  late  received  their  places  for  politi- 
cal services  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  police  system 
of  Columbia  is  regulated  by  five  Commissioners,  and  admin- 
istered by  a  Major  and  Superintendent.  There  are  nine  station 
houses.  The  Capitol  police  constitute  an  independent  force  at 
the  Capitol  edifice  and  grounds,  numbering  about  forty  private 
watchmen,  presided  over  by  a  Captain.  There  are  many  com- 
missions and  minor  courts  sitting  in  the  city,  and  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  the  Capitol  building  is  organized  with  five  judges. 
A  grand  police  court  was  established  in  1869.  The  police 
court,  partaking  of  its  political  origin  and  style  of  associations, 
has  never  enjoyed  great  confidence  in  the  District. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  name  of  the  reorganized 
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Attorney  General's  office.  The  Attorney  General  presides  over 
it ;  there  are  a  Solicitor  General,  and  two  Assistant  Attorneys 
General.  Solicitors  in  three  of  the  Departments,  and  an  Ex- 
aminer of  claims  for  the  State  Department. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sits  in  the  Capitol 
Edifice,  and  it  consists  of  nine  Justices,  a  Clerk,  a  Marshal, 
and  a  Reporter.  For  each  Justice  there  is  a  Judicial  circuit, 
covering  a  portion  of  the  Union. 

There  is  one  day  at  Washington  when  our  Government  loses 
its  democratic  form,  and  puts  on  the  garments  and  solemnity 
of  its  monarchical  original.  That  is  the  opening  day  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  precinct  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  an  atmosphere  and 
a  silence  about  it  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  stranger  here, 
even  when  Congress  is  sitting.  '  As  you  pass  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  that  long  arched  corridor 
which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  former  Capitol,  you 
come  to  a  series  of  rooms  which  are  haunted  in  their  lobbies  by 
no  loiterers,  lighted  by  one  single  concave  skylight,  a  dark  and 
avoided  place,  with  closed  doors,  with  a  policeman  near  by  to 
say,  "  walk  quietly,"  "  pass  on,"  "  the  Court  is  sitting."  And, 
perhaps,  while  you  pause  inquisitively  in  the  gloom,  a  rosewood 
door  in  the  corridor  opens,  a  Marshal  cries  :  "  Make  way  for 
the  Honorable  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court."  And  all 
bystanders  falling  back,  nine  venerable  men,  of  portly  girth 
and  ascetic  countenances,  led  by  one  sanctified  face,  cross  the 
corridor  and  disappear  behind  a  second  rosewood  door,  which  is 
closed  by  a  negro,  funereal  as  a  colored  Baptist  preacher  on 
immersing  day.  The  effect  of  this  procession  on  the  casual 
mind  is,  that  somebody  is  going  to  be  hanged  or  buried  alive, 
and  I  have  always  noticed  that  any  vagrant  negroes  waiting 
near,  slink  off  with  manifest  perturbation,  as  if  they  were  pre- 
sently to  be  seized  and  handed  over  to  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and 
burned  up  with  their  photographs  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

The  officials  of  this  portion  of  the  Capitol,  also,  are  quite 
different  from  the  smart,  intriguing  or  parasite-looking  persons 
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who  belong  to  the  legislative  departments.  The  Clerk  has  been 
here  forty-two  years  ;  the  Master  of  the  Robes  appears  never  to 
have  been  born  at  all,  but  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  judicial  anti- 
quity ;  old  colored  men  of  a  former  generation,  whose  lives 
heaven  has  bountifully  lengthened  out,  because  not  even  heaven 
could  replace  them,  keep  the  ante-rooms  and  go  upon  the  errands 
with  a  consistent  shuffle,  and  with  shoulders  bearing  a  vasfc 
responsibility.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  when  he  got  up  on  the  moun- 
tains amongst  the  gray-faced  pirates,  found  just  such  a  lot  of 
cheerful  ancients  as  constitute  the  helpmates  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  furniture  of  this  part  of  the  Capitol,  also,  is  of  a 
material  and  style  not  current  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  We 
see  no  black  walnut  chairs,  no  oiled  sideboards  or  desks,  nothing 
whatever  of  the  smart  and  patented  forms  of  iron  notable  in 
the  wings.  Everything  here  is  rosewood  or  mahogany,  built  at 
a  time  when  the  wood  was  well  seasoned,  when  we  had  no 
affectations  of  Etruscan,  or  modern  Italian,  or  Arabic  forms, 
and  followed  the  classics  or  simplicity.  The  furniture,  indeed, 
is  what  remains  of  the  old  Capitol,  and  the  old  life  of  the 
Republic — sofas,  often  covered  anew,  within  whose  frames  the 
brethren  of  John  Marshall  sat ;  high-backed  chairs,  which  have 
borne  up  the  snake-like  saintliness  of  Aaron  Burr,  or  George 
Clinton's  solid  old  age.  The  desks,  the  book-cases,  the  tables 
are  the  same  which  belonged  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
former  days  ;  for  until  the  completion  of  the  present  grand 
Senate  Chamber,  the  quarters  of  the  present  Supreme  Court 
were  occupied  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Court  possessed  what  is 
now  the  Supreme  Court  library,  directly  beneath  its  present 
Chamber.  We  shall  see  further  on,  that  the  form  of  the  rooms 
is  peculiar,  and  in  keeping  with  its  mystery  and  respectability „ 
The  link  between  the  heroic  past  and  our  burlesquing  pre- 
sent was,  until  recently,  the  Marshal ;  for  attached  to  this  Court 
is  a  Clerk,  a  Marshal,  and  a  Reporter — all  of  them  officers 
supposititiously  removed  from  partisan  influence,  and  there- 
fore honorable  as  the  highest  positions  of  merely  transient 
occupation.     To  be  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  in  better 
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regard  socially,  and  in  better  self-esteem,  than  to  be  Clerk  of 
Congress,  or  even.  Secretary  of  the  Senate ;  for  latterly,  par- 
tisanship has  laid  hands  upon  the  Senatorial  places,  and  com- 
prised them  in  the  general  scramble  of  honors.  The  Marshal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay,  long  Secre- 
tary of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  successor  of  Mr.  Richard  0. 
Parsons,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  had  been  a  Speaker  of  Assem- 
bly, Consul  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  had  filled  other  places  of  trust, 
and  who  was  the  friend  of  Governor  Chase  before  he  became 
Chief  Justice.  While  his  fine  straight  figure  and  scrupulous 
dress  seemed  like  a  gorgeous  veneering  upon  this  funereal  piece 
of  furniture,  he  had  yet  elderly  tastes  in  upholstery,  and  a  good 
eye  for  respectable  effects,  which  has  made  the  new  fixings  of 
the  Court  a  match  for  past  patterns.  Closer  inspection  proves 
that,  if  peculiar,  the  judicial  apartments  are  still  the  most  com . 
fortable  and  inviting  in  the  edifice,  tawdry  in  nothing,  and 
apparently  copied  from  the  solid  and  substantial  interiors  of 
English  Judicial  halls,  while  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Capitol  is 
decorated  after  the  worst  French  models,  in  stencils,  mouldings, 
florid  carpetings,  and  "  loud"  styles  of  furniture.  It  is  the 
difference  between  Mount  Vernon  and  Fiske's  Opera  House 
office. 

The  Marshal  takes  us,  before  the  opening  of  the  Court,  into 
his  own  exquisite  little  room,  in  ground-plan  like  the  section 
of  a  dome,  lighted  by  one  large  window  which  opens  upon  the 
noble  portico  of  the  Central  Capitol,  and  in  the  concavity  at 
the  foot  stands  a  most  graceful  marble  mantel  and  fire-place, 
slender  in  its  traceries,  as  if  of  vegetable  growth.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  a  velvet  office  carpet,  whose  prevailing  tint  is  a 
rich  golden  brown,  and  the  pattern  is  in  miniatures.  A  bust 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  a  proof  copy  of  Marshall's  Lincoln, 
adorn  the  walls.  A  rosewood  washstand  and  table,  a  safe  and 
chairs  complete  the  equipment,  and  it  is  such  a  room  as  one 
with  some  grand  literar}r  intention  would  wish  to  be  imprisoned 
in  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  dimensions  of  this  room 
are  twenty-five  by  ten  feet,  with  a  most  noble  ceiling  in  height. 
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and  of  so  simple  moulding  and  proportions,  that  it  might  be 
the  chamber  of  Apollo  himself. 

The  Marshal  of  this  Court  is  its  executive  officer ;  he  serves 
its  processes  personally  or  by  deputy,  and  makes  the  disburse- 
ments for  its  upholstery,  and  is  its  ceremonial  officer,  like  the 
Gentleman-Usher  to  the  Black-Hod  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
salary  is  $4,000  a  year. 

Next  we  visit  the  private  room  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  by  crossing  a  vestibule  carpeted  in  velvet 
also,  and  evading  the  Marshal's  door,  to  the  hall  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  a  nook  behind  the  Judges'  platform  is  the  most 
lovely  resting  place  in  the  world,  its  furniture  a  rosewood  secre- 
tary, one  soft  high-backed  chair,  one  other  chair,  and  a  fire- 
place ;  a  luxuriously  „  warm  carpet  covers  the  floor,  and  a  tall 
window  peeps  out  upon  the  portico  and  its  statuary.  While 
the  Court  is  sitting,  the  Attorney-General  must  spend  much  of 
his  time  here,  convenient  to  his  interests  in  the  Court.  He 
has  $6,000  a  year,  three  clerks,  and  a  messenger.  The  dimen- 
sions ol  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  are  seventy-five  feet 
chord,  and  forty-five  feet  in  height ;  beneath  it  is  the  valuable 
law  library,  occupying  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 

The  present  Court  Chamber  is  the  noblest  apartment  in  pro- 
portion and  architecture,  considering  its  small  size,  in  the 
United  States,  and  claimed  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful court-room  in  the  world.  Until  the  winter  of  1860  it  was 
the  historic  Senate  Chamber,  and  it  gave  up  its  legislative  func- 
tions at  the  brink  of  the  new  national  era.  It  is  resonant  to 
the  reverent  man,  with  the  echoes  of  fifty  years  of  republican 
eloquence,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  apartments  which  seem 
worthy  and,  indeed,  almost  conscious  of  their  associations. 
Imagine  the  interior  of  one-half  of  a  low  dome, — the  floor  of 
a  semi-circle,  and  along  the  diameter,  upon  a  raised  platform, 
the  cushioned  high-backed  seats  of  the  Judges,  with  the  apex 
of  the  half  dome  just  above  the  middle  chair,  where  the  Chief 
Justice  is  to  sit.  The  height  of  the  dome  above  the  Chief 
Justice  is  forty-five  feet,  the  greatest  width  of  the  room  is  sev- 
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enty-five  feet,  and  of  course  its  transverse  line  is  just  half  this 
distance.  The  whole  floor  is  carpeted  with  the  same  rich  gold- 
en-brown medallion  which  we  have  seen  on  the  Marshal's 
floor,  and  this  gives  modern  warmth  and  strength  of  color  to 
the  fine  classical  architecture  of  the  room  itself,  which  is  of 
unique  purity.  Behind  the  Judges  a  screen  of  Ionic  columns 
of  green  breccia,  with  white  marble  capitals  supports  a  most 
airy  gallery,  over  which  the  daylight -streams  through  a  soft 
curtain  of  crimson,  giving  a  delicate  tint  to  the  stuccoed  panels 
in  the  domed  ceiling,  and  flooding  the  floor  with  the  grateful 
light  of  perpetual  autumn.  On  the  wall  in  front  of  him,  every- 
where equidistant,  the  Chief  Justice  can  see,  set  upon  consoles, 
busts  of  each  of  his  predecessors  save  Taney — and  admirable 
names  and  faces  are  they,  with  concentrated  eyes  regarding 
him,  their  living  suggestor:  Jay,  Rutledge,  Ellsworth,  Mar- 
shall. Had  ours  been  a  republic  with  an  elective  life-magis- 
trate, perhaps  the  number  of  these  Judges  would  have  rep- 
resented the  number  of  administrations  we  should  have  had — 
six  instead  of  eighteen. 

Before  the  Judge  is  a  narrow  bar  and  railing,  with  crimson 
screen;  there  are  nine  chairs  ;  on  either  hand  are  doors  of 
official  entry  and  exit,  and  opposite  the  main  doors  for  specta- 
tors. The  Clerk,  reporter,  and  crier  have  desks  beneath  the 
Judges' ;' the  main  central  area  of  the  court-room  has  a  line  of 
baize-covered  tables,  with  the  chairs  of  attorneys  interspersed, 
and  within  the  bar  are  two  short  rows  of  chairs  for  spectators 
or  witnesses,  while  without  it  is  a  cushioned  bench  for  mere 
listeners  or  intruders,  but  seldom  are  these  seats  filled,  for 
there  is  nothing  of  dramatic  intensity  to  be  seen  or  heard  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  tribunal  of  ultimate  authority 
within  the  region  of  pure  law,  and  does  but  listen  to  counsel, 
and  express  judgment  after  the  calm  manner  of  blind  Justice 
herself. 

When  a  stranger  of  an  uneducated  eye  enters  this  Supreme 
Court-room,  he  feels  the  sincerity,  so  to  speak,  of  its  atmos- 
phere and  influence,  after  being  stunned,  confused,  and  bewil- 
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dered  by  the  innumerable  new  and  frequently  meretricious 
objects  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Capitol.  At  a  glance  he  per- 
ceives all  that  is,  the  repose  of  the  place  relieves  his  eye,  and 
whatever  is  said,  though  without  ornament  or  earnestness,  is 
impressed  upon  his  reason.  So  it  happens  that  quite  a  dull 
man  can  sit  here  attentively  for  an  hour  to  hear  an  application 
of  argument  to  law,  while  the  boldest  philippic  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  impress  him  like  the  eloquence  of  a 
great  bell  hammer.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall  dignify  the 
human  figure,  and  its  acoustic  properties  are  magical. 

The  Marshal  leads  the  way  across  the  platform  of  the  Judges. 
We  stop  awhile  to  try  the  effect  of  a  rest  in  the  chair  of  a 
learned  Judge,  and  it  is  wonderfully  introductory  to  sleep.  One 
of  the  Judges  said  sometime  ago  that  the  greatest  trial  he  had 
was  to  keep  awake. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  are  so  quiet  and  rational," 
he  said ;  "  so  seldom  can  one  hitch,  or  smile,  or  be  diverted, 
that  often,  after  sitting  up  till  1  or  2  o'clock,  reading  upon  a 
case,  or  writing  a  decision,  I  feel  a  constant  fear  of  falling  to 
sleep." 

On  the  side  of  the  court-room  opposite  the  Marshal's  office 
is  the  "  Judges'  Walk,"  a  softly  carpeted  hall,  without  furni- 
ture or  ornament,  through  which,  preceded  by  a  Deputy  Mar- 
shal, the  whole  bench,  in  single  file,  enter  upon  or  depart  from 
their  sittings.  The  shape  of  this  hall  is  polygonal,  with  the 
side  nearest  the  Court  convex.  A  rosewood  door  closes  this 
walk  from  the  great  corridor  of  the  Capitol,  across  which  we 
are  led  by  the  Marshal,  and  a  bell  at  the  rosewood  door  oppo- 
site calls  up  the  Master  of  the  Robes,  a  negro  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time,  with  law  and  frost  showing  venerably  in  his  combed 
wool.  He  is  dressed  in  statesman's  black,  and  knows  a  lawyer 
from  any  other  sort  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  Judge  from  a  law- 
yer. It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  does  not  know  politicians  at 
all.  He  recognizes  them  as  necessary  evils;  their  salutations 
he  may  reply  to;  but  there  is  an  expression  in  his  elderly, 
wrinkled  face,  and  demure  eye,  which  says  plainly  as  a  sermon: 
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"  This  acquaintance  goes  no  further !  "  What  reporter  or 
author  ever  held  an  "  interview"  with  this  reverent  old  bach- 
elor in  the  law  ?  He  probably  never  spoke  to  a  newspaper 
man,  or  a  literary  man  in  his  life  ;  for  he  has  descended  to  us 
from  that  period  when  Journalist  forebore  his  iconoclastic  hand 
from  jurists  and  from  statesmen,  when  duels  were  fought  with- 
out published  comment,  and  errors  of  speech  or  appetite  found 
no  Cerberian  scribe  near  by,  to  bark  the  frailties  of  greatness 
around  the  world.  Yet,  what  delicious  pinches  of  original 
anecdote  he  may  have  to  tell ;  what  titbits  of  hearsay,  and 
morsels  and  giblets  of  incident  to  enliven  a  dozen  books  of 
biography ;  for  he  has  smoothed  with  his  own  hand  the  wrinkles 
from  the  robes  of  thirty  years  of  Justice  and  of  Justices. 

Behind  the  door  of  the  room  which  we  have  entered  hang 
the  long  silken  gowns  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  is  one  learned  Judge,  living  in  one  of  the  leading  West- 
ern States,  whose  robe  requires  fourteen  yards  of  black  silk  to 
encompass  his  ample  form,  and  as  all  the  Judges  pay  for  their 
own  gowns,  here  is  a  small  matter  of  seventy  dollars  to  come 
out  of  the  salary  of  a  blind  man — all  Judges  being  blind. 
Every  Court-day  morning,  the  standard-bearers  of  our  juris- 
prudence must  have  this  black  flag  run  up  on  them  by  their 
colored  attendant.  The  gowns  are  buttoned  up-  the  back,  and 
reach  to  the  boots,  and  their  capacious  sleeves  fall  in  many  a 
learned  fold  to  the  wrist.  The  likeness  they  bear  in  these 
clerical  garments  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  led  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman from  Milwaukee  to  say  that  he  saw  the  President  and 
the  rest  of  the  government  going  to  mass  as  "  illigant"  as 
Cardinal  Wiseman  himself.  Not  less  extravagant  have  been 
the  ultra-democratic  expressions  of  some  Republican  partisans, 
who,  during  the  Impeachment  trial,  and  while  the  Supreme 
Court  was  considering  the  Reconstruction  cases  brought  before 
it,  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  this  bench  as  a  set  of 
aristocrats,  wearing"  Monarchical  costume."  The  cosmopolitan 
and  philosophic  mind  of  General  Butler  led  this  sentiment; 
and  so  high  did  the  feeling  go  that  I  expected  daily  to  hear  of 
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a  mob  rushing  on  the  Judges  as  they  went  to  open  Court, 
throwing  them  down  on  the  marble  floor,  and  then  and  there 
stripping  them  to  their  boots  and  breeches.  There  is  really  no 
need  for  this  costume ;  but  what  Judge  cares  to  lead  in  a  move- 
ment for  its  abolition  ?  The  Judges  sit  for  life,  so  that  there 
is  no  new  bench  coming  in  at  any  one  time ;  the  old  Judges  are 
thus  used  to  the  costume,  and  the  new  one  does  not  wish  to  be 
a  meddler.  It  is  too  small  a  subject  for  a  jurist  to  consider, 
and  too  big  a  one  ior  an  outsider  to  influence. 

The  room  into  which  we  have  come  is  the  Judges'  "  robing 
room,"  a  long,  lofty,  and  imposing  apartment,  carpeted  by  a 
large-figured  tapestry,  in  tolerably  bright  colors,  and  lighted 
by  three  lofty  windows,  which  are  shaded  with  crimson  damask 
curtains.  A  beautiful  marble  mantelpiece,  of  an  old  pattern, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  wide  sides,  and  facing  this, 
across  the  width  of  the  room,  is  the  high-backed  hair-cloth 
chair  of  the  Chief  Justice.  At  his  right  hand  is  a  long  table, 
with  chairs  reaching  down  it,  and  stationery,  paper  knives, 
etc.,  for  each  judge.  The  judges  are  careful  of  their  stationery, 
unlike  congressmen,  and  many  of  the  utensils  are  quite  worn, 
while  I  never  saw  a  congressman  resume  his  old  implements 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  the  expenses  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  are  less  than  those  of 
any  United  States  Circuit  Court  which  exists. 

Between  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  fire  is  a  hair-cloth  dais, 
or  bordered  "lounge,  low  and  without  a  back,  and  each  of  its 
three  seats  is  nearly  a  good  square  in  surface.  This  accom- 
modates the  three  Daniel  Lamberts  of  the  bench,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  been  without  a  large 
proportion  of  Colossuses  upon  it.  Wanted,  somebody  to 
explain  the  reciprocal  nature  of  victuals  and  law,  appetite  and 
justice !  On  the  mantel  is  an  ebony  clock ;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire  are  two  other  huge  lounges ;  a  couple  of  antedilu- 
vian escritoirs,  such  as  Noah  might  have  furnished  the  ark 
with,  occupy  corners.     The  gas  hangs  respectably. 
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This  is  the  retiring  room  of  the  judges,  their  place  of 
assemblage,  and  their  parlor.  Its  end  window  commands  the 
terraces,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  City  of  Washington.  This 
room  was  long  the  chamber  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  bears  out  the  air  of  that  middle  period 
of  our  history  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  commercial 
age. 

Opening  off  the  robing  room  is  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Daniel  Wesley  Middleton,  a  narrow  apart- 
ment, ornamented  with  an  oil  painting  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  clerkship,  and  a  portrait  of  a  long-departed  justice.  Here, 
also,  and  in  the  next  and  larger  room,  where  the  half-dozen 
assistant  clerks  have  desks,  the  furniture  is  old  and  picturesque 
and  much  of  it  was  formerly  used  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Senate.  This  series  of  rooms  looks  out  upon  the  city,  and  the 
terraced  gardens  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Middleton  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  an  old  office-holder,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  has  been 
here  forty-two  years,  or  since  the  era  of  Van  Buren.  He  has 
saved  a  pleasant  fortune,  is  highly  respected,  is  full  of  bon 
hommie  and  reminiscence,  and  seems  capable  of  surviving 
forty-two  years  of  jurisprudence  to  come. 

All  the  above  rooms  lie  upon  the  second  or  main  floor  ot 
the  Capitol,  and  form  a  square,  cut  in  half  by  the  great  cor- 
ridor ;  but,  under  these  rooms  is  still  another  series  of 
judicial  apartments — a  law  library,  a  large  room  where  the 
judges  retire  to  read  law,  and  to  vote  upon  their  decisions,  and 
apartments  for  bathing,  etc. 

The  "  deciding  room  "  is  large,  carpeted,  tolerably  gloomy, 
and  furnished  with  the  same  marble  pattern  of  fireplace  and 
furniture,  while  shelves  of  books  surround  it,  and  a  large  table 
extends  down  the  centre.  Seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
Chief  Justice  presides,  while  decisions  are  being  debated. 
Nearly  170  decisions  were  rendered  during  the  last  session, 
beginning  in  December,  1868,  and  the  judges  have  (in  the 
words  of  an  official)  to  work  "  like  dogs,"  reading,  hearing, 
writing,  conferring,  so  that  they  have  been  at  last  relieved 
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from  their  immense  circuit  duty,  and  will,  hereafter,  sit  seven 
months  of  the  year  at  Washington. 

At  the  novel  time  of  opening  court,  the  justices'  filed  to 
their  chairs,  and  the  crier  made  announcement : 

"  Oyez !  Oyez !  All  persons  having  business  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  requested  to  draw 
near  and  give  attention,  for  their  honors,  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  are  approaching  to  take  their  places  upon  the 
bench.     God  save  the  United  States." 

Here  the  Deputy  Marshal  bows  in  the  Court ;  gravity  takes 
the  place  of  bustle,  and  the  highest  tribunal  is  waiting  for  a 
quorum. 

The  only  scandal  attending  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
times  was  the  selection  of  two  justices  in  1870  to  reverse  a 
former  decision  on  the  subject  of  legal  tender  payments. 

The  Local  District  Bar  is  made  up  of  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  lawyers.  Some  of  them  are  fair,  some  shrewd. 
Daudge  is  the  head  of  the  bar.  Bradley,  senior,  does  business 
now  in  a  weak  way  through  his  son,  a  fat,  curly-haired, 
amiable  young  man.  Old  Bradley  is  rich,  venomous,  played- 
out,  though  he  can  still  wriggle  a  little,  like  the  tail  of  a  snake 
till  sundown.  The  sun  of  slavery  is  set.  The  strut  which 
poor  human  nature  gave  itself  because  it  could  lick  a  nigger 
if  it  wanted  to,  is  degenerated  to  a  grovel.  Wide  lie  the  poor- 
house  doors.  The  sons  inherit  the  thirst  of  their  fathers. 
Chiefly,  and  out  of  the  distilled  blood  of  Africa,  the  cup  is 
benzine,  which  is  burning  up  the  residue  of  the  rebellion.  As 
it  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
"  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether !" 

"  Ned"  Price,  is  one  of  the  oddities  at  the  bar  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Price  used  to  be  a  prize  fighter,  and  like  all  retired 
pugilists  he  opened  a  Faro  Bank  in  Washington.  Being  a  fel- 
low of  adventure  and  natural  talent,  he  familiarized  himself 
with  two  or  three  foreign  languages,  and  finally  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  Carusi,  the  son  of  an  old  dancing  master  here. 
He  passed  the  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     So 
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that,  next  to  divine  or  religious  influence,  a  good  round  head  is 
the  best  redeemer  of  one's  sell.  Price  may  take  a  "  stake"  now 
and  then  to  this  writing,  but  I  think  not.  He  is  a  stalwart  and 
amiable  rough,  standing  up  like  a  bull,  and  smiling  like  a  broad 
sear. 

Dick  Merrick  is  the  light  tragedian  of  the  bar — the  stage- 
struck  attorney,  who  loses  sleep  unless  he  makes  a  speech 
between  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  going  down  thereof. 

Philip  Barton  Key  used  to  be  District-Attorney  of  this  Court. 
He  once  had  before  him  a  man  who  slew  another  for  debauching 
his  home,  and  his  labors  to  convict  the  other  were  long  and 
protracted.  It  being  proved  that  the  party  killed  was  a  profes- 
sional seducer,  Key  made  a  speech  to  his  memory,  concluding 
with  : 

"  No  longer  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, — 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, — 
Tbe  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 

In  a  few  months  the  didactic  seducer  was  himself  made  a 
street  spectacle  of  retribution.  The  Sickles  trial  happening  in 
this  old  court  room,  was' the  social  witches'  meeting  before  the 
Rebellion.  Stirring  up  the  poison  cauldron  of  a  woman's  dis- 
honor and  a  Capital's  rottenness,  the  demons  and  hags  collected 
there,  went  off  on  a  broomstick  to  debauch  the  Thanes  and 
Clans  of  the  nation  to  treason — Ould  and  Winder  to  starve 
prisoners  ;  some  here,  some  there.  Double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  remarkable  trials  here,  was  that 
of  the  case  of  Tillotson  Brown's  widow.  She  had  been  the 
mistress  of  Brown  for  many  years,  and  had  a  daughter  grown 
up,  and,  I  think,  married.  She  proved  that  Brown  had  married 
her  at  last,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  daughter  came  up.  Tillot- 
son Brown  was  brother  to  Marshall  Brown,  now  a  neighbor  of 
General  Grant,  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  valuable  Brown's 
Hotel  property,  and  Marshall  Brown  contested  the  girl's  legiti- 
macy on  behalf  of  the  rich  estate.  This  opened  up  the  vile 
particulars  of  a  delicate  question,  and  trial  after  trial  prolonged 
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the  stench  of  the  case.  At  last  the  widow  won  it,  and  she 
lives  now,  within  view  of  the  court  room,  in  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  residences  of  Washington.  Few  who  pass  it,  and 
see  the  carved  bombshells  upon  the  brown  stone  balustrade, 
know  the  social  explosion  that  happened  around  that  dwelling. 
The  carriage  goes  and  comes ;  the  yard  is  full  of  flowers ; 
canary  and  mocking  birds  sing  in  the  windows.  This  is  Wash- 
ington.    This  is  the  world  ! 

The  town  is  changed  for  the  better  now.  People  go  to  church, 
and  notably  to  the  churches  of  dominant  New  England  faiths,  in 
greater  numbers  and  gravity  than  they  used.  The  low  places  are 
barred  fast  of  Sabbaths.  Men  keep  at  home  after  tea  time,  and 
family  life  has  one  quiet  night  in  the  week. 

To  return  to  Senator  Drake  and  the  Court  of  Claims,  of 
which  he  is  Chief  Justice.  That  Court  sits  under  the  library 
of  Congress,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  and  has  five  Judges,  four 
of  them  placed  there  in  1863,  when  the  number  and  the  juris- 
diction were  increased.  The  venerable  David  Wilmot,  the 
ardent  Pennsylvania  free  trader,  has  been  replaced  upon  this 
bench  by  Samuel  Milligan,  1870.  The  retiring  Chief  Justice 
Joseph  Casey,  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  but  he  represented  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  District  in  Congress,  twenty  years  ago.  The 
other  Justices,  Peck,  Nott,  and  Loring,  are  all  grave,  judicial 
men,  who  have  served  faithfully  for  smaller  salaries.  Judge  Peck 
lives  at  Georgetown.  Judge  Nott  has  just  been  able  to  build 
himself  a  small,  tasteful  residence  here.  This  Court  was  hooped 
round  with  safeguards  from  the  beginning,  and  its  record  is 
believed  to  be  dutiful  and  honorable,  a  strict  equity  tribunal, 
operating  under  the  laws,  and  responsible,  in  test  cases,  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  especially  provided  in  the 
terms  of  its  organization,  that  members  of  Congress  should 
not  practice  before  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


SOME   OF   THE   ABLEST  MEN   OF   AFFAIES   OF  THE   PERIOD. 

"  Who  are  really  great  men  in  our  government  ?  " 

I  shall  answer  this  question  by  setting  in  a  row,  without 
much  regard  to  association,  some  of  the  striking  people  I  have 
sketched  in  the  past  five  years  at  Washington. 

And  first,  that  great  protector  of  the  civil  government  and 
maker  of  war,  Stanton,  whose  funeral  I  attended  at  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery. 

He  had  no  political  purposes  to  follow  the  war,  no  party  to 
organize,  nothing  to  consider  but  the  gigantic  fact  that  he  was 
the  responsible  agent  of  half  a  million  of  men  bearing  up  in 
the  bloody  field  the  fortunes  of  forty  millions,  and  the  cause  of 
mankind.  He  was  ridden  down  not  only  by  multitudes  of 
thieves,  but  by  loitering  officers,  politicians  seeking  prefer- 
ments and  commissions  for  their  constituents,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  wishing  to  go  through  the  lines  to 
visit  their  sons  and  brothers,  and  many  of  them,  in  the  little- 
ness of  their  responsibility  and  the  greatness  of  their  private 
sacrifices,  were  in  that  frame  of  mind  to  be  quickly  wounded 
at  a  refusal.  It  was  in  that  period  that  the  State  possessed  a 
man  who  above  all  others  had  the  power  to  refuse,  and  the 
energy  to  say  "  No." 

I  was  once  in  his  office  when  it  was  crowded  with  people  of 
all  sorts,  all  seeking  something,  or  listening  for  some  fancied 
purpose  or  piece  of  information,  and  this  was  his  way  of  dis- 
posing of  them : 
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"What  do  you  want?  "  to  a  woman. 

"  I  want  a  pass  to  see  me  husband  in  Camp  Stanton." 

" You  can't  go.     Next!" 

"  I  want  permission  to  copy  the  papers  in  the  Smith  court- 
martial  ?  " 

"  What  for  ? " 

"  To  make  an  appeal." 

"  Come  again  to-morrow.     I'll  think  about  it !  " 

"But—" 

"  Come  to-morrow.     (In  a  high  key) ,  Pass  on !     Next ! " 

"I  want  a  pass  to  City  Point,  to  find  the  body  of  my  son." 

"  Let  me  see  your  letter  of  recommendation ! 

"  Yes  !  You  will  have  it.  Stand  aside  there  !  What  are 
you  doing  here  ? "  (To  an  officer  with  a  star  on  his  shoulder 
— a  General). 

"  Why,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  thought  I'd  look  in — " 

"  Go  to  your  brigade  !  If  I  find  you  in  this  District  within 
six  hours  I'll  put  you  in  the  Carroll  Prison  amongst  the 
common  deserters.     Go  !     Next  man." 

The  next  man  puts  up  a  paper,  and  says,  sententiously. 

"  I  want  that !  " 

"  That  you  shall  have.  Orderly,  take  him  to  General  Town- 
send.     Next!" 

And  so  the  endless  levee  went  on,  aggregated  by  all  manner 
of  episodes;  and  in  the  whole  terrific  revolution,  in  the  agita- 
tated  and  tottering  republic,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  man 
aware  that  there  was  war  in  the  land,  earnest  and  bloody  war, 
'to  be  grappled  with,  driven  back,  and  brought  to  an  end.  The 
President  jested,  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  dinners,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  had  ambition,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  for  himself.  Stanton  was  the  one  man  forever  alive 
to  the  fact  that  bloody  rebellion  was  to  be  gashed,  stabbed, 
fought,  humiliated,  and,  if  need  be,  made  a  dreadful  spectacle 
of  retribution. 

One  day  in  the  rain  and  mud,  without  music,  with  grave 
silence,  with  what  of  the  Government  remained  to  follow,  the 
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last  mould  which  encased  the  terrible  patriot  was  carried 
from  his  habitation  in  life  to  his  grave,  on  the  acclivities  of 
Georgetown.  There  is  nothing  beautiful  in  funerals,  but  the 
grief  of  the  bereaved,  and  yet  here  is  all  that  is  decorous  to 
death, — flowers,  tears,  soldiers,  Senators,  Generals,  the  Pres- 
ident. The  face  of  the  dead  was  closed  to  mere  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  the  real  friends  looked  the  last  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber. The  procession  included  the  Judges,  amongst  whom  he 
could  have  been  seated.  It  would  have  been  a  beautiful 
thing,  perhaps,  to  have  seen  this  broken  Jove  mellow  into  a 
hoary  Justice  ;  but  nature  was  wiser,  and  as  he  stood  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Bench,  ready  to  go  up  and  be  at  rest,  she  slew 
him  in  the  vestibule,  like  a  soldier,  and  piled  his  mighty  record 
upon  him  for  a  monument. 

Next  let  us  take  a  look  at  Thaddeus  Stevens  whose  funeral 
I  attended  also  at  Lancaster  city.  Of  him  the  Hon.  John  D. 
Baldwin  said  to  me  one  day: 

"  Gath,  I  am  one  of  those  rare  men  who  cannot  make  Stevens 
a  great  man.     What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  don't  go  to  the  theatre  enough,  Mr.  Baldwin.  A  good 
theatrical  education  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  dramatic 
situations  of  Mr.  Stevens." 

"That  must  be  it,"  he  said.  "I  always  supposed  that  a 
statesman  had  vivid  views  of  policy,  and  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing them  upon  legislation.  Mr.  Stevens  was  never  able,  with 
his  exalted  position,  to  reconcile  the  House  to  liis  Reconstruc- 
tion plan.  Time  and  again  he  brought  it  up,  and  it  grew  fee- 
bler every  day.  That  was  worse  than  any  statesman's  failure  ! 
His  financial  views  were  so  far  away  that  no  eulogist  has  been 
bold  enough  to  refer  to  them.  His  inattention  to  business  was 
one  of  the  worst  examples  set  by  our  public  men.  Stevens,  it 
seems  to  me,  had  genius,  but  he  was  adapted  entirely  for  oppo- 
sition— not  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and  establish,  with  a 
victorious  party  at  his  back,  principles  and  views  which  should 
succeed  an  era  of  revolution,  with  an  era  of  statesmanship." 

"  Time  will  measure  him  up  cubically  right." 
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"  Certainly  it  will !  After  this  party  and  the  next  one  goes 
down,  Stevens  will  take  his  permanent  rank  for  what  he  was 
alone." 

"  Mr.  Baldwin,"  said  I,  further,  "  you  have  referred  to  Mr. 
Stevens'  inattention.  Is  not  that  the  gate  through  which 
swindlers  come  into  Congress  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir !  Few  members  at  that  time  have  ever  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  dishonesty ;  but  the  loose  way  of  doing  bus- 
iness characteristic  of  the  majority  of  Committees  grows  with 
the  extent  of  the  business  ;  at  last  some  clerk  becomes  advised 
and  influential,  and  to  him  the  detail  work  is  left ;  then  the 
enemy  gets  the  password,  and  in  the  end  it  is  impossible  for  a 
member  to  catch  up  with  all  that  he  has  neglected.  My  im- 
pression is  that  if  the  work  of  Congress  were  well  done  by 
Congressmen  these  shames  would  cease.  Easy  good  nature  is 
also  the  enemy  of  pure  legislation.  Saying  '  yes,'  frequently, 
the  member  is  at  last  the  daily  prey  of  the  lobbyist." 

Some  time  in  1869,  I  visited  Providence  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington :  one  of  several  institutions  which  receives  a  subsidy 
from  Congress,  and  which  is  a  more  worthily  sustained  and 
well  managed  concern  than  the  Government  Insane  Asylum, 
and  entering  the  parlor  I  saw  among  some  prints  of  saints 
and  the  Virgin,  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

"  How  came  you  to  place  this  face  here  ?  "  I  said  to  the  sis- 
ter ;  "  are  you  not  a  heretic,  to  your  politics  at  least  ?  " 

"  "Why  !  he  was  our  greatest  friend  ;  he  got  our  appropriation 
for  us.     We  think  very  dear  of  his  memory." 

There  was  something  of  the  Church  Gallican  or  the  Church 
Universal  in "*  this.  These  quiet  and  dutiful  Scaurs  hold  the 
Pope  also  to  be  a  good  old  man,  cheated  and  abused,  but  they 
had  neither  knowledge  of  the  political  questions  involved  in  the 
big  and  useless  council  held  at  the  time,  nor  sympathy  with  the 
prelates  who  will  go  there  to  support  them.  This  Providence 
Hospital  is  managed  with  much  economy.  Some  time  ago  the 
one  cow  which  gives  milk  to  all  the  patients  broke  through  the 
covering  of  an  old  well,  and  was  not  found  for  a  whole  day. 
Suddenly  Sister  Catharine  ran  in,  much  excited,  and  cried : 
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"  Pray,  Sisters,  pray  for  the  cow  down  the  well,  while  I  run 
for  help." 

They  all  fell  to  praying  in  the  hardest  way,  while  the  little 
woman  brought  some  workmen,  who  rigged  a  derrick  and 
wound  up  the  maternal  font  of  the  hospital.  If  a  politician 
had  had  charge  of  that  hospital,  he  would  have  dug  a  new  well 
and  charged  a  new  cow  to  Congress. 

From  Stevens  let  us  turn  to  a  brilliant  debater, — Carl  Schurz  : 

Schurz  resided  in  1871  in  a  pleasant  dwelling  on  F  street, 
between  the  War  Department  and  the  Potomac,  in  a  roomy  and 
semi-secluded  house.     His  children  were  at  school  in  Europe. 

His  library  is  his  favorite  place  of  sojourn,  and  when  he  can 
be  induced,  which  is  seldom,  to  speak  of  his  German  adven- 
tures, his  tall,  strong,  robust  figure,  and  half-Mephistophilian 
face,  take  all  the  interest  of  romance.  When  he  came  to 
America,  in  1852,  he  could  scarcely  speak  a  sentence  of  English ; 
now  he  is  an  orator  in  the  same  language.  He  was  a  student 
at  Bonn  when  the  revolution  of  '48  broke  out,  and  then  he  be- 
came a  Lieutenant  in  the  patriot  army,  and  served  till  the  cap- 
ture of  Rastadt,  when  he  retired  to  France.  His  old  bosom 
friend  and  Professor  having  been  captured  and  put  in  a  dun- 
geon near  Berlin,  Schurz  disguised  himself  and  rescued  him, 
and  the  two  set  sail  in  a  boat  of  twenty  tons  burden  from  Ros- 
tock, on  the  Baltic,  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  After  a  stormy 
passage  they  arrived  at  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  on  Sun- 
day, and  dressed  in  their  strange  German  costume,  and  unable 
to  say  any  English  words  but  bif steak  and  sherry,  they  wan- 
dered about,  pursued  by  crowds  of  little  boys.  Toward  night, 
worn  out,  with  a  Calvinistic  Sunday,  they  went  into  a  hotel, 
and  were  obliged  to  poke  their  forefingers  in  their  mouths  to 
indicate  hunger.  The  waiter,  after  a  long  while,  appeared 
with  a  huge  bowl,  and  poking  his  forefinger  into  it,  said,  with 
great  energy,  "Ox-tail-soup !  "  Schurz  stayed  a  week  in  London, 
then  resided  two  years  in  Paris,  and  finally  sailed  for  New 
York,  a  married  man. 

Schurz  is  the  ablest  running  debater  in  Congress,  and  he 
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possesses  the  conscientiousness  and  dignity  which  we  miss  so 
generally  in  public  life.  His  domestic  life  is  sweet  and  affec- 
tionate, and  he  possesses  traits  too  gentle  and  honorable  always 
to  give  him  the  advantage  in  the  unscrupulous  encounters  of 
American  legislation. 

Walking  up  the  Avenue  with  Carl  Schurz  in  the  spring  of 
1873, 1  asked  him  if  we  might  not  take  some  comfort  in  Amer- 
ica from  the  official  corruptions  of  other  countries. 

He  said  that  in  Prussia,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fraud  com- 
mitted under  the  cover  of  joint  stock  companies,  but  that  the 
government  service  was  honest.  In  France,  there  had  been 
corruptions  in  the  army,  particularly  in  the  conscription  ac- 
count, under  the  empire.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  cor- 
ruption in  any  degree  comparative  to  the  extent  in  which  we 
had  it  in  America  was  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe,  unless 
in  Russia. 

Some  days  after  this,  I  met  an  American  Inspector  of  our 
Consulates  in  foreign  lands,  who  had  but  recently  returned  to 
Washington.  He  said  that  everywhere  in  Western  Europe, 
amongst  social  acquaintances,  he  was  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  talk  on  the  matter  of  corruption  in  the  American  official 
service ;  that  he  steadily  debated  the  imputation,  although 
knowing  that  much  of  it  was  unanswerable  ;  but  that,  since  he 
has  returned  home,  he  is  satisfied  that  we  have  the  most  corrupt 
class  of  legislators  and  executive  officers  in  the  world,  not 
excepting  Russia,  where,  despite  the  increasing  evils  of  gener- 
ations of  despotism,  there  is  still  enough  force  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to  make  terrible  examples  at  certain  times  of  peculators, 
and,  between  this  fear  and  the  growing  civilization  of  the 
country,  the  Russian  officials  bid  fair  to  be  reformed  sooner 
than  our  own. 

From  Schurz  let  us  turn  to  his  great  predecessor  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the  principal  projector  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  whose  statue  stands  in  St.  Louis  to-day,  look- 
ing westward  along  the  line,  aquiline  and  grim  as  in  life,  with 
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his  cloak  folded  around  him.  I  have  obtained  some  personal 
reminiscences  of  him,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  pertinent  to 
the  theme  of  this  chapter. 

Shillington  is  an  Irish-bookseller  here,  of  credit  and  renown 
at  Washington,,  Benton  was  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  his,  and 
made  Shillington  cut  out  of  books  and  newspapers  every  con- 
ceivable article  upon  the  Pacific  Railway  and  bring  it  to  him. 
He  also  employed  Shillington  to  select  from  the  Congressional 
Globes,  which  were  brought  to  his  house  in  C  street  by  the 
cart-load,  the  matter  that  he  wished  in  publishing  his  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Debates  of  Congress. 

"  It  was  a  strange  and  remarkable  study,"  said  Shillington, 
"  to  see  that  old  man  lying  there  flat  on  his  back,  unable  to 
rise,  his  spectacles  poised  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  looking 
through  the  long  debates,  whose  huge  folios  he  held  on  his 
breast.  He  knew  that  he  had  but  a  week  or  two  to  live,  and 
he  was  running  a  race  with  death  to  get  the  book  finished  ;  for 
he  believed  that  it  was  the  vital  thing  to  keep  the  country  to- 
gether. He  used  to  send  me  word  four  or  five  times  a  day  to 
come  up  there,  and  the  people  said  that  I  was  his  servant.  If 
I  did  not  come  promptly  on  time,  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to 
feel  that  I  was  in  some  way  derelict  in  my  duty  to  the  country. 

One  day, when  the  shop  was  full  of  people,  word  came  down, 
'  Mr.  Benton  wants  you  to  come  up  at  2  o'clock,  to  help  him 
on  an  important  matter.'  As  soon  as  I  could  possibly  leave  I 
went  around  to  his  dwelling,  and  found  him  asleep,  breathing 
very  hard,  with  a  large  volume  of  the  Globe  on  his  breast.  I 
lifted  the  book  off,  and  set  it  on  a  table  a  little  out  of  reach. 
Then,  seeing  that  he  did  not  yet  awaken,  I  hastened  back  to 
my  work.  In  about  two  hours  I  returned,  and  the  old  man 
looked  very  severely  at  me. 

"  '  I  sent  lor  you,  sir,  two  hours  ago.  I  have  but  a  month, 
at  most,  to  live,  sir,  and  it  is  important  for  the  country  that 
this  book  shall  be  finished  before  I  die.  You  did  not  come, 
sir.' 

"  Yes  !  Mr.  Benton,  I  did,  and  I  found  you  asleep.' 
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"  '  I  have  not  slept  for  fifty  hours,  sir  !  It  was  impossible 
that  I  could  sleep,  sir,  with  so  much  on  my  mind  !' 

"  Benton  never  trusted  a  man  that  told  him  a  lie,  so  I  found 
it  necessary  to  clear  myself. 

"  '  Mr.  Benton,'  said  I,  '  you  were  asleep,  with  a  volume  of 
the  Globe  on  your  breast,  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  I 
found  you  breathing  hard,  so  I  put  the  book  on  the  table 
yonder. ' 

"  The  old  man's  eyes  lighted  up. 

"  '  Well  now,  sir,  he  said,  '  I  knew  I  had  that  book  on  my 
breast,  or  on  the  bed  somewhere,  and  I  wondered  how  it  got 
off  there  so  far.  Perhaps  I  did  doze  a  little  unconsciously. 
But  come,  sir,  we  must  get  to  work,  I  have  but  a  little  time  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  in.' 

"  When  Benton  was  about  to  die,  so  vital  did  he  think  his 
advice  was  to  the  country,  he  sent  for  Buchanan,  had  the  door 
closed,  and  solemnly  devoted  his  last  hours  to  impressing  upon 
the  President  his  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  country 
should  be  administered.  If  ever  there  was  a  man,"  concluded 
Sliillington,  "  who  thought  that  in  his  mind  and  reason  lay  the 
true  destiny  of  the  Union,  it  was  Tom  Benton.  His  family, 
his  fame,  his  future  were  all  subordinate  to  the  love  of 
country." 

A  brilliant  man,  of  evil  habits,  in  his  day,  was  James  A. 
McDougall,  of  California,  who  died  in  1867.  He  has  left 
many  anecdotes  of  himself  at  Washington,  where  he1  is  regarded 
as  the  fallen  angel,  the  superb  ruin,  a  sweetly  melancholy  por- 
trait out  of  Decadence,  like  those  carousing  Romans  painted  by 
Couture.  His  desultory  learning  was  remarkable  ;  so  was  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory,  the  stronger  when  his  brain  was  most 
aflame,  and  he  used  to  quote  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
by  the  page,  steadying  himself,  meantime,  a  poor  old  sot  in 
body,  while  his  luminous  intellect  kept  the  bar-rooms  in  a 
thrill. 

There  is  a  restaurant  near  the  Capitol  where  they  still  show 
McDougall's   dog,   a   milk-white   mongrel,  with   the   fawning 
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habits  left  in  which  it  was  humored  by  its  master.  Like  his 
memory,  it  is  most  vivid  and  familiar  with  bar-keepers  and 
tavern  loiterers,  and  they  say  with  some  vanity  : 

"  Knows  tha'  dorg  ?" 

"  No !" 

"  That's  Senator  McDougall's  favo-rite  pnrp !" 

McDougall  used  to  feign  great  knowledge  of  the  small 
sword,  and  an  Irishman  or  Scotchman  was  in  Washington 
during  the  war,  giving  officers  fencing  lessons.  One  day 
McDougall  dared  him  to  a  combat  with  canes.  They  crossed  a 
while,  and  Mc,  half  drunk,  gave  the  master  a  violent  "  dab  " 
on  the  side  of  the  ear  that  nearly  knocked  him  clown. 

The  swordsman  said  to  McDougall  : 

"  That  was  foul.     Now  I'm  going  to  clean  you  out." 

"  Don't  you  touch  that  man,"  cried  a  vagrant  Irishman, 
loitering  near,  who  had  heard,  perhaps,  through  the  tavern 
windows  some  of  the  drunken  Senator's  didactics  :  "  that 
man's  a  good  Dimmicratic  Senator,  and  a  great  gaynius.  If 
you  hit  him  I'll  mash  your  nose." 

So  the  wayward  steps  of  the  poor  lost  old  man  were  upheld 
by  invisible  attendants,  extorted  to  his  service  by  the  charm 
and  command  of  his  talents  ;  for  when  drunkest  he  was  most 
arrogantly  oracular,  and  did  all  the  talking  himself. 

They  recall,  who  have  ever  heard  them,  Saulsbury  and 
McDougall  together,  the  latter  defining  in  a  wild,  illustrated, 
poetic  way,  the  word  government,  law,  or  sovereign,  pouring 
upon  it  the  wealth  of  his  vagrant  readings,  making  a  mere 
definition  gorgeous  by  his  endowments  of  color,  light,  and 
sentiment.  Then  Saulsbury,  shutting  one  eye  to  see  him 
fairly,  would  say  with  ludicrous  pity : 

"  McDougall,  you're  the  brightest  intellect  in  the  American 
Senate  ! " 

Clutching  Saulsbury  with  the  grasp  of  a  vise,  and  speaking 
to  him  in  a  tone  of  solemn  warning,  McDougall  would  retort : 

"  You,  sir,  would  be  the  brightest  intellect  if  you  would 
study!"  19 
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At  tills  Saulsbury,  in  a  maudlin  way,  falls  to  weeping,  and 
McDougall,  imagining  himself  called  upon  in  this  case  to  utter 
a  mild  reproach,  would  construct  a  garment  of  sanctity  for 
himself: 

"  I  burn  the  lamp  early  and  late,"  said  McDougall.  "  The 
rising  sun  sees  me  up  already  laboring  with  the  muse  of 
Homer.  [Sob  from  Saulsbury.]  I  reach  down  the  Koran  at 
sunrise,  and  read  myself  a  sublime  lesson,  pilfered,  it  is  true, 
from  the  benignant  Brahma,  but  little  altered  except  in  the 
vernacular.  At  eight  o'clock,  like  Socrates,  I  breakfast  upon 
a  fig  and  a  cake  of  oatmeal.  Wine  never  crosses  these  lips. 
Till  ten  o'clock  I  roam  in  my  gardens,  communing  with  the 
mighty  master  of  the  Saducees."     [Sob  from  Saulsbury.] 

Enter  the  bar-keepers  with  the  drinks,  and  the  airy  castle 
dissolves. 

The  wild  things  done  by  McDougall  would  make  a  comedy 
fit  for  Farquhar.  His  entire  mileage  and  pay  he  spent — taking 
little  note  of  his  family — making  altogether  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  died  in  Albany,  near  his  birth- 
place, a  victim  to  his  temperament ;  for  he  had  no  grain  of 
practical  executive  tact,  and  his  poetic  nature  made  him  both 
the  stature  and  the  wreck  he  was.  The  fire  that  made  him 
brilliant,  made  him  also  ashes. 

No  sketch  of  men  of  mark  at  Washington  would  be  complete 
without  Charles  Sumner.  He  has  resided  for  several  years  in 
a  pleasant  new  residence  at  the  corner  of  H  street  and  Ver- 
mont Avenue.  His  dwelling  below  stairs  is  a  pair  of  salons 
tastefully  and  copiously  filled  with  busts,  engravings,  bcoks, 
and  articles  of  virtuoso. 

Thus  far  many  visitors  have  penetrated  into  this  senatorial 
labyrinth,  but  fewer  have  had  opportunities  to  estimate  the 
pleasantness  of  his  dinners,  enlivened  and  made  cheerful  by  a 
host  who  long  ago  accepted  the  English  mode  oi  living — to 
save  the  day  for  stint  and  work,  and  to  resign  the  evening  to 
gojd  cheer. 

On  the  second  floor,  in  one  very  large  and  nearly  square 
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apartment,  lighted  by  windows  on  two  sides,  Mr.  Sumner  has 
his  work  table,  and  here  again  methodized,  yet  with  such 
infinite  multiplication,  that  the  eye  at  first  sees  only  confusion, 
are  the  implements  of  his  unfinished  tasks  in  manuscript,  note- 
books, and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  intellectual  productiveness. 

Mr.  Sumner  sits  at  a  large  table,  a  drop-light  bringing  into 
clear,  yet  soft  relief,  his  large,  imposing  stature,  strong  face, 
great  wave  of  hair,  a  little  grizzled,  and  encased  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers  he  looks  like  Forrest's  delineation  of 
Richelieu  sitting  in  his  library  between  the  hours  of  state, 
recreating  at  play-writing. 

Our  estimate  of  public  men  is  too  often  narrow,  harsh,  and 
based  upon  little  angularities  which  scandal-talking  people 
take  up  and  magnify,  until  at  last  they  seem  to  comprehend 
the  whole  character  of  the  man.  In  this  way  our  conceptions 
of  the  leaders  of  opinion  have  come  to  be  destroyed,  and  we 
acquire  the  habit  of  resolving  our  hero  into  his  manner,  or  we 
gauge  his  life  by  some  current  anecdote. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Sumner  that  he  has  not  a  patient 
temper,  that  he  is  uncompromising,  and  that  he  is  impracti- 
cable. The  second  of  these  distinctions  does  him  honor,  for 
although  an  uncompromising  man,  he  is  never  disturbed  except 
upon  leading  questions,  and  after  twenty  years  in  the  Senate 
he  is  still  heard  to  debate  at  rare  times,  and  is  always  heard 
with  the  keenest  interest  by  all. 

Not  a  particle  of  his  life  has  been  wasted ;  he  is  uncompro- 
mising in  the  breach  when  the  main  assault  is  to  be  made,  but 
in  the  camp  he  is  modest  and  agreeable  as  a  priest.  As  to  his 
want  of  practicability,  the  progress  of  the  nation  of  which  he 
has  been  the  ideal  leader  in  its  better  elements  for  twenty 
years,  disproves  the  shallow  assumption.  His  life  has  been 
without  a  great  mistake,  but  his  successes  have  all  been  large, 
real,  and  abiding.  Since  he  left  Harvard  College  in  1880,  he 
has  passed  the  gamut  of  all  the  practical  workshops  through 
which  a  Senator  should  go  to  his  accomplishments ;  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  took  charge  of  the  "  American  Jurist,"  and 
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edited  it  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  natural  lawyer.  "While  pursue 
ing  successfully  his  legal  practice  in  Boston,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-three  and  twenty-six,  he  was  the  reporter  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  teacher  at  the  Cambridge 
Law  School,  and  the  editor  of  several  books  on  admiralty  and 
practice.  He  became  a  marked  man  in  that  discriminating, 
educated  community,  as  one  of  the  future  ornaments  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  1887  he  went  abroad,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  in  public  life. 
Returning  in  1840,  he  edited  "Yesey's  Reports,"  in  twenty 
volumes,  and  thenceforward  for  eleven  years,  until  his  election, 
at  one  bound,  from  private  life  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
Mr.  Sumner  was  the  beau  ideal  of  the  State  as  an  orator  and 
young  leader  of  the  civilization  around  him.  His  life  has  not, 
therefore,  been  cramped  and  corrupted  in  the  purlieus  of  State 
legislatures,  nor  manipulated  by  the  small  proprietors  of 
caucuses,  nor  did  he  come  to  the  Senate  hemmed  around  with 
promises  to  a  host  of  lackeys  and  parasites  ;  he  rose  direct 
from  a  private  citizen  of  Massachussets  to  be  her  Senator  in 
place  of  Webster,  and  at  the  age  of  forty. 

The  people  of  Washington  have  known  more  or  less  of  Mr. 
Sumner  for  twenty-one  years.  In  that  time  our  municipal  life 
has  experienced  many  shocks,  and  the  ground  appears  to  have 
given  way  under  our  feet ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  probably 
no  one  conviction  clearer  than  this:  that  Mr.  Sumner  has 
steadily  risen  through  the  bitter  repugnance,  and  the  social 
obtuseness  of  old  Washington  sentiment,  until  we  ourselves 
acquit  him  to-day  as  probably  the  greatest  character  we  have 
yet  seen  from  the  North.  The  terrible  enemy  of  what  has 
passed  away,  but  always  the  earnest  friend  of  the  Capital  city, 
its  edifices,  its  adornments, — never  factious,  never  in  any  sense 
a  demagogue,  never  suspected  even  by  the  most  scandalous  of 
being  other  than  a  pure  man  in  all  his  relations  to  his  country 
— what  he  is  to  us  he  appears  in  tenfold  stronger  light  to 
the  people  of  his  native  section,  who  also  know  him  from  boy- 
hood up. 
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Few  men  in  Washington  by  hook  or  crook  have  kept  such  a 
general  run  of  notoriety  and  influence  as  General  Butler  of 
Massachusetts.  This  man  who  seized  the  Relay  House,  crept 
like  a  panther  and  at  a  spring  into  Baltimore,  sent  a  rebel 
woman  to  a  torrid  island,  held  the  trenches  before  Richmond, 
flung  a  couple  of  ii;on  mines  into  Fort  Fisher,  made  New  York 
shudder,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  debateable  names  in  our 
military  history,  I  saw  stand  one  Monday,  without  uniform, 
before  the  Court  of  Impeachment,  to  open  the  case  of  the 
People  against  President  Johnson." 

A  singular  presence  was  his, — short,  broad-shouldered,  short- 
legged,  fat,  without  much  neck,  but  with  a  good  many  flaps 
around  the  throat,  standing  as  if  a  trifle  bow-legged,  and  with 
no  suggestion  of  a  military  habit  and  life,  rather  of  sedentary 
occupations  which  had  encouraged  the  sagacities  and  resent- 
ments— say,  indeed,  a  politician  !  A  curious  natural  crescent 
of  a  forehead,  sweeping  round  from  car  to  ear,  was  developed 
by  baldness  into  a  great  cranium  of  a  shining  pink  color,  in 
which  the  folds  of  the  brain  revealed  themselves  with  a  naked, 
muscular  appearance.  Too  naked,  indeed,  was  the  man's  head, 
to  give  the  lookers-on  in  the  galleries  a  comfortable  feeling. 
But  for  the  red  tint  of  his  baldness  he  looked  cold. 

Now,  this  man's  face,  instead  of  looking  straight  forward, 
was  compelled  to  point  its  chin  upwards  when  it  wanted  to  see 
anything  ahead,  because  one  of  its  eyelids  was  in  a  condition 
of  permanent  suspension.  He  peeped  under  it  as,  under  a 
green  shade,  you  often  see  some  acquaintance  of  yours  level 
his  eye  along  the  surface  of  his  cheek.  By  sympathy  with  this 
eye,  the  other  eye  also  hung  fire  a  little,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  persons  of  this  sort  are  very  seldom  handsome.  Never 
forgetting  this  half-closed  eyelid,  therefore,  you  must  further 
imagine  the  rest  of  the  face  to  be  of  an  audacious,  not  to  say 
pugnacious,  cast  and  expression.  The  ears,  the  eyebrows,  the 
broad  cheek  bones,  the  contour  of  the  chin  are  without  delica- 
cy, salient,  but  not  massive.  He  seems  forever  thinking  up 
some  keen,  scathing  utterance.     The  sides  of  the  bald  head 
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have  some  thick  wings  of  dark  hair  hanging  to  them  like  the 
feathered  wings  of  a  fowl,  else  plucked.  This  man  wears  a 
good,  new  coat  of  black  cloth,  to  match  the  rest  of  his  dress. 
Your  first  feeling  as  you  see  him  is,  that  if  he  were  a  school- 
master you  would  mind  your  lesson  ;  if  he  were  a  bank  pres- 
ident you  would  hate  to  ask  him  for  a  discount.  Because  he 
looks  as  if  he  would  just  as  lief  refuse  as  consent,  and  would 
probably  refuse  in  terms  calculated  to  make  a  man  feel  very 
uncomfortable.  In  short,  Mr.  Butler  is  a  man  that  you  per- 
haps wish  to  have  nothing  of  business  to  do  with  at  all.  He 
would  bully  you  ;  he  would  also  conquer  you.  He  would  rath- 
er impress  you  with  a  sense  of  his  power,  than  his  magnan- 
imity. 

As  to  his  talents,  he  need  be  at  no  pains  to  impress  you  with 
it ;  for  you  admit  the  same  without  challenge.  A  good,  strong., 
suspicious,  measuring,  worldly  look  is  all  over  his  face.  Over 
the  eyebrows  the  forehead  is  raised  into  bumps,  as  you  always 
see  it  in  men  quick  at  words.  Little  inertia  has  he,  seeming 
alwaj^s  poised  for  a  leap.  A  reflection  is  always  folded  under 
that  large,  flat,  eyelid.  Masses  of  men,  whether  audiences, 
mobs,  supplicants,  legislatures,  or  juries,  affright  him  never, 
having  always  perfect  confidence  in  himself  and  never-daunted 
courage.  Waiting  to  address  this  court  and  the  great  and 
brilliant  historic  audience,  you  see  him  sit  at  his  counsellor's 
table  with  the  roll  of  his  speech,  without  a  contraction  of  the 
throat,  a  cough,  a  look  of  modesty,  an  attempt  at  composure — 
withouttanything  but  a  set  audacity  of  self-reliance,  a  wish  to 
get  up  and  go  on,  a  contemptuous  impatience  for  the  fight. 

This  is  the  remarkable  man — remarkable  always,  whether 
with  the  majority  or  minority — who,  without  much  appeal  to 
original  principles,  or  any  considerable  sacrifice  to  great  motives, 
has  carved  for  his  own  person  a  stature  of  the  first  prominence 
in  the  history  of  these  eight  years  of  violence.  His  life  has 
been  already  written  by  the  most  fascinating  of  our  biographers, 
and  the  influence  of  his  will  upon  the  country  and  its  enemies, 
has  been  impressive  and  decided. 
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General  Butler  is  one  of  those  men  who,  reared,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  criminal  bar,  have  never  had  any  material  reverence  for 
the  law,  more  than  a  sharp-shooter  for  his  rifle.  The  law  has 
been  to  him  a  weapon,  not  a  master.  His  appeals  have  never 
been  addressed  to  the  old  Doctors  of  the  Law,  seeking  their 
reason  rather  than  their  weakness.  The  world  in  which  he  has 
striven  for  fame  has  been  a  miscellaneous  jury.  He  has  in- 
formed himself  upon  the  motives  and  credences  of  human  na- 
ture, and  made  the  object  of  all  his  endeavors,  not  to  convince 
but  to  win.  In  military  affairs,  as  in  legal,  he  has  paid  little 
attention  to  the  comity  of  nations,  the  laws  of  war,  or  military 
precedents.  To  astonish,  to  awe,  to  conquer,  have  been  his 
aspirations.  And  probably  no  man  in  this  country  ever  ap- 
pealed so  successfully  to  the  personal  fears  of  men.  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  and  New  York,  alike  felt  the  terror  of  his  pres- 
ence. He  made  himself  as  awful  to  the  gold  gamblers  of  Wall 
Street  and  the  secession  girls  and  wives  of  New  Orleans,  as  to 
armed  rioters  and  disaffected  and  treacherous  cities.  Discard- 
ing all  the  magnanimities,  he  was  as  keen  to  detect  as  to  pun- 
ish the  minutest  infractions  of  loyalty,  even  when  expressed  by 
looks,  by  absence,  or  by  silence.  In  like  manner  he  was  always 
alert  for  short  cuts  to  great  military  ends,  as  in  the  canals  of 
the  James  and  Mississippi,  and  the  powder  ship  of  Fort  Fisher. 
He  has  never  had  his  eye  off  General  Grant,  since  the  latter 
ridiculed  him  in  his  report,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  charge 
Mr.  Bingham  with  having  murdered  Mrs.  Surratt  upon  muti- 
lated evidence,  who  would,  probably,  himself,  have  hanged  her 
without  any  trial  at  all. 

While  Mr.  Butler  has  thus  been  always  in  the  advance  where 
resolute  acts  of  intimid  action  were  required,  he  has  seldom 
succeeded  in  the  direct  face  of  an  equal  enemy,  after  his  in- 
genious expedients  and  "  short-cut  "  surprises  had  failed.  He 
was  the  first  either  to  apprehend  or  to  imitate  the  spirit  of 
slavery,  which  is  about  the  same  thing  in  its  consequence,  and 
the  terror  of  his  name  paralyzed  the  arms  of  assassins  who  had 
sworn  to  have  his  life.     He  went  back  to  Massachusetts  after 
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the  war,  and  with  the  same  determination  to  win,  invaded  a 
neighboring  Congressional  District,  pitched  his  tent  upon  a 
common  until  he  had  obtained  citizenship,  and  then  swept 
away  all  competition  by  the  audacity  of  his  canvass,  fairly  driv- 
ing the  baser  lot  of  politicians  to  support  him  by  the  supposed 
terror  of  his  influence. 

Here  in  Washington  he  is  surrounded  with  almost  a  full 
company  of  adherents.  They  bring  him  news,  search  out  rec- 
ords and  authorities  for  him,  do  copying  and  errand-running, 
carry  threats  and  inducements,  and  in  short,  increase  his  power, 
by  virtue  of  that  law  which  Ben  Wade  quoted  the  other  day  : 
"  The  more  you  kick  a  breed  of  hounds,  the  more  they  cling  to 
you !" 

Never  in  a  Republic,  has  one  man  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self so  terrible.  Appealing  always  to  the  instinct  of  fear,  he 
has  thus  far  succeeded  beyond  the  power  of  talents,  of  social 
influence,  of  wealth,  or  of  popularity,  in  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  every  assault.  His  talent  lies  in  his  perception,  his 
language,  and  his  audacity.  Few  men  have  like  fluency  and 
conciseness  of  expression.  Take  some  examples ;  What  is 
stronger  than  his  denomination  of  an  insolent  woman  :  "  She 
shall  be  treated  as  a  common  woman  of  the  town,  plying  her 
vocation !" 

Of  Johnson:  "  He  was  thrown  to  the  surface  by  the  whirl- 
pool of  civil  war  !" 

Of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  :  "  Time  has  not  yet  laid  its  soft- 
ening and  correcting  hand  long  enough  upon  this  decision  to 
allow  me  further  to  comment  upon  it  in  this  presence." 

His  method  is  as  wonderful.  He  has  more  Congressional 
business  brought  to  him  from  outside  parties  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  than  any  other  five  men  in  Congress.  All  this 
is  carefully  classified  and  recorded,  to  be  referred  to  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  some  of  his  speeches  are  the  work,  in 
detail,  of  probably  twenty  or  thirty  men,  each  carting  up  some 
fact  or  inference,  while  he,  like  a  confident  architect,  puts  it 
together  and  hews  it  into  shape. 
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The  terrible  shaking  up  we  have  had  with  great  men  by  the 
war,  by  the  cheap  printing,  the  public  schools,  the  mass  meet- 
ings, the  quick  travel,  and  the  growth  of  public  business,  has 
set  us  to  thinking  that  perhaps  we  shall  never  have  any  more 
indisputably  great  men.  If  we  can  get  as  good  stewards  and 
magistrates  as  the  better  average  of  society,  we  shall  almost  be 
satisfied  to  let  Washington  and  the  heroes  lie  back  unquestioned 
in  their  mythologic  halo.  The  cry  is  no  more  for  a  miracle,  a 
Shiloh,  a  past  God,  or  a  coming  man ;  it  is  for  a  neighbor,  a 
Christian,  a  magnanimous  and  worthy  gentleman,  an  honest 
man  in  high  places.  If  our  public  men  will  be  no  worse  than 
the  responsible  men  of  our  private  communities  we  shall  have 
approved  our  democracy  a  success,  because  in  the  logical  order 
of  development  here,  the  people  should  not  be  the  disciples  of 
the  statesmen,  but  the  statesmen  should  be  the  servants  and 
exponents  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE   CIVIL   VS.    THE    CONGRESSIONAL   SERVICE. 

What  part  of  the  government  most  requires  correction,  the 
executive  or  the  legislative  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  hasty  answer  to  give  the  palm  for 
corruption,  looseness,  and  disorder  to  Congress.  Perhaps  it 
it  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  add  that  this  has  been  the 
fact  ever  since  the  government  went  into  operation  in  1789. 

We  came  into  the  world  with  our  teeth  cut  so  far  as  party  spirit 
went.  The  American  people  have  changed  much  less  since 
the  colonial  days  than  one  would  think,  considering  the  enor- 
mous infusion  of  European  material  amongst  us.  In  several 
of  the  colonics  contests  between  the  legislative  power  and  the 
royal  or  provincial  governors  were  rife  for  half  a  century  before 
our  common  patriotic  insurrection.  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  Car- 
olinas  bore  the  same  internal  political  aspect  twenty  years 
before  Lexington  that  they  did  twenty  years  after  Yorktown. 
The  politician  is  almost  invariably  identical  with  the  congress- 
man. He  reflects  in  the  government  the  condition  of  the 
society,  and  particularly  the  character  of  the  fraction  which 
delegated  him.  In  some  cases  he  may  be  a  commanding,  sug- 
gestive spirit,  with  sufficient  estate  or  personal  following  to 
impress  himself  upon  the  day  and  carry  messages  ahead  of  the 
society  which  he  represents  or  the  Congress  to  which  he  comes. 
But  the  representative  system  is  truly  so  denominated  in  that 
the  average  •  Congressman  lives  near  the  level  of  the  con- 
stituency, and  in  too  many  cases  his  real  morality  is  beneath 
it.     A  very  small  proportion  of  voters  do  the  work  of  the  con- 
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stituency,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  politician  that  this 
number  be  as  small  as  convenient.  His  personal  faction  is 
generally  made  up  of  those  who  represent  the  positive  wants 
of  the  constituency,  in  his  day,  and  such  elements  of  the  con- 
stituency never  propose  to  give  the  nation  as  much  as  they  can 
take  out  of  its  common  hopper.  Hence  what  ought  to  be  a 
deliberative  body  of  the  whole  country  is  a  succession  of  indi- 
viduals bent  on  avaricious  errands.  One  wants  a  new  section 
added  to  the  tariff  and  a  gorgeous  post-office  building  to  orna- 
ment his  principal  town.  Another  is  in  pursuit  of  a  railroad 
project  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  few  rich  men  to  have,  and 
these  in  turn  have  got  control  of  the  county  papers  and  give 
the  intention  the  appearance  of  a  public  want.  A  third  lives 
in  a  ship-building  district  where  there  are  a  great  many  hulls 
lying  up  with  no  place  for  them  on  the  high  seas,  and  it  is  an 
object  of  this  Congressman  to  set  back  the  maritime  ideas  of 
the  world  so  that  those  vessels  can  recover  supremacy,  or  if 
this  cannot  he  done  the  Congressman  is  bound  to  make  the 
whole  nation  in  some  way  pay  back  to  the  vessel-owners  in  his 
constituency  as  much  money  as  if  they  were  fairly  earning  it. 
A  fourth  Congressman  is  desperately  bent  upon  bringing  into 
the  Union  the  territory  adjacent  to  his  own  state,  with  the 
promise  that  if  he  succeed  he  or  his  brother-in-law  (for  brothers- 
in-law  constitute  a  formidable  kinship  in  our  country)  will  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  from  the  new  State.  A  fifth  Congressman 
has  no  other  real  constituency  than  a  bank  or  a  coalition  of 
contractors  in  public  works.  A  sixth  comes  from  a  district 
where  some  one  nationality,  as  the  German,  or  Scandinavian, 
or  Irish  prevails  over  all  others,  and  he  demagogues  to  this 
alone.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  there  may  be  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  Congressmen  a  pool  is  made  by  the  municipal 
ring  regnant,  and  the  seats  at  Washington  are  given  out  for 
money,  friendship,  admiration,  gratitude,  or  in  deference  to  some 
class,  national,  or  religious  influence.  Of  course  the  represen- 
tative system  is  not  faulty  in  any  of  these  cases,  for  what  sends 
the  Congressman   to   Washington  generally  directs  attention 
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and  often  enterprise  in  the  constituency.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  American  Congress,  except  in  great  national  emergen- 
cies, is  an  aggregation  of  selfish  atoms.  The  larger  operations 
of  the  country,  which  are  conducive  to  its  ideal  and  serious 
glory,  are  every  day  speared  through  and  through  "by  some- 
body who  would  spare  no  energy  to  pluck  enough  from  the 
common  purse  to  ornament  his  particular  district. 

Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  gave  an  instance  of  this  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Congress  when  he  rose  in  his  place  and  objected  to 
an  appropriation  to  make  observations  on  the  transit  of  Yenus 
in  the  year  1874.  Mr.  Holman,  however,  was  animated  by  a 
narrow  desire  to  save  money  to  his  tax  paying  constituency. 
What  concerned  everybody,  and  learning  in  particular,  was  of 
no  concern  to  his  voters  as  he  had  apprehended  them.  But 
had  his  little  town  of  Aurora  been  omnibussed  with  a  dozen  other 
towns  for  a  grand  Marine  Hospital  or  District  Court  building, 
Mr.  Holman  would  not  have  raised  his  voice,  even  had  he 
known  that  there  were  buildings  already  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  country  newspapers  of  both  parties  would 
pounce  upon  him  instantly  and  demand  that  he  be  sac- 
rificed because  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  plundering 
the  general  treasury  in  aid  of  the  vanity  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. Where  have  we  an  unselfish  constituency  in  the  United 
States  ?  And  how  many  broad-minded  men  of  state  can  exist 
in  Congress  under  the  nature  of  American  constituencies  ?  The 
fault  is  more  than  half  with  the  constituency,  and  the  Course 
of  the  constituency,  as  we  have  always  had  it  in  America,  may 
be  called  provincialism.  To  four-fifths  of  all  our  journals  pro- 
vincialism sets  the  key.  In  the  same  proportion  runs  criticism 
on  public  affairs  at  the  fireside  circle,  in  the  average  pulpit,  and 
in  the  town-meeting. 

The  few  institutions  which  directly  appertain  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  are  the  property,  more  or  less  directly,  of 
the  whole  nation,  have  been  the  subject  of  attack  ever  since 
the  Government  was  instituted ; — West  Point,  the  Naval  School, 
the  Eegular  Army,  Washington  City,  the  National  Observatory, 
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a  responsible  and  durable  civil  service,  the  public  navy  yards, 
the  public  officers  which  do  not  lie  within  the  constituency,  and 
all  such  organic  matters.  Private  ship-builders  inevitably 
denounce  the  building  of  naval  vessels  in  the  public  navy  yards, 
although  it  would  seem  to  every  reasoning  man  that  the  officers 
who  were  to  sail  the  ships  and  trust  their  lives  to  them  and 
fight  with  them  ought  to  be  the  best  constructors.  But  woe  to 
the  Congressman  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  the  Kenne- 
bec, or  the  East  River  who  casts  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  general  function  by  the  legitimate  power.  As 
a  consequence  we  have  a  navy  that  decays  every  six  years, 
built  at  the  private  ship-yards  of  green  timber  with  hasty  car- 
pentry and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  job.  In  the  height  of  the 
war  a  ship-yard  lobby  crowded  Congress,  and  everybody  remem- 
bers how  a  flighty  private  engineer  at  Brooklyn  had  sufficient 
influence  to  compel  a  vessel  constructed  at  the  Government 
yard  to  be  tied  at  a  wharf  beside  his  own  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  engine  in  the  two  vessels  counted  as  a  determination  of 
speed.  That  vessel  with  which  the  private  ship-yard  challenged 
the  Government  boat  to  a  stationary  trial  of  speed  is  now  a  fish- 
factory  near  Greenport,  Long  Island,  and  was  sold  for  little 
more  than  the  price  of  a  laborer's  frame  dwelling.  And  yet 
at  the  time  her  contractors  called  everybody  in  the  opposition 
atrocious- names,  his  Congressmen  stood  up  for  this  experimental 
constituent  against  all  the  naval  engineers  in  the  world,  and  the 
Government  was  plundered  of  the  money  as  truly  as  if  the 
builder  of  the  ship  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  had 
sunk  an  American  vessel  on  the  seas. 

For  reasons  such  as  I  have  mentioned  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  officers  of  the  Government  have  produced  very  unlike 
exponents.  A  Bureau  officer,  by  the  nature  of  his  duties,  grows 
conservative,  methodical,  and  reticent,  and  sometimes  takes  upon 
himself  a  natural  dignity  highly  offensive  to  the  Congressman 
who  rushes  up  with  a  letter  from  Jones,  who  has  the  chief  saw- 
mill in  the  Wabash  district  and  demands  within  five  minutes 
to  know  some  secret,  the  revelation  of  which  might  be  a  breach 
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of  official  etiquette,  or  which  at  any  rate,  should  require  a 
decent  consideration  before  the  exposure  be  made. 

In  the  Bureaus  of  the  United  States  are  some  of  the  most 
accomplished  officials  to  be  found  in  the  Governments  of  civil- 
ization. It  is  realty  extraordinary  to  see  how  the  old  fashioned 
salaries  will  retain  men  of  often  exceptional  rank  in  the  public 
service.  This  is  the  case  at  present  as  truly  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Government,  which  in  the  hands  of  private 
inventors  would  become  monopolies  and  used  to  make  the  State 
pay  tribute.  The  Patent  office  of  the  United  States  was  first 
organized  by  a  one '  thousand  five  hundred  dollar  clerk, — the 
same  Dr.  Thornton  who  drew  the  elevations  of  the  present  cap- 
ital and  impressed  the  form  of  it  upon  the  whole  history  of 
America. 

In  the  Coast  survey  a  mere  pressman  invented  the  important 
process  of  separating  the  steel  and  copper  plates  by  an  electro- 
galvanic  deposit  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  give  the  finest 
impression.  The  establishment  of  the  National  Observatory 
was  a  suggestion  of  a  clerk,  Lambert,  who  received  but  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  laboring  nearly  twenty  years, 
making  frequent  memorials,  lobbying  socially  and  taking  the 
longitude  of  the  Capitol  as  early  as  1822.  The  Observatory 
itself  might  never  have  come  into  existence  but  for  the  action  ot 
a  naval  lieutenant,  now  Rear  Admiral  Goldsborough,  who  smug- 
gled into  existence  under  the  name  of  a  depot  of  charts  and 
instruments,  the  nucleus  ot  the  present  institution,  which  is 
comparable  to  Greenwich,  and  is  now  being  provided  with  a 
refractory  telescope  superior  in  size  to  any  in  the  world.  But 
even  here  the  contractor  makes  his  appearance,  fortius  telescope 
must  be  of  American  manufacture,  although  the  object-glass 
had  to  be  cast  in  the  rough  at  Birmingham,  England.  The 
publisher  of  the  Congressional  Globe, — the  man  who  made  the 
enterprise  a  success,  self  sustaining,  and  kept  it  in  existence 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century — was  John  C.  Rives,  who  was  merely 
a  clerk  in  the  treasury  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
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salary  when  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr. , — who  had  no  business  man- 
agement adequate  to  the  task — discovered  him  by  accident 

The  Post  Office  Department  as  we  see  it  in  our  time  energized 
and  so  comprehensive  and  thorough  that  if  our  paper  comes 
three  hours  late  we  make  complaint,  was  the  development  of 
the  clerical  force  and  owes  its  vigor  to  Amos  Kendall  who  was 
successively  country  postmaster,  clerk,  and  auditor.  In  the 
Capitol  building  there  is  an  assistant  clerk  with  a  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  who  has  collated,  edited,  and 
indexed,  and  made  a  dissertation  on  parliamentary  law  which 
has  become  the  standard  book  on  this  subject  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Such  are  examples  of  a  few  quiet  men  in  the  public  service 
whose  names  come  to  mind.  In  these  Departments  it  may  be 
said  that  honesty  is  the  rule  and  intrigue  the  exception.  It  is 
also  true  that  even  with  the  present  grade  of  salaries  many  of 
these  men  satisfy  their  wants,  educate  their  families  and  gener- 
ally die  possessed  of  some  little  property  which  will  enable  their 
families  to  live  for  a  time  without  straits.  The  little  buggy  or 
carryall  and  pony  of  the  clerk  is  nearly  as  common  in  our  streets 
as  the  coach  and  pair  of  the  gorgeous  Senator  who  has  just  struck 
oil  or  watered  his  Galena. 

The  general  rise  of  real  estate  and  the  increase  of  local  taxa- 
tion are  fast  breaking  up  American  homes,  and  the  era  is  not 
distant  when  life  in  apartments  must  be  the  rule  of  American  as 
of  European  cities  for  people  of  moderate  incomes.  The  clerk 
of  the  class  I  have  named  often  submits  to  what  is  now  called 
the  privations  of  country-life  in  order  to  keep  his  roof-tree  sep- 
arate and  have  his  family  around  him.  On  the  heights  back  of 
the  city  is  a  settlement  of  cozy  cottages,  many  of  them  built  of 
the  old  hospital  lumber  which  was  plentiful  here  just  after  the 
war,  and  this  village,  which  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Clerksville, — a  pretty  word,  and  if  public 
service  were  held  in  the  consideration  that  it  might  be,  would 
politics  allow,  the  name  would  convey  a  pleasant  sense  to  the 
ear  and  the  mind.     Another  town  has  sprung  up  across  the 
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Eastern  Branch  which  is  set  down  as  Howardsville,  named  after 
General  Howard.  Here  also  quite  a  number  of  clerks  have 
betaken  themselves,  and  it  is  agreeable  when  one  rides  out  in 
the  morning  to  see  them  quietly  trudging  along  at  eight  o'clock 
to  walk  three  miles  to  the  Treasury.  One  of  these  Howardsville 
clerks  has  already  got  a  name  in  American  "  historical  literature." 
I  mean  Edward  D.  Neill,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Minnesota, 
and  to  the  credit  of  Senator  Ramsay — our  present  consul  at 
the  city  of  Dublin — while  President's  clerk  and  chaplain  at 
Washington  and  living  on  the  grounds  across  the  Eastern 
branch  Mr.  Neill  collated  from  original  papers  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  Maryland  under  the  name  of  "  Terra  Mariae,"  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  London  Company,  which  answers  the  same  purpose 
for  Virginia.  While  in  Dublin  he  has  published  from  entirely 
original  data  "  the  English  Colonization  of  America  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century."  This  latter  book  in  several  respects 
shows  Mr.  Bancroft  and  the  more  presumptuous  historians  of 
the  country  to  be  at  fault  as  in  the  case  of  Pocahontas,  whom 
Bancroft  describes  as  having  been  wedded  by  "  an  amiable  enthu- 
siast who  daily,  hourly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  sleep  had 
heard  a  voice  crying  in  his  ears  that  he  should  strive  to  make 
this  young  Indian  maiden  a  Christian."  So  says  our  minister 
at  Berlin, — but  our  consul  at  Dublin  shows,  from  the  pages  of 
the  London  company's  transactions,  that  Rolfe  was  a  married 
man  when  he  wedded  Pocahontas,  and  that  after  his  death 
there  was  a  white  widow  and  her  children  besides  the  son  he 
had  by  Pocahontas  asking  support  from  the  Company.  In  view 
of  this  development  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  one  of  the 
great  panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  covered  with  a  depic- 
tion of  the  second  act  of  matrimony  by  this  apostolic  bigamist. 
Whatever  corruption  exists  in  the  Bureaus  at  Washington 
will  be  found  to  be  sustained  by  those  arms  of  the  service  which 
come  most  frequently  into  contact  with  the  politicians  and  Con- 
gressmen. The  Land  office  and  the  Interior  Department  con- 
tain many  efficient  men,  but  the  belief  is  current  that  railroad 
Congressmen  have  corrupted  some  of  these,  and  when  the  first 
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shilling  passes  stealthily  into  the  official's  palm  half  the  journey 
to  vice  is  made  already.  In  the  Treasury  Department  corrup- 
tion exists  almost  wholly  where  Congressmen  control  the  appoint- 
ments, as  in  the  outer  revenue  offices  and  in  the  Custom  Houses 
of  the  sea-board  cities.  But  in  the  Treasury  building  at  Wash- 
ington there  is  an  appearance  of  industry,  method,  and  order 
which  disarms  suspicion,  and  when  the  visitor  becomes  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  heads  of  bureaus  he  will  discover  men  of 
remarkable  faculties  and  acquirements  receiving  quite  ordinary 
but  still  sufficient  salaries.  The  venerable  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  General  F.  B.  Spinner,  preserves  the  respect 
even  of  Congress  to  such  an  extent  that  when  defalcations  have 
occurred  in  his  office  they  have  been  made  good  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  without  party  division  and  without  lobbying. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  currency  at  present,  whose  name  is 
an  antique  combination — John  Jay  Knox — is  an  official  of  the 
very  highest  grade,  and  although  a  young  man,  is  perhaps  as 
fully  informed  in  monetary  questions  as  any  authority  in  an 
equally  responsible  position  in  any  contemporary  government. 
While  Deputy  Comptroller,  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  he  prepared  a  mint  and  coinage  bill  which  was  a  mar- 
vel of  exactness,  research,  and  perspicuity,  and  he  was  able, 
notwithstanding  fierce  local  opposition,  to  make  it  a  law  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  national  mint  will  hereafter  be  directed 
from  the  Capital,  and  not  made  an  ornamental  station  on  a 
side-track  for  the  provincial  benefit  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Knox  was  also  cashier  of  a  bank  when,  perceiving  opportunities 
for  a  more  influential  and  intellectual  career  at  Washington, 
he  resigned  and  took  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Comptroller's 
Bureau.  He  had  an  indirect  influence  in  bringing  out  the 
State  of  Virginia  under  good  government,  by  making  Gilbert 
Walker,  his  class-fellow  at  college,  President  of  the  Norfolk 
National  Bank,  a  place  which  brought  Walker  forward  and 
enabled  him  to  make  the  race  for  governor  Avith  success.  Mr. 
Knox's  predecessor  was  loose  or  unfortunate  in  the  selection 
of  his  examiners,  and  some  ugly  developments  were  made  after 
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the  failure  of  some  of  the  banks.  When  Mr.  Hnlburd  retired 
a  regular  mob  race  was  made  for  the  vacant  position  about 
which  there  should  not  have  been  a  particle  of  hesitation  in  the 
President's  mind,  for  the  next  in  succession  was  known  to  be 
the  best  qualified  of  all  the  candidates.  However,  civil  service 
prevailed  in  this  instance,  and  the  new  Comptroller  soon  demon- 
strated his  executive  courage  by  sending  his  examiner  to  inspect 
the  affairs  of  all  the  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which, 
owing  their  charters  to  congress,  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
administration;  showed  that  the  Freedmen's  Bank,  which 
stands  at  the  apex  of  the  system  of  savings  banks  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  emancipated  laborers  of  the 
South,  had  been  squandering  its  money  on  mortgages  around 
the  capital  city  to  such  an  extent  that  but  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars surplus  out  of  three  or  four  million  appeared  on  its  balance 
sheet.  The  ignorance  of  the  majority  of  the  depositors  and  the 
distance  of  the  branch  banks  from  the  central  bank  prevented 
a  run  on  this  institution,  but  the  warning  was  not  without  its 
lesson.  Meantime  a  savings  bank  kept  by  a  private  person 
named  Roth  was  shown,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  to 
possess  above  one  million  dollars  deposits  and  little  or  no  sur 
plus.  The  report  of  the  examiner  brought  the  town  around  the 
ears  of  this  money-lender,  and  in  the  space  of  two  days  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  were  drawn  out  of  its  coffers  by  the 
depositors  and  he  had  to  hypothecate  his  bonds,  mortgages, 
etc.,  to  meet  the  run.  This  prompt  exhibition  of  vigilance  and 
discipline  might  have  tumbled  Mr.  Knox  out  of  his  place  had 
it  not  been  that  his  social  independence  had  meantime  become 
such  that  his  nerve  was  not  that  of  a  starveling.  Had  he  delayed 
until  some  of  these  saving  institutions,  keeping  their  true  con- 
dition a  secret,  and  playing  Wall  Street  with  their  deposits, 
failed  and  so  started  a  series  of  explosions  to  consume  the  earn- 
ings of  the  poor  and  make  a  financial  panic,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  hounded  than  by  these  pawnbrokers  who  abhor 
in  general  anything  of  investigation  or  exposure 
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VARIOUS    POLITICAL   STATISTICS. 
ELECTORAL  VOTE  FROM  1824  TO  1872. 


1824 

1828 
1832 
1836 

1840 
1S44 
1S48 
1852 
1850 
1800 
1S04 
186S 
1872 


Andrew  Jackson.  99 
Andrew  Jackson  178 
Andrew  Jackson. 21!) 
Mart.  Van  Buren.170 
Wm.H.Harrison.234 
James  K.Polk... 170 
Zachary  Taylor.. 103 
Franklin  Pierce. 254 
James  Buchanan. 174 
Abra'm  Lincoln.  .ISO 
Abra'm  Lincoln.  .213 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.214 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 300 


John  Q.  Adams 84 

John  y..  Adams 83 

Henry  Clay 49 

Will.  H.  Harrison.. 73 
Martin  Van  Buren .  .00 

Henry  Clay 105 

Lewis  Cass 127 

Winfield  Scott 42 

John  C.  Fremont.. 114 
J.  C.  Breckinridge.. 72 
Geo.  B.  McClellan..21 
Horatio  Seymour.  80 
Thos.  A.  Hendricks  42 


W.H.Crawford.41 

John  Floyd 11 

Hugh  L.  White. 26 


Millard  Fillmore. 8 
John  Bell 39 


B.GratzBrown.18 


Henry  Clay 57 

William  Wirt 7 

Daniel  Webster..  14 

Will.  P.  Mangum.ll 


Step.  A.  Douglass.12 
Scattering 6 


POPULAR  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  FROM  1S54  TO  1S72. 


1852. 

1856. 

STATES. 

Scott, 
Whig. 

Pierce, 
JJem. 

Hale, 
F.  Soil. 

Frem., 
Bep. 

Buch'n, 
Dem. 

Film., 
Amer. 

15038 
7-1;  il 
35407 
30357 
6293 
2S75 
16660 
64934 
80001 
15S56 
5706S 
17255 
32543 
35066 
526S3 
33859 

17518 
29984 
16147 
38556 

234SS2 
39058 

152526 

179174 
7026 

sssris 

4995 
22173 

58572 
22240 

26SS1 
12173 
40626 
33249 
6318 
431 S 
34705 
80597 
95340 
17703 
53806 
18047 
41009 
40020 
44509 
41S42 

26876 
3S353 
29907 
44305 

262083 
30744 

169220 

198568 

87:15 
57018 
13552 
13044 
73S-.8 
3305S 

100 

3160 

62 

9966 
6929 
1604 

8030 

54 

28023 

7237 

6695 

350 

25329 

31682 

8525 
644 

S021 
SS14 

20691 

42715 

308 

96189 

94375 

43954 

314 

67379 

281 

108100 

71702 

38345 

283.38 
276007 

187497 

147510 
11467 

39561 

291 

66090 

46739 

21910 

53365 

34095 

8004 

6358 

56578 

105348 

118670 

36170 

74042 

22164 

30080 

30115 

39240 

52136 

35446 

5S164 
327S9 
46943 

195S78 
48246 

170874 

230710 
0080 
73038 
31169 

105G9 

80706 
52843 

28552 

107S7 
36165 

2615 

6175 

4833 

422'S 

37414 

22386 

91S0 

67416 
20709 

3329 

47460 

Massachusetts 

19026 
1000 

2-1195 

485°4 

422 

24115 

124604 

Ohio 

36SS6 

2S126 

82175 

1675 

60178 

15639 

545 

603  iO 

579 

Total 

13S0578 

1601474 

155825 

1341264 

1S3S169 

S74534 

452 
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POPULAR  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  FROM  1S54  TO  1S72— Continued. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mainland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . . . 


1363. 


Seym. 
Item. 


70088 
19078 
54077 
47952 
109S0 


1(12722 

199143 

106980 

74040 

13990 

115890 

80225 

42460 

62357 

59408 

97C69 

28075 


Grant, 
Rep. 


76366 
22112 
54583 
50995 
7023 

'57134 

250303 

176548 

120399 

31048 

39566 

33263 

70493 

30438 

136477 

128550 

43545 


Bern, 
r/iaj. 


70324 
40962 


Rep. 
maj. 


427S 
3034 
506 
3043 


51160 

9568 

46-359 

17058 


77069 
31481 

15470 


1372. 


Greel'y. 
Libefl, 


79444 
37927 
40718 
45S80 
10206 
15427 
76356 
1S493S 
163032 
71196 
32970 
99995 
57029 
29087 
67687 
59260 
7S355 
34423 


Grant, 
Adm. 


90272 

41373 

54020 

50638 

11115 

17703 

62550 

241944 

180147 

131500 

67048 

8S7G6 

71003 

61422 

66760 

132'72 

138-155 

55117 


Lib. 
maj. 


13806 


11229 
'927 


1860. 

1864. 

STATES. 

Linc'ln, 
Rep. 

Doug., 
Bern. 

Breck., 
Bern. 

Bell, 
Union. 

McClel. 
Bern. 

Linc'ln, 
Rep. 

Bern, 
maj. 

Rep. 
maj. 

39173 

43692 
3815 

13651 

5227 

3S516 

15522 

1023 

367 

11590 

100215 

115509 

55111 

25051 

7625 

26693 

5966 

34372 

65057 

11920 

3183 

5SS01 

25881 

62S01 

312510 

2701 

187232 

3951 

10705 

7707 

11350 

6849 
10290 

65021 

48831 
2S732 
34334 
14641 

7347 

8543 
518S9 

2404 
12295 

1048 

'53143 

22GS1 

6368 

42482 

5939 

805 

748 

40797 

31317 

2112 

48339 

11405 

3006 

178S71 

64709 

47548 

218 

74323 

8SS 

27825 
20094 
6817 
3291 
3S64 
5437 
428S6 
3913 
5306 
1763 

66058 

20204 

2046 

41760 

22331 

405 

62 

25040 

58372 

441 

44990 

12194 

183 

12776 

69274 

15438 

1909 

746S1 

161 

43841 

42285 

8767 

15S730 
130233 

49596 
3691 

64301 

44211 
32739 

48745 
74604 
17375 

31678 

"6594 

32871 

6S024 

361986 

205568 
8457 

276316 
8470 

'13321 

10438 
65S84 

62134 

44691 

8155 

189496 

150422 

89075 

16441 

27786 

.  61803 
40153 

126742 
91521 
25060 

72750 

9S26 

36400 

60723 

308735 

265154 

9S88 

296391 

13692 

42419 

23152 
83458 

612 

36515 

7301 

18293 

2406 

172161 

139033 
70409 

30766 

201S9 

39479 

12750 

Kentucky 

1364 

62S11 

2294 

106533 

SS4S0 

22069 

'17028 

37519 

5S324 

362646 

231010 

5270 

268030 
12244 

33803 
1929 

'soiio 

17592 

7414 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi  

77997 
16917 
7685 

41072 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

3232 
3529 

6749 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

59586 

1431 

20075 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

5222 
29098 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

12714 
17574 

Total 

1S0C352 

1375157 

S45763 

5S95S1 

1S0S725 

2216067 

44428 

451770 

Adm. 
maj. 


10S248 

3436 

13302 

4758 

909 

2336 

'57666 
22515 
60370 
34078 

'14634 

32335 

"74212 

60100 
20094 
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POPULAR  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  FROM  1S54  TO  1S72-Continued. 


1368. 

1872. 

STATES. 

Seym. 
Dem. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Bern, 
maj. 

Rep. 
maj. 

Greel'y, 
LiberU. 

Grant, 
Adm. 

Liberal 
maj. 

Adm. 
maj. 

6562S 

5139 

5218 

31224 

83001 

4298S3 

84C01 

238006 

11125 

313382 

6548 

4523T 

26129 

86860 
9729 
64S0 
38191 
S01 31 

410883 
96769 

280223 
10961 

342280 
12993 
62301 
56628 

44167 

29175 
108857 

2870 
10000 

164 

'21232 
4290 
1262 
6907 

12168 
41617 

28S98 

6445 

17064 

30499 

32122 

SS09 
24150 

47288 

151434 

7812 

6236 

31424 

76456 

387281 

70094 

244321 

7730 

212011 

5329 

22703 

94391 

66500 

10927 

91654 

29451 

86477 

82175 

119196 
18329 
8413 
37168 
91656 

440736 
94769 

281852 
11819 

349589 
13665 
72290 
85055 
47406 
41481 
93468 
32315 

104997 

3223S 

8736 
19094 

34887 

10517 

2177 

New  Hampshire. , 

5744 
15200 

Ohio 

53455 
24675 
37531 

4089 

137518 

South  Carolina 

8336 
4958? 

12045 
20306 

S4wr 

30554 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1814 

2S64 

18520 

Total 

270913 

3015071 

2171S4 

522612 

2834079 

3597070 

86030 

849021 

Lincoln's  maj.  over  McClellan,  407342;  Grant's  over  Seymour,  30545S  ;  Grant's  over  Gree- 
ley, 762991. 

VOTE  OF  OHIO  FOR  GOVERNOR  IN  1S75  (Br  Counties). 


COUNTIES. 

MAJORITIES. 

Dem. 
Allen. 

Rep. 

H'yes 

COUNTIES. 

MAJORITIES. 

Dem. 
Allen. 

Rep. 

H'yes 

Allen. 

H'yes 

Allen. 

H'yes 

386 
769 
550 

1750 

74 

1319 

2265 

*556 

'592 

1770 

1304 
1265 

1553 

iioi) 

4130 
782 

'4.37 
482 
997 

1216 
966 

6046 

'l27 
234 

'375 

*99i 

520 
1930 
1933 

393 
1295 

2239 
2920 
2800 
1962 
2410 
2851 
4588 
3677 
5200 
1453 
2620 
3392 
4036 
1938 
3974 
2913 
3834 

10966 
4233 
2483 
2708 
1312 
2657 
1871 
7951 
1312 
2388 
736 
2208 
2431 

23621 

1853 
2151 
2250 
6092 
3192 
1101 
4514 
2358 
2935 
1890 
3102 
43S9 
3480 
3154 
4940 
2321 
2064 

17012 
2929 
1218 
2835 
2891 
2630 
2246 
6842 
2303 
2908 
2665 
4141 
2824 

21916 

274 
81 

'682 

55 

688 

1779 

'297 
1525 

'l59 

772 

1560 

2113 

812 

330 

719 

2S5 

ilS6 
287 
895 

1558 
637 

'794 

2770 

13S4 

85 

'899 
590 

'767 

'266 
130 

"67 

2833 

2608 
2039 
2005 
3215 
20S2 
2838 
26S7 
2207 
2S26 
3182 
1120 
3099 
5142 
2102 
2097 
4481 
202S 
3947 
2306 
1960 
2S43 
2500 
3239 
3129 
S014 
2004 
2006 
5218 
2037 
1781 

2559 

Allen 

2527 

Harrison 

2324 

1323 

Athens 

Highland 

Hocking 

3160 
1394 

1059 

3873 

2494 

Jefferson 

3721 

2SS5 

2678 

Lawrence 

3736 

3617 

Columbiana 

Logan 

2896 
4767 

Lucas 

5865 

Cuyahoga 

Madison 

Mahoning 

2113 

37S8 

1534 

Delaware 

Medina 

2S59 
3133 

Fairfield 

1000 

Fayette 

Miami 

4006 
1016 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

7202 
2204 
2136 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Muskingum 

Ottawa    

4888 
2104 
1062 
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VOTE  OF  OHIO  FOR  GOVEKNOR  IN  1875— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

MAJORITIES. 

Bern. 
Allen. 

Hep. 
H'yes 

COUNTIES. 

MAJORITIES. 

Dem. 
Allen. 

Hep. 
H'yes 

Allen. 

H'yes 

Allen. 

H'yes 

Paulding 

*945 

747 
610 

1442 
765 
226 

744 

694 
944 
255 

14 

'543 
222 

'259 

iioo 

1130 
2798 
3144 
1940 
2859 
2389 
2746 
4050 
4216 
3353 
3020 
4015 
2701 
6340 
3523 

1144 
1S53 
2397 
1330 
3402 
2611 
1304 
3285 
3990 
2009 
3279 
3321 
1757 
6085 
4023 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Vanwert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

'789 

125 
409 

"86 

454 

'670 

2352 

'644 

1175 

'137 

723 

3301 

4048 
1952 
2233 
1906 
2513 
4230 
4301 
2262 
280S 
2305 

5653 

3259 

Pike 

2596 
2108 

Portage 

Preble 

1497 
3688 
4144 

3847 

Ross 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 

2399 

Sandusky  

35.31 
1735 

Shelby ... 

Stark 

Total.  . 

37013 

42557 

292273 

207817 

Per  cent. . . 
Majority. . . 
Total  vote. 


49.53    50.47 

5544     5544 

590,090  590,090 


VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOR  GOVERNOR  IN  1S74  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES 


Albany,  

Allegany, 

Broome, 

Cattaraugus, 

Cayuga,  

Chautauqua, 
Chemung,  .. . 
Chenango,    .. 

Clinton, 

Columbia,  . . . 

Cortland, 

Delaware,  ... 

Dutchess, 

Erie, 

Essex,  

Franklin, 

Fulton 

Genesee, 

Greene, 

Hamilton,  . .. 
Herkimer, . . . 
Jefferson,  . . . 

Kings,  

Lewis, 

Livingston,   . 

Madison, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 
New  York,  .. 

Niagara,   

Oneida, 


Dem. 

Rep. 

Tilden. 

Dix. 

15466 

13234 

3208 

5187 

4296 

4881 

4517 

5255 

5018 

5977 

5355 

7827 

4226 

3453 

4242 

4S96 

3094 

5065 

5780 

4434 

2208 

2927 

4592 

4608 

S767 

5354 

15C86 

15146 

3191 

3395 

2329 

27S6 

2943 

3523 

2672 

30S8 

399S 

3043 

403 

246 

4377 

4728 

5606 

6838 

39SC9 

20S11 

3219 

2764 

3753 

4347 

3938 

5450 

10G94 

9701 

4139 

3773 

87436 

44908 

4579 

4625 

11137 

11488 

COUNTIES. 


Onondaga, 
Ontario,    ..... 

Orange, , 

Orleans, 

Oswego, 

Otsego, 

Putnam, 

Queens, 

Rensselaer, . . 
Richmond,  . . 
Rockland,  . . . 
St.  Lawrence, 

Saratoga, 

Schenectady, 
Schoharie,   . . 

Schuyler, 

Seneca, 

Steuben, 

Suffolk 

Sullivan, 

Tioga, 

Tompkins,  . . 

Ulster, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Westchester, 
Wyoming,  . . . 
Yates, 

Total,  .... 
Per  cent... 


Dem. 
Tilden. 


9380 
4449 
7878 
2567 
6440 
6083 
1706 
6257 
10702 
3021 
2632 
3866 
4953 
2048 
4545 
2260 
32C2 
7088 

3:29 

3081 
3237 
3310 
8303 
2400 
4346 
4017 
9106 
2416 
1721 


410391 
53.22 


Rep. 
Dix. 


11610 
4536 
7319 
3147 
7580 
5330 
1478 
4961 
9881 
2150 
1S17 
9106 
6264 
2203 
2712 
2110 
2509 
7072 
3601 
2294 
3502 
3370 
5884 
2334 
5410 
51C3 
7145 
3434 
2334 


300" 
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VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OP  CONNECTICUT. 


Governor,  '75. 

Gov.  '74. 

Gov.  '73. 

Gov.  '72. 

Gov.  '71. 

COUNTIES. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Temp 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep, 

3 

u 

V 

to 

a 

M 

oj 
a 

o 

1 

o 

<u 
60 

a 

o 

aa 

03 
M 

OJ 

to 

■      0 

1— 1 

a 

a 

•6 

1-5 

To 

a 

% 

9448 
11988 
5078 
3297 
13210 
5427 
2165 
2539 

7003 
9054 
3908 
2950 
9049 
5739 
2078 
3231 

522 
500 
168 
325 
546 
491 
185 
1S9 

8274 
10714 
5078 
2892 
10672 
4687 
2009 
2429 

6937 

8367 
3886 
2452 
9054 
4739 
1828 
2710 

7867 
9407 
4852 
2027 
12338 
4081 
1947 
1940 

6792 

9038 
3893 
2736 
7084 
4800 
1945 
2957 

7767 
9399 
4804 
2857 
10991 
4783 
189? 
2008 

4456f 
48.9,. 

7645 

9820 
4428 
3075 
10544 
5568 
21 SS 
3295 

8499 
9728 
5134 
2924 
11701 
5174 
2001 
2209 

7895 
971? 
4820 
3139 
10322 
56S2 
2293 
3615 

Hartlbrd, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

New  Haven, 

New  London,  . . . 
Tolland,  

Total, 

Per  cent.,  ... 

Majority, 

53752 

53.24 

C548 

44272 
43.85 

2932 
2.91 

46755 i  39973 
53.91 j  46.09 

6782 

45059 

53.45 

5814 

39245 
46.55 

46563 

51.10 

2001 

47370 
49.95 

47473 

50.05 

103 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


Governor,  1874. 

Governor,  1871. 

Governor,  1868. 

COUNTIES. 

Dem. 

Bedle. 

Rep. 

Halscy. 

Dem. 
Parker. 

Rep. 
Walsh. 

Dem. 
Randolph. 

Rep. 
Blair. 

1158 
3680 
5527 
4359 
684 
2905 

13907 
2343 

13346 
4829 
5452 
5455 
6351 
4505 
13S2 
4047 
2518 
2784 
2906 
5062 
4263 

1412 
25-19 

5542 
5279 
829 
3513 
13094 
2427 
8128 
33SG 
5198 
4464 
4179 
4571 
1610 
4051 
2445 
2552 
1729 
4275 
2217 

1003 
2878 
4887 
3737 
538 
2434 

11300 
1960 

10237 
4663 
4594 
4367 
5224 
3733 
1112 
3322 
2348 
2457 
3148 
4304 
4056 

1343 

2048 
5018 
4330 
728 
3411 
10S47 
2501 
72S1 

3:;23 

4021 
4175 
4021 
3771 
1530 
4141 
2361 
2204 
•    18 '9 
3767 
2117 

1096 

27S9 
5206 
3050 
688 
2394 

11720 
1796 

11301 
4795 
448:) 
4325 
5303 
4074 
1C20 
3431 
2220 
25::9 
3211 
3789 
4122 

1632 

2149 

5891 

4126 

Cape  May,  

940 

3742 

Essex,  

12902 
2400 

7103 

33S4 

4338 
3912 
3700 

4210 

1850 

4032 

vtlcm 

2553 

Somerset, 

2179 
2219 
3.-73 

Warren, 

2020 

Total 

972^3 
53.05 

8-1050 
46.35 

82302 
51.88 

703°3 
48.12 

83055 
51.42 

79™3 

48.58 

Joseph  D.  Bertie's  majority,  13.233:  Joel  Parker's  majoritvin  1871.5.979:  T^CKloro  F. 
Randolph's  majority  in  1808,4,022.  Total  vote  in  1874,  181,333;  in  1871,  158,745;  in  1S68, 
103.288. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  FROM  THE  FIRST  CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

PRESIDENTS. 

I.— Prior  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution. 


Peyton  Randolph. 
Henry  Middleton.. 
John  Hancock.. .. 

Henry  Laurens 

John  Jay 

Sam'l  Huntington. 
Thomas  McKean. . 


State. 


Date  of  Ap- 
pointment. 


Died 


Va.  Sept.  5,1774  1775 
S.  C.  Oct.  22,1774'... 
Mass.  i  May  24, 1775  1793 
S.  C.  JNov.  1, 1777  1792 
N.  Y.  iDcc.  10, 177S  1829 
Conn.. Sept.  28,  1779  1796 
Del.      July  10, 17811S17 


John  Hanson 

Ehas  Boudinot.. . 
Thomas  Mifflin.. 
Kich'd  Henry  Lee 
Nathan'l  Gorham. 
Arthur  St.  Clair. . 
Cyrus  Griffin 


State. 


Date  of  Ap- 
pointment. 


Md.  Nov.  5,  1781 
N.  J.  Nov.  4,  17 
Penn.  Nov.  3,  1783 
Va.  Nov.  30, 1784 
Mass.  June  6.  1786 
Penn.  [Feb.  2, 17S7 
Va.      Jan.  22,  17SS 


Died 


17S3 
1824 
1800 
1794 
1796 
1818 
1810 


II.—  Under  the  Constitution. 


NAME. 

State. 

Term  of 
Service. 

Died. 

NAME. 

State. 

Term  of 
Service. 

Died. 

George  Washington . 

John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson . . . 

James  Monroe 

John  Quincy  Adams. 
Andrew  Jackson.... 
Martin  Van  Buren. . . 
William  H.  Harrison. 

Va. 

Mass. 

Va. 

Va. 

Va. 

Mass. 

Tenn. 

N.  Y. 

Ohio. 

1789—1797 
1797—1801 
1S01— 18i)9 
1809—1817 
1817—1825 
1825—1829 
1829—1837 
1&37— 1S41 
1841—1841 

1799 

1826 
1826 
1S37 
1831 
1848 
1845 
1862 
1841 

John  Tvler 

Millard  Fillmore.. . 

Franklin  Pierce 

James  Buchanan. . . 
Abraham  Lincoln.. 
Andrew  Johnson. . . 
Ulysses  S.  Grant... 

Va. 

Tenn. 

La. 

N.  T. 

N.  H. 

Penn. 

111. 

Tenn. 

111. 

1841—1845 
1S45— 1849 
1849—1850 
1850—1853 
1853—1857 
1857—1861 
1S61— 1865 
1865—1869 
1869—1876 

1862 
1849 
1850 
1874 
1869 
1868 
1865 
1875 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


NAME. 

State. 

Term  of 
Service. 

Died. 

NAME. 

State  1  Term  of 
&tate-    Service. 

Died. 

Mass. 
Va. 
N.  T. 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 
N.  Y. 
S.  C. 
N.  Y. 
Ky. 

1789—1797 
1797—1801 
1801—1805 
1805—1812 
1813—1814 
1817— 1S25 
1825—1832 
1S33— 1837 
1837—1841 

1826 
1826 
1836 
1812 
1S14 
1825 
1850 
1862 
1850 

Va. 

Penn. 

N.  Y. 

Ala. 

Ky. 

Me. 

Tenn. 

Mass. 

1841—1841 
1845—1849 
1849—1850 
1853—1853 
1857—1861 
1S61— 1865 
1865—1865 
1869—1875 

1862 

Thomas  Jefferson. . . 

Aaron  Burr 

George  Clinton 

Elbridge  Gerry 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

John  C.  Calhoun 

Martin  Van  Buren.. 

George  M.  Dallas... 
Millard  Fillmore... 
William  R.  King... 
J.  C.Breckinridge.. 
Hannibal  Hamlin. . . 
Andrew  Johnson.. . 
Henry  Wilson 

1864 
1874 
1853 
1875 

1875 

1875 

-7i.:x£o<j.££'V.  oL4o3. 


